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HE REVISED BOOK OF ETIQUETTE on procedure 
in building railroad empires,” as some one has called 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s decision 
rejecting the Nickel Plate merger, is now being carefully perused 
by railroad men, lawmakers in Washington, and editors all over 
the country. Some agree with Senator Fess of Ohio that the 
decision “‘rather gives a black eye to the prospect for voluntary 
Gonsolidations’’; others—and taking the country as a whole 
they seem to be in a majority—believe that railroad consolida- 
tions will be hastened rather than retarded. It will be remem- 
bered that the Commission found the transportation features 
of the Van Sweringen plan to merge the Erie, Chesapeake and 
Ohio, and Pere Marquette with the Nickel Plate ‘‘in the public 
interest”; but declared the financial organization, including 
holding companies, treatment of minority stockholders, and the 
large proportion of non-voting stock, to be neither ‘‘sound rail- 
road practise” nor ‘‘in the public interest. ” In the opinion of 
President Budd of the Great Northern Railway: 


“There are two important things which have cleared the air 
for railroads in the Nickel Plate decision. One of these is that 
the Commission favors the principle of consolidation. The second 
is that the Commission apparently has no objection to consolida- 
tion groupings not in accord with the tentative grouping made 
out by the Commission a few years ago.’ 

While the Nickel Plate decision came at the time of the Wall 
Street slump and was generally credited with pushing it farther 
along, several authorities insist that as far as railroad stocks are 
concerned the decision should be considered ‘‘bullish”’ rather 
than “bearish.” In the opinion of The Wall Street Journal, 
“it specifically guarded the common stockholder. It made his 
security more secure. In condemning devices to take the control 
of the property from him, the real partner in the business, it 
made the securities of all railroad stockholders more secure. ”’ 
The small investor, according to S. S. Fontaine, of the New York 
World’s financial page, considers the Nickel Plate’s decision 
‘constructive and reassuring. It now presages for him pro- 
tection and consideration equal to the safeguards that have al- 
ways surrounded the strong banking interests who have the 
machinery to enforce possession and domination of property, 
even if they own less than an actual voting majority.”’ Mr. 
John Stewart Bryan, editor of the Richmond News Leader, a 
leader in the fight of the Chesapeake and Ohio minority stock- 
holders against the Van Sweringens, says that so far from the 
decision being detrimental to the principle of railroad consolida- 
tion, it would seem to be ‘‘in the highest degree helpful, for it 
demonstrates that the Interstate Commerce Commission is both 
able and willing to protect the fullest rights of stockholders 
when those rights are resolutely affirmed.” 

All over the country we find papers commending the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for issuing such a “salutary warning” 
against dubious methods of financing mergers. According to the 
Birmingham Age-Herald, we have in effect now ‘‘a declaration 
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that this Government will not be a party to shady transactions 
or to stock manipulations of the sort that have frozen out small 
investors from the beginning, and that have piled up fortunes 
unjustly and unearned.” As the Columbus Dispatch puts it, 
“consolidation must be in the interest of the public, not of a 
class of promoters ready to sacrifice minority interests for publie 
gain.” Here, says the Boston Post, “‘is a notice to other ‘merger 
promoters that the methods of Jay Gould will not be tolerated 
to-day.” The Newark News is glad that ‘“‘the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has nipt in the bud a present-day tendency 
of high finance against which there has been a muttering of 
serious objections.” ‘‘Morality in business, however big,” is 
the essential text of the Nickel Plate decision, in the opinion of a 
writer in The News, who considers Commissioner Meyer’s de- 
cision closely related ‘‘as to government, to the Ward bakery 
suit, and as to the public, to the wide approbation accorded 
Professor Ripley’s epochal philippics against disfranchisement of 
stockholders.”’ As we read: 

‘“‘Not only was the Nickel Plate system, as proposed, sound in 
public policy, effective as an instrument of public service in the 
transportation field, favorable to reduced cost in service to pa- 
trons and to attractive returns to investors through its ability 
to cut expenses and improve financing facilities, but it may also 
be broadly extracted from the first half of the decision that the 
organization scheme was considered something of a model for 
railroad consolidations as a program. 

‘When it came to the method of procedure toward this desir- 
able end it became apparent that a small group was entrenching 
itself in control at the expense of the owners of the properties 
involved, without having substantial majority rights to begin 
with. On this ground alone the Commission was forced, in 
defense of morality in business, to turn thumbs down. 

‘Business, and the public confidence which must underlie 
business both in its active field and in the investment markets, 
will be cleansed by the inevitable effects of this decision in its 
moral implications. It demands both fair dealing and _ that 
monarchistic ideals, which political society has cast off, shall not 
be imported into the field of business organization, where demo- 
cratic forms are just as important.” 

In contrast with the newspapers and financial authorities who 
find the Nickel Plate decision helpful and salutary in one way or 
another to the cause of consolidation, is the attitude of a journal 
like the Philadelphia Inquirer, which insists that ‘‘a black eye 
was delivered to the whole scheme of railroad mergers when the 
Interstate Commerce Commission halted the Nickel Plate deal.” 
‘Consolidation as a national rail policy has received a setback,” 
agrees the New York Evening Post, which says: 

“The way is left open for mergers, but the terms may not 
appeal to the merger-maker. He does not make them for his 
health.” 


Or, as the Cleveland Plain Dealer puts it: 


“Other sponsors of enlarged transportation units may be 
unwilling to assume the risk and expense ent ailed in setting up 
on paper gigantic plans of railroad combination, only to have 
them vetoed by the Commerce Commission. 


“For some time interest in railroad consolidation, the Nickel 

mie ease aside, has been at low ebb. Now that the difficult 
operating conditions of the war period are past, and most of the 
railroads, both large and small, are earning fairly satisfactory 
profits, the advantages of unified operation and control, as ex- 
emplified during the war, are largely forgotten. And with the 
Commerce Commission itself questioning the soundness of the 
consolidation legislation prescribed, as far as it requires the 
setting up of a comprehensive plan, and in addition rejecting the 
first major consolidation proposal presented to it, the prospect 
for early completion of the consolidation plan contemplated by 
Congress in 1920 is not bright.” 


COMING AND GOING 


—Bronstrup in the San Francisco Chronicle. 


As the Buffalo Express sees it, the consolidation trouble is that: 


“The public wants combinations which will eliminate waste 
without destroying competition. This would involve absorption 
of the weaker by the stronger roads and the inciusion of the lines 
which do not always show a profit. The railway managers, on the 
other hand, are naturally inclined to consolidations which would 
eliminate competition and which would leave the weaker roads 
to work out their own destiny without assistance. It will be a 
miracle if an acceptable voluntary scheme of consolidation ean 
be arrived at, in these circumstances.” 


Senatorial reaction to the Nickel Plate ruling is that it virtually 
seals the fate of the Cummins bill providing for eventual forced 
consolidation, R. M. Gates tells us in a Washington dispatch to 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has now opened the ‘‘country’s eyes to the enormous 
problem involved in rail mergers such as Senator Cummins 
advocates,’’ says the Philadelphia Inquirer, which adds: 

‘To fix down to a cent the prices to be paid by unwilling sellers, 
or in other cases, unwilling buyers, for railroad securities worth 
billions of dollars, is a task of monumental proportions. And 
prices must be fixt and enforced upon both buyers and sellers 
before mergers can. be effected.” 


Eastern railroad executives, we read in the New York Times, 
for the most part interpret the Nickel Plate verdict as retarding 
railroad consolidation. It is asserted that: 
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“The impetus to consolidation has not come from railroad 
presidents, but from bankers who believed substantial profits 
could be realized. This incentive, 
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the railroad heads say, has _ 
been removed to an appreciable extent by the ruling against thea 


“Other obstacles to consolidation which they see in the Inter- ; 


state Commerce Commission’s opinion are the emphasis placed 
on the necessity of any proposed railroad group taking in ‘short 
lines,’ and the strength the decision affords minority interest in 


future plans. : : 
“ Another retarding effect, they say, is the great expense In- 


volved in preparing a plan and defending it before the Com- 


mission, which in the Van Sweringen case is estimated at several 


millions of dollars. ; ; : : 
“Making all of these factors into consideration, executives are 


of the opinion that many railroads will refrain from merger 
proposals until the national law governing the subject is amended 
or until the Government forces them to take action in this 


direction.” 


“The essential problem in all consolidation is how to make a 
stockholder consolidate when he does not want to,” writes 
Mark Sullivan from Washington to the New York Herald 
Tribune, ‘‘now the Commission increases the constructive power 
of minorities and at the same time washes its own hands of all 
responsibility.”? While the New York Journal of Commerce has 
many faults to find with the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
decision, it observes that it will discourage the mania for merging 
that has grown up of late. Continues this business daily: 


“Unfortunately just at the time that political considerations 
had driven popular leaders to preach the consolidations panacea, 
plentiful money, a wide-spread psychology of prosperity, and 
perhaps a few other factors gave rise to a great speculative craze 
everywhere. The stage was all set for an epidemic of railway 
consolidations that might have led us to most unfortunate 
extremes and heavy losses of sundry varieties. As poor and as 
miserable as is the recent decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with regard to the Nickel Plate case, it will in all 
probability deal a death-blow to much of this sort of unwisdom.” 


One important criticism of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the financial district, we read in The Herald Tribune, 
is its failure ‘‘to offer any constructive suggestion for dealing 
with minorities. 


”? 


“Tf anything is to be done in the merging 
of the railroads of the country into a few systems,’ remarks the 
Springfield Union, ‘it would seem that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, whose approval is necessary, should work out certain 
general requirements in an acceptable process so that experienced 
railroad men can shape their plans of voluntary consolidations 


with some certainty.’’ And the Minneapolis Journal thinks that: 

““In view of the admitted advantages to the publie of railway 
consolidation, the commission certainly ought to set up a few 
guide-posts along the pathway. Other mergers are pending, 
notably the Friseco-Rock Island plan. Their projectors ean 
get little light from the present decision on how to proceed.”’ 


The following list of railroad consolidations which have been 
submitted the Interstate Commerce Commission, or are 
likely to be, appears in the financial section of the New York 
Evening Post: 


to 


“Tilinois Central’s acquisition of control of the Alabama & 
Vicksburg, and the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific. 
‘Norfolk & Western’s lease of the Virginian Railway. 
“Delaware & Hudson’s contract to lease and operate the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. : 
roe L. F. Loree’s plan to link the Kansas City Southern, Missouri 
Kansas & Texas and St. Louis Southwestern roads. 
‘St. Louis-San Francisco’s proposal to take over the Chicago 
Roek Island & Pacific. apr 
| “Atlantic Coast Line’s unification of itself and the Louisville 
& Nashville and the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio controlled 
roads, into one organization. as 
_-‘New York Central’s absorption of its three principal sub- 
sidiaries, the Michigan Central, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
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¢ panorama of gunmen’s funerals attended by public 
fficials, underworld dinners graced by public officers; and 
of bootleggers, rum-runners, and alien gangsters splitting the 
pro its of murder and thievery with Chicago officeholders. Ac- 
cording to the petition, which was presented to the Senate by 
Vice-President Dawes, of Chicago, in the absence of the two 
Senators from Illinois: 


‘““For the past four years there has been growing up in this 
unity a reign of lawlessness and terror, openly defying not 
only the constitution and laws of the State of Illinois but the 
nstitution and laws of the United States as well. The people 
of this community find themselves helpless to combat and change 
this condition. : 
: ““There has been for a long time in Chicago a colony of* un- 
‘naturalized persons, hostile to our institutions and laws, who 
have formed a super-government of their own—feudists, black- 
handers, members of the Mafia—who levy tribute upon citizens 
and enforce collection by terrorizing, kidnapings and assassina- 
- tions. - 
_ ‘Many of these aliens have become fabulously rich as rum- 
runners and bootleggers, working in collusion with police and 
other officials, building up a monopoly in this unlawful business. 
“‘A ring of politicians and public officials, operating through 
‘eriminals and dummy directors, are conducting a number of 
breweries and are selling beer under police protection. Con- 
nivance of city and county law-enforcing officials with the 
- gangsters has fostered a condition in which the people of this 
country find themselves helpless. Five breweries are making 
and selling pre-Volstead beer openly and under police protection. 
Evidence multiplies daily that many public officials are in secret 
alliance with underworld assassins, gunmen, rum-runners, boot- 
leggers, thugs, ballot-box stuffers, and repeaters.” 


Because of the charges that most of the criminals involved 
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SOME OF THEIR OWN MEDICINE 
—Shoemaker in the Chicago Daily News. 


Shore 


SO! PLAYING WITH HIM AGAIN 
—Shoemaker in the Chicago Daily News. 


suggest remedies for purely local conditions. It was Senator 
Johnson’s ‘‘personal opinion” that— 


‘‘Byery populous American city has its peculiar local problems. 
Questions relating to vice conditions, corruption, and the thou- 
sand and one things incidental to our cosmopolitan character 
constantly arise. 

“Hor a committee of the Senate, upon a roving commission, 
to undertake an investigation of these local problems would be, 
in the absence of an all-compelling Federal question, a subversion. 
of the fundamental principle of local self-government. An 
investigation in reference to one great city would invite similar 
investigations in reference to many. Unless, therefore, there is 
something of the most vital consequence to the Government and 
the administration of the Federal laws, it would be, first, an un- 
warranted interference, and, next, a never-ending work for a 
Senate committee to undertake an investigation of the internal 
conditions of our great cities.” 


Mayor Dever and the entire Chicago Administration, says 
a dispatch to the New York Herald Tribune, deny categorically 
each and every charge enumerated in the Senate petition. Fur- 
thermore, says this correspondent, there is no more rum-running 
in Chicago than in other big cities, according to both Federal 
enforcement officers and the police. As for the statement that 
there are five breweries operating openly, Chicago’s Mayor says: 


‘“‘From the investigation I made, I am prepared to brand un-. 
reservedly as a falsehood the charge alleged to have been con- 
tained in the petition filed by the Better Government Associa- 
tion. I am convinced that both the Federal officials and the 
city officials charged with responsibility to see that these places 
obey the law have acted and are acting with honesty and vigor. 

‘““Chicago needs no outside help to take care of its criminal 
situation, which, incidentally, I do not believe is any worse than 
that of any other city of the United States. There is no reason 
why Chicago’s reputation should be bandied about Washington 
by irresponsible parties. 

‘“‘Neither the Democratic party nor the Republican party, in 
its factional fight, is connected with the matter of law enforce- 
ment. Nor are we defending beer-runners or crooked politicians. 


city has less crime per capita than any other large city in the 
world. 


“At the present time there is not a well-known vice resort in 


Chicago, for the first time inits history. Ido not deny that there 
is vice and gambling going on; you can not change human 
nature. But there are no famous public places. 

“T have been through this saloon-closing business and know 
what is going on. We have revoked more than 4,000 licenses 
and put 15,000 people out of the liquor business. There is no 
real gambling in Chicago.” 


Whether or not crime conditions in Chicago are as bad as they 
have been painted may be a debatable point, but the majority 
of American editors, from Seattle to Savannah, agree that Con- 
gress has no jurisdiction over crime in the Windy City or any 
other. If it had, remarks the Newark News, ‘“‘home rule, 
local self-government, and States’ rights would all be junked.” 
“The rest of the country 
will hardly expect the 
Government to turn out 
the Army and Navy for 
the purpose of policing 
Chicago,”’ caustically ob- 
serves the Indianapolis 
News, and the Milwaukee 
Journal declares that 
“breaking up an alliance 
between crime and poli- 
ties is a local problem.” 
No useful purpose would 
have been served by med- 
dling in the city’s do- 
mestie affairs, thinks the 
Seattle Times. ‘‘What 
is needed in Chicago,” 
asserts The Daily News 
of that city, “‘is an ir- 
resistible movement on 
the part of the citizens, 
through a strong and 
fearless judge, a special 
State’s Attorney, and a 
special grand jury to 
bring out the facts.” 


Certainly, agrees the 
Pittsburgh Chronicle 
Telegraph, ‘“‘something 


must be done to stop 

this practise of running to Washington with complaints.’’ Other 
papers which find themselves not in sympathy with the action 
of the Chicago Better Government Association include the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, Asheville Times, Brooklyn Eagle, Minne- 
apolis Journal, Birmingham Age-Herald, Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, 
St. Paul Dispatch, and Kansas City Star. Says The Star: 


“The ery for Federal control of local government is a baby ery. 
It has been heard too much in America in recent years. When 
the American people neglect their own local government in 
State and city until it gets into a hopeless condition of ineffi- 
ciency, their only notion of remedying the evil is to ery to Wash- 
ington to take hold and run things. Washington usually is 
willing enough; the Government is always willing to have its 
powers extended. Why not? It means more officeholders, 
more patronage, more taxes to be collected and expended. As 
fast as the American people in State and city lay down their 
governing powers, Washington will take them up. Centraliza- 
tion is the order of the day. State rights, city rights are rapidly 
going into the discard in the American system. : 

“But has the time really come when a great American city 
is ready to say that it can not govern itself and must turn to 
Congress for adoption? If so, the great American experiment 
in government probably is ended.”’ 


On the other hand, the Grand Rapids Press believes the better 
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element in Chicago has a legitimate complaint to urge in support i 
of its petition to the Senate, and that is the Prohibition Law. | 
The United States, maintains the Grand Rapids paper, having — 


passed the Volstead Act, ‘“‘totally failed to make adequate ap- 


propriations or efforts to enforce it in wet communities like — 
Chicago. The Government, therefore, owes Chicago its coopera- — 
tion. What is started in the way of Prohibition, it ought to 

finish.” We find similar sentiments in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch and Springfield Union. 
Commerce charges the Association with being, “not a general 
good-government organization, but a Prohibitionists’association. — 
It is virtually the local of the Anti-Saloon League.” Further- 
more, says this business daily: ; 


“The Better Government Association’s request for a Senate 
inquiry was not a bona fide request. It was not made in good 
faith. The motive was not, as the country assumed, the desire 
: to obtain the aid of the 
United States Senate to 
suppress crime in a city 
which could not govern 
itself. The motive was 
simply to use the United 
States Senate as a means 
of attracting the atten- 
tion of Chicago Repub- 
LS SeB fe Vom lican voters to charges 
a Z J =o which the Better Gov- 

6ZZ ut ernment Association de- 
i 4 sired to make against 
\ one Republican faction. 
Uy Those charges are not 
ai only insincere, but they 
convey the slanderous 
impression that Chicago 
can not govern herself. 

“Chicago no more 
needs Federal aid than 
New York needs it or 
Philadelphia needs it. 
She denounces the small 
group of her citizens 
who have made a plea 
that was not intended to 
get such aid, but was in- 
tended solely for local 
political purposes.”’ 
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Altho the Senate Im- 
migration Committee 
has decided to let Chi- 
cago handle its own af- 
fairs, the committee has 
not rejected the sugges- 
tion of the Better Government Association that the Government 
shall register aliens. 


—North in the Washington Post. 


“The quota law needs appropriate legisla- 
tion to cure this defect,” thinks the New York Herald Tribune, 
“but it is threatened, on the other hand, with a sweeping exten- 
sion of the non-quota privilege.”” The refusal of the Senate, 
notes W. W. Jermane, Washington correspondent of the Seattle 
Times, ‘‘helps focus attention on the problem of the criminal 
alien in the United States.” 
political writer: 


According to this experienced 


“We have scores of thousands of that class, most of whom are 
in the great cities, where they roam at will. The Chicago com- 
mittee which requested the help of Congress pointed out that 
an amazingly large percentage of it was directly due to these 
unassimilated and unassimilable foreigners, who almost invari- 
ably are from the Mediterranean region. 

“The committee believed that a Federal question had been 
raised because of the laxity of immigration laws for many years, 
and that Congress ought to help Chicago out of its difficulty, 
at least to the extent of making a searching investigation that 
would establish the facts beyond any doubt. 

“There is a Federal question involved, for if the bars had not 
been let down, the criminal aliens could not have come in. But 
Congress believes Chicago should clean its own house, and there 
the matter rests for the present.’ 


The Chicago Journal of — 
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sat in ‘the telephone 
booth of the American Telephone and 
Company, New York, before a 
Aster instrument with a queer-looking 
transmitter. Around the sides of the 
large room and at long tables sat engineers 
and newspaper men and women, with ear- 
pieces clamped on their ears. 

- “The voice (saying ‘Good afternoon’) 
was that of D. R. Spendlove of the London 


=< 


Press Association. He was sitting in a — 
room in the British General Post-office, before an instrument 
similar to the one I had. His voice came over telephone wires 
seventy miles to a radio sending station at Rugby, England, 
thence by radio 2,900 miles to a receiving station at Houlton, 


Maine, and thence over telephone circuits 600 miles, to 
my ear. 

““My voice reached him over telephone wires seventy miles to 
the radio transmitting station of the Radio Corporation of 
America at Rocky Point, Long Island, thence by radio 3,300 
miles to a receiving station of the British General Post-office 
at Broughton, England, and then over telephone circuits seventy 
miles to London. Yet I heard him more distinctly than I hear 
the friends whom I cali up in New York, and he said he heard me 


perfectly. 

“The only obstacle which the engineers were unable to over- 
come was the disparity between the American and British 
accents.” 


On this occasion, which marked the fiftieth anniversary of the 
first telephone patent 
issued to Alexander 
Graham Bell, thirty or 
forty newspaper rep- 
resentatives in London 
and in New York took 
two-minute turns at this 
clear transatlantic talk 
during a period of four 
hours. Such a culmina- 
tion of years of experi- 
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Full Line 
menting since 1915, Ro 
when the American Tele- Wroug 
phone and Telegraph Wire Link akan? 
Company transmitted New York 


bits of speech more or From the New York Herald Tribune 
less distinctly one-way 
from the naval station at 
Arlington, Virginia, to 
the Eiffel Tower in 
Paris, produced many columns of news stories in the metropolitan 
press. A cable to the New York Tribune reported the experience 
of the representative of the London Morning Post after the 
operator said, ‘‘New York is on the line”: 

‘““The speech was so clear and the absence of atmospherics so 
marked that I realized, with the first word I heard in reply to my 


NOT AS FAR ACROSS 
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—Kuekes in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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PATHS OF THE TRANSATLANTIC WIRELESS TELEPHONE TALKS 


On the lower circuit New York talked to London by wire and radio; on the upper 
London talked to New York. 


Tribune : man. Ho nid meses of 
wonder at the progress of modern science, 
of the ‘what hath God wrought’ variety, 
also were popular, and greetings and best 
wishes were conveyed back and forth 
many times.” 
Looking . backward. Se press com- 
ment contrasts the first wire-phone com- 
munication petween two rooms in the same building in Boston 
fifty years ago and conversation now between two hemispheres, 
voices being carried over most of that distance without any 
wires at all. Looking ahead from the latest success the experts 
will not set any date for the opening of regular transatlantic 
radio telephone service. The New York Evening Post tells us: 


‘Before transatlantic telephony is put on a commercial basis 
something will have to be done about sunsets. They are the 
biggest nuisance the engineers have to contend with at the mo- 
The engineers have got their science down to a point 
where, in the winter, it is generally fairly easy to carry on a 
conversation with London if daylight is spread over the entire 
Atlantic or if darkness covers the ocean all the way. 

““But when the twilight zone is passing between the two coun- 
tries, there is trouble. The sunset ‘wall’ cuts off static, but it 
also cuts off conversation, or at least weakens the transmission. 

“‘One-way conversations with England were first established 
in 1928, but & voice had 
been carried across the 
ocean as early as 1915. 
The latest event was the 
result of experiments 
that have been carried 
on continuously since 
1923. The power used 
was 100 kilowatts, with 
thirty-five radio tubes in 
operation. The trans- 
mission from Rocky 
Point was on a 5,260- 
meter wave-length. The 
English used a 5,750- 
meter wave-length. ’”’ 


- 5260 meters 
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calls that “it took forty 
years of telephone prog- 
ress to make it possible 
for the instrument to 
span the continent, but 
in ten years the development of the radio has made it possible to 
span the Atlantic.” And the New Haven Register concludes 
that: ‘‘with transcontinental telephone service, with telephone 
service on moving railroad trains, as in Germany, and with 
transatlantic telephone service, it will not be long before a tele- 
phone really will connect with you any one any time anywhere.” 


LABOR TACKLES THE HOUSING PROBLEM 


BADERS OF THE LABOR-BANKING MOVEMENT 


“head a new $1,000,000 Ohio corporation, called the 
American Home Builders, ‘to reduce the cost of home 
ownership to workers and to originate safe and profitable invest- 
ments” in mortgages on homes. This financing project stirs up 
in the press no such epithets of ‘‘socialism” and ‘‘paternalism” 
as are being hurled at Governor Smith’s housing program for 
New York. Labor in the réle of financier and landlord to itself, 
strikes editors as being characteristically ‘‘American,” and 
especially commendable as a stabilizing influence on social con- 
ditions. The cue for such comment is given by W. G. Lee, 
President of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and Chair- 
man of the Board of the new corporation, who says: 


“Capital admits its failure to meet the housing crisis. The 
shortage of housing for people of small means, the steadily 
mounting rent schedules and the small proportion of home- 
owners among our workers constitute a menace to the social 
order. We believe that this crisis can not be met effectively 
unless and until the workers are brought to realize that the 
housing problem is their own problem, and that with their com- 
bined savings they can ease their own burdens and eventually 
bring to a reality the ideal of a home for every worker.” 

The American Home Builders is organized as a parent or hold- 
ing company for labor-controlled mortgage companies in different 
cities. Such subsidiary companies, we are told, already have 
been organized in eight Ohio cities, according to reports from 
Cleveland and New York offices. The $1,000,000 capitalization 
is made up of $10 shares of 7 per cent. preferred stock; 40 per 
eent. of no-par value common stock goes with preferred shares, 
10 per cent. is held by the company; and the other 50 per cent. 
with voting control is trusted to the company’s officers. The 
scheme reads much like any other ‘‘big business’’ proposition, 
notes the Boston Herald; ‘‘the promoters of the plan announce 
that they expect to conduct a business and not a philanthropy, 
altho they intend by the elimination of various charges which now 
boost the costs of building to keep their profits at a low level.” 
The company plans to cut costs of commissions and renewal 
bonuses, to encourage reduction of building costs by wholesale 
production in group-housing projects, and to safeguard borrowers 
through group insurance against foreclosure resulting from dis- 
ability or death. f 

Any movement like this is weleome, both ‘‘as a business in- 
stitution and as a public benefactor,” declares the Cleveland 
Press, which hopes that the American Home Builders will be 
able to carry out its aim to make home-owning easier than it 
has been in the past. The Press points out that: 


“‘“Home-owning is one of the greatest incentives to thrift. 
Aside from its practical aspect, it has a sentimental good that 
can not be disputed. While we have not checked the records, our 
guess is that home-owners are not as quick to rush to the divoree 
courts as those who live in rented flats, apartments and houses.” 

Similar commendation appears in numerous papers, such as 
the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, which concludes that 
“when organized labor enters this field, under a carefully devised 
program, the results should prove of the greatest value not only 
to the new home-owners but to the people of the whole country.” 
The Indianapolis News considers that the proposals reflect 
“‘sound vision and economic statesmanship of an admirable 
type.” 

Here is “‘a glorified building-and-loan association whose opera- 
tions will be conducted on a national scope,’ aceording to the 
Pittsburgh Gazette Times, which adds: “it will be commonly 
eoneeded that organized labor never before has interested itself 
in a project so likely to yield permanent benefits of large value 
as are to be expected from this one.” 

As an expression of self-reliance by the organizers and an 
appeal to the self-reliance of wage-earners, the Louisville Courier- 
Journal approves thus: 
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“It may be argued that there are enough loan as 
already to take care of the worker who wishes to ow) his ov 
home. It may be declared that corporations of the kind ar 
financially sound and built on a cooperative basis. _Butitis | 
probable that a labor concern would appeal to labor, where — 
otherwise it would hold aloof. It is probable that such an _ 
institution would not injure other businesses of the kind, but _ 
rather make more business and make for more general owner- _ 
ship of small homes. ; = 2 eee ' 

‘Certainly the backers of the idea have prepared the way for ™ 
greater well-being and happiness. While Europe is evolving its 
socialistic schemes, it would do well to heed this example of 
self-reliance that is being given by American labor.” a 


The new organization ‘‘bespeaks the soundness of the indus-— | 
trial structure in this country’ in the view of the Macon (Ga.) 
Telegraph, which sees that: + ee 


‘“‘While something like 2,000,000 unemployed Englishmen are 
receiving doles from the Government, American workmen, with 
practically no unemployed to support by strike allowances, are 
engaging in cooperative money-making enterprises on a syndicate 
seale.”’ . 


And the Boston Globe considers the workers’ invasion of finance 
of real significance: 


“Wrom business centers comes the prophecy that it will have a 
healthy effect on labor, teach it the problems of capital, make it 
more reasonable, easier to deal with. And from labor sources 
comes the idea that a new force, democratic in form and sym- 
pathy, has been introduced into an undemocratic system of 
industry.”’ 


‘In these days of democratic financing some way will be found 
for every sound saving and investing impulse whether backed 
by one class or another,’’ says the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
Further, we read: ; 


“As a matter of fact, the savings banks, the building-and-loan 
societies and an enormous bulk of the growing trust company 
financing by mortgage loans are all the normal responses which 
the regular banking and financial interests are making to a mani- 
fest trend of the times. Those who find fault with the growth of 
tenancy and high rents do not seem to be aware of the difficulties 
which have been encountered in every effort to combat the 
decline of the home-owning impulse. No doubt there are eco- 
nomic causes for that decline, but even these can not be overcome 
without some active cooperation on the part of the people them- 
selves; and the truth is that for a long time the average man has 
seemed to prefer the rented tenement and to sidestep the thrift 
and perseverance necessary to acquire the owned home.” 


The cost of building is the weak spot in proposed solutions of 
the housing problem, according to the Pittsburgh Gazette Times. 
That paper criticizes Governor Smith’s plan, which was discust in 
Tue Lirprary Diaeust last week: 


““Governor Smith expresses the idea that if sufficient banking 
facilities be provided, the interest rates be made right and 
certain exemptions be allowed, the want can be filled. Favorable 
financing will help, but the chief cost of a house is in the pay 
that goes to bricklayers, carpenters, hod-carriers and other 
trades along with the cost of materials. By the time these are 
added together the sum is so great that a reasonable rent based 
on the cost is excessive for a large proportion of the people who 
must depend on others to supply them with a place to live. 

“The need for financing at present costs is less than for finane- 
ing at costs that those who need most to be served are able to 
meet. Unless costs and capacity to pay are brought together 
the problem will still want for solution.” 

A letter to the New York World from Dr. Sampson Seymour 
Hecht, goes into some East Side particulars. Rents are to be 
brought down to $12.50 or $11 a room under Governor Smith’s 
plan, whereas the average price is now $5 and $6 and $7. Prices 
of commodities are comparatively low in the slum sections, and 
parents do manage to send children to school. To tear down the 
dilapidated cheap apartments and ‘“‘make these poor families, 
whose wages are decreasing, pay more will not solve the prob- 
lem.” Editorially, The World points out that $12.50 is a fixt 
maximum, not the lowest rental expected to be obtained under 
the Smith plan. 
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A PEACE-TIME GAS ATTACK 


The photograph shows the police attacking strikers at the Botany Mills, Passaic, New Jersey, with tear-gas bombs while firemen turn on streams 


from their fire-hose. 


THE BATTLE OF PASSAIC 


HEN TEAR-GAS HAND GRENADES, motor-cycles, 

saddle-horses, fire-hose, and clubs are used by the 

police in dealing with strikers who are in turn equipped 
with gas-masks and steel helmets, the military flavor of the 
encounter draws wide-spread editorial attention, And this 
interest is by no means diminished by the fact reported in the 
New York Herald Tribune that in the affray at Passaic, New 
Jersey, ‘newspaper representatives seemed to have suffered the 
severest casualties.” According to accounts in the New York 
papers, $3,500 worth of cameras were smashed on one mad 
March day, and newspaper reporters and photographers were 
curst, chased, clubbed, prodded, and shoved about by the police. 
The day after, a New York Times reporter thus pictured the 
scene ‘‘at the front’’: ‘‘ while an airplane, carrying a news reel 
photographer, swooped 
aloft in wide circles, 
thousands of textile 
strikers paraded past 
the mills, scores of them 
wearing trench helmets, 
and many equipped with 
gas-masks strapped to 
their shoulders ready for 
instant adjustment if 
the police again used 
tear bombs.”” The Pas- 
saic police chief blames 
reporters and photog- 
raphers for starting the 
violence, charging, as 
quoted in The Times, 
“that they had bribed 
small boys to throw 
snowballs at the police- 
men.’ Warrants were 
promptly issued for the 
arrest of Chief Zober and 
two patrolmen for club- 
bing strikers, while the 
New York World in the 
neighboring metropolis 
called for a thorough in- 
vestigation of “the out- 
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textile mills. 


“AND A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM” 


The head of a line of 6,000 strikers and their sympathizers marching to the Passaic 
Note the steel helmets. 


Other mounted police are riding into the crowd. This occurred on March 2, in the seventh week of the strike. 


rageous Cossack methods” of the police, and the Jersey City 
Journal declared that the police of Passaic and the adjoining 
mill-towns of Clifton and Garfield “‘have not only handled the 
strike in a manner that has created sympathy for the strikers, 
but they have also sent forth the impression that they are a 
bunch of Cossacks.” 

‘‘As to the merits of the Passaic textile strike,’ the Schenec- 
tady Union-Star does not, in view of its meager information, 
venture to form an opinion. But it feels certain that: 


“Tn relation to the violent activity of the police, it makes no 
difference whether the strike is justified or not. Amy man may 
quit his job. Peaceable picketing is not illegal. It is proper to 
persuade without violence others to quit their jobs, if the strikers 
are able to do so. All these things have been subjects of judicial 
decisions. The only thing that justifies police interference is 
violation of law or the inciting of others to violence. Even then, 
no more force is justified 
thanis necessary to pre- 
serve the peace.” 


But Police Chief Zober 
of Passaic replies that 
the strike which cul- 
minated in the violent 
encounters of the first 
week in March never 
would have taken place 
except for outside agita- 
tors, and Charles F. H. 
Johnson, Vice-President 
of the Botany Worsted 
Mills de- 
clares that the strike is 


of Passaic, 


really not an industrial 
dispute, but a ‘“‘Com- 
munist demonstration.” 
Says this spokesman for 
the mill-owners: 


“There is no strike in 
Passaic in the commonly 
accepted sense of the 
term. There is a Com- 
munist demonstration, 
led by professional Com- 
munists, not for the 
purpose of helping the 
mill-workers of Passaic 
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rgan, to give the textile workers 
‘aschooling in revolution” = a 
“Mhe strike is not the work of Passaic men—not one of the 
so-called leaders has ever lived or worked in Passaic. Nor have 
labor men who know our conditions had anything to do with it. 
‘‘Byery one knows the conditions that have prevailed for a year 
in the woolen industry. After wage-reductions and price-cuts 
by our competitors we were forced to choose between a wage- 
reduction and closing down the mills altogether. We have not 
brought in guards or strike-breakers, and do not intend to do so. 
We believe that our employees, if they had a chance to consider 
the situation and were not intimidated by mobs, would go 
to work. The mills will remain open for those who wish 
to work. To close them would simply be a surrender to the 
band of Communists who confessedly seek to use the situa- 
tion as a demonstration and a training-school of revolu- 
tionary methods.” 


The history of the Passaic 
strike, from the strikers’ view- 
point, is thus given by Bert . 
Miller, in The Daily Worker \ \ i 
(Chicago) , a Communist journal: ‘ i 


\ ih 


“Several weeks ago 5,000 
textile workers of Passaic, after 
months of careful organization 
in the Botany Worsted Mills, 
determined to call a halt to 
the campaign of wage-cutting 
initiated by the mill-owners. 
The strike begun by the 
Botany workers has _ since 
spread to almost every large 
mill in the vicinity, and by this 
time the ranks of the strikers 
has reached nearly 10,000. At 
first the workers contented 
themselves with the moderate 
demands for (1) abolition of 
the wage-cut; (2) time and a 
half for overtime; (38) no dis- 
crimination against the repre- 
sentatives of the workers. But 
as they perceived the deter- 
mination of the bosses to resist 
these demands, new demands 
were formulated including the 
addition to the old demands 
‘of (1) a 10 per cent. increase 
, over the old scale paid before 
the cut; (2) back pay; (38) 
sanitary working conditions; (4) recognition of the union; (5) 
‘ forty-four-hour week.” 


The wages of textile workers, generally speaking, writes a staff 
vorrespondent of the Newark News, vary from $15 to $25 a week 
for the men, and from $8 to $20 a week for girls and women. 
When their employers met the trade situation by closing down 
their factories one or two days a week, then by lengthening hours 
and at the same time cutting wages, we are told— 


“The workers grumbled and talked among themselves and 
complained and kept on working. Then Albert Weisbord came 
among them. He told them they were fools, the slaves of their 
masters, the bosses; that all they had to do was to strike and 
their bosses, losing profits, would yield. But he didn’t tell them 
that the mills in which they work had been producing for some 
time more than they could sell; that the wages they received 
were as good if not better than those paid to the workers in the 
mills of New England; that conditions in the trade as a whole 
determined what was paid them, not local conditions. 

“Thousands decided to try out what Weisbord told them. 
They are still trying it out. Sueceeding weeks have seen their 
ranks swelled by additional thousands. More, Weisbord and 
those with him are succeeding in interesting outside unions and 
private individuals in the workers’ cause. 

“There you have the situation: On the one hand, mill 
operators who say they aren’t worrying; that they have plenty 
of goods on hand to meet orders for several months to come. 
On the other, a motley crowd being organized, exhibiting a real 
spirit of solidarity, led by a man of adroitness and apparent sin- 
cerity, and in hope of getting assistance from labor elsewhere.”’ 
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THE QUESTIONABLE TIRE 
—Shoemaker in the Chicago Daily News. 


NO LET-UP IN COOLIDGE ECONOMY 
ETURN OF THE “BIG STICK” DAYS of Roosevelt is 
ranked among the possibilities before the adjournment 

of Congress by several editors who have read the Presi- 

dent’s warning to Congress that it must hold down appropriations 
if a Treasury deficit is to be avoided next year and business and 
industry given the full advantage of tax-reduction. There are 


Journal of Commerce, may meet with the Presidential veto. For 


pending in Congress several measures calling for appropriations — 
with which Mr. Coolidge is said to be out of sympathy, and their — 
passage, predicts the Washington correspondent of the New York | | 


/ 


example, the Executive, says a Washington dispatch to the New ; 


York Times, has set himself squarely against heavy Army and — 


Navy expenditures, particular- 
ly with regard to those for the 
aviation programs of the two 
services. The attitude of the 
Coolidge Administration is that 
economies should be initiated 


: NOW TAKE 

/ REN EASY OVER THIS 
ROAD AND | THINK OF 
WILL LAST OUT 


be followed strictly in the fiscal 
year 1927, in order to avert a 
deficit and new taxation. The 
President, according to the 
New York World’s Washington 
correspondent, ‘‘is determined 
to keep such appropriations 
down to a point which, in 
his judgment, adequately safe- 
guards national defense with- 
out greatly increasing the cost 
of government.” 

It will be recalled that when 
President Coolidge signed the 
$387,000,000 tax-reduction bill 
last month, he did so despite his 
announced conviction that it 
will mean a deficit in the Trea- 
sury next year of $100,000,000 
if appropriations run as 
timated. He also madeit clear, 
says Carter Field ina Washing- 
ton dispatch to the New York 
Herald Tribune, that he has no thought of a tax-reduction bill 


es- 


on the eve of the next Presidential election. We read on: 

“The President, according to the White House spokesman, is 
convinced that ultimately there will be further tax-reduction as 
the national debt is decreased, as the business of the country 
expands and the revenues, in consequence thereof, increase. 
But for the next two years, at least, the President feels that 
Congress and the Administration will have to look carefully 
after expenditures to keep within the reduced revenues provided 
in the new law.” 


The Government’s economie policy, observes the Washington 
correspondent of the New York Times, “is regarded by Mr. 
Coolidge as the Administration’s chief asset, and one which will 
strengthen the Republican party in the Congressional elections 
next fall.’’ 
the President’s apprehension that there will be a deficit, and have 
even gone so far as to figure out an $11,000,000 surplus for 1927— 


Treasury officials, however, apparently do not share 


Lower 
surtaxes, it is pointed out, will mean a stimulation to business, 


unless Congress should go on an appropriation rampage. 


and revenues are therefore likely to exceed official estimates. 
This, however, is not ‘‘altogether reassuring’ to the New York 
World, ‘nor does it in any way upset the forecast made by the 


President.’’ Continues this paper: 


“Tn the first place, a surplus of $11,000,000, on paper, when the 
budget figures run up into the billions, is too modest a sum to 


in the present Congress, and — 


st excited about. Again, the Treasury statistician takes no 
account of any new appropriations which Congress may make. 
A few small appropriations would convert that surplus into a 
sficit. Finally, the estimates of income are based on recent 
experience with prosperity at high tide, and the present state of 
affairs is not likely to continue indefinitely.” 
In the opinion of the Providence Journal, therefore, ‘the 
_ President’s warning to Congress should be taken very seriously.” 
“The Administration,’ explains the Omaha Bee, ‘‘asks that 
Congress, having decided how big the cloth is to be, will show 
due regard for the fact when it comes to cutting the garment.” 
And the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle believes that— 
_ “The President’s economy warning comes at the right time, 
for the appropriations for the different departments, as well as 
; those for Federal improvements in various parts of the country, 
are to a large extent still held in abeyance, awaiting final action. 
_ While under the new tax bill the Government’s annual revenue 
will reach two billions of dollars yet, when the cost of this 
government is considered, even that large sum can soon be made 
to disappear unless Congress heeds the President’s admonition.” 
Some of the appropriations bills which are said by The Christian 
Science Monitor to face reduction are the public buildings 
_measure, the bill providing for increased pensions for veterans, 
good roads development bills, and the one providing for river 
and harbor improvements. ‘‘What makes the situation doubly 
hazardous in this connection,’ remarks the New York Journal 
of Commerce, “is the fact that an election is approaching in which 
the whole House of Representatives is to be elected. Further- 
more, many members of the Senate, who are by no means certain 
of their stand back home, must go before the people. In such 
circumstances Congress has by no means always refrained from 
attempts to curry favor, and there is no assurance that it will do 


so now.” Speaking for the House, however, Representative 


Tilson, of Connecticut, Republican leader, says: 

“Congress will place itself in an embarrassing position if it 
fails to recognize the limit which it has placed on expenditures 
by the tax-bill just passed. 

“The Administration recommended large tax-reductions, and 
these reductions were substantially increased by Congress. It 
is not at all certain that the Government can be operated during 
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WATCH YOUR STEP 


—Hanny in the Philadeiphia Inquirer. 
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WHO'LL TIE UP THE OTHER DOGS? 
—Reynolds in the Portland Oregonian. 


the next several years on the amount of revenue to be raised by 
the tax-bill as enacted, even if no increases are made in the present 
expenditures. 

‘‘Congress made the large decreases in taxation with the un- 
questioned approval of the people of the country, of all parties, 
and I think the country will also approve and demand the keep- 
ing of expenditures within the limit established by that Act. 
This will mean that some meritorious proposals must be delayed 
until it becomes apparent that they may be financed without 
causing a deficit.” 


President Coolidge also has manifested during the last few 
weeks an increasing concern about State taxation as apart from 
Federal taxation, according to one of Mark Sullivan’s syndicated 
articles from the capital. As the Philadelphia Inquirer observes: 


‘‘Reducing taxes and cutting down debt is the Coolidge- 
Mellon program. But every State is increasing its debt. Our 
large cities are piling up debts at a fearful pace. City policy 
of jacking up assessments on real estate is not even a thinly 
disguised method for increasing local taxation. 

“Nowhere outside of Washington is seen any definite or rigid 
plan for reducing State and city expenditures, or State and city 
taxation. On the contrary, the policy everywhere in the latter 
group is to borrow more, tax more and spend more. 

“The United States is still prosperous, but it is not sufficiently 
so to warrant these constant and swift enlargements of local debts 
and local taxation. It is ime for local Coolidges to develop in 
cities and States to lead the way to true economies of government.” 


The Chicago Journal of Commerce, however, hardly thinks 
Mr. Coolidge actually feels very much alarmed at the possibility 
of a deficit in Federal revenues next year. Furthermore 


‘Ag to the President’s belief that there will be no tax-reduction 
next year, the fact is that no such reduction has been expected. 
But there probably will be tax-reduction in the year following 
that. It is to be expected that during the next two years Mr. 
Coolidge will be more than ever insistent upon drastic economies, 
because he realizes the practical merit of another tax-reduction 
in the Presidential year of 1928. 

“The President, in telling reporters that a deficit may be 
expected unless Congress keeps expenditures down, was referring 
specifically to expenditures for the national defense. Appropri- 
ations for this purpose should be based entirely upon the needs of 
the Army and the Navy. ‘The taxpayer should be ready to lose 
an extra dollar in tax-reduction, if necessary, for the protection 
of his country.” 


MARKET-BASKET WAGES 


MARKET-BASKET DOLLAR is the new wage standard 
announced for street-car employees in Philadelphia. 
As prevailing prices of foodstuffs go up or down, wages 
in money are to be adjusted, so that the same standard basketfuls 
of these necessities may be purchased. This innovation by 
Mr. Mitten’s ‘‘cooperative management” of the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company instantly raises much favorable com- 
ment in the press of the country. To The Wall Street News it is 
‘an interesting experiment which may generate new practise 
in a highly important economic field.”” The front page ‘‘ Round 
Table of Business” in the Chicago Journal of Commerce declares 
that Mr. Mitten has “struck a new note of 
national importance.” The Columbus Ohio 
State Journal and the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat praise the innovation in much the same 
terms. Philadelphia, tho regarded as “a 
slow-going city,’ has nevertheless ‘‘devel- 
oped what is probably the most successful 
system of street-railway operation ever 
known,” according to the Topeka State 
Journal. Success or failure of the latest 
addition to smooth operation, this Kansas 
paper observes, ‘“‘may be influenced by the 
fact that employees of Philadelphia’s traction 
company practically own and control the 
property.” 

“Mitten management,” says the company’s 
published statement, “‘is striving to supply 
the answer to the age-old problem of capital 
versus labor in a way consistent with the 
inherent rights of man in a more reasonable 
way than that of Lenin or Mussolini, and 
with more of economic promise than is con- 
tained in the nationalization of industries.”’ 

Under the Mitten plan collective bargain- 
ing is accomplished through representatives 
of employees and employer on operating de- 
partmental committees and equal represen- 
tation on general committees of men and 
management. The new wage agreement 
announces a reduced basic wage rate of 731% 
cents per hour for 10,000 motormen and 
conductors compared with the rate of 77 
cents in 1925. The company explains that 
this change has the double purpose of making 
a part of the wage dependent upon efficiencies 
and economies in production as well as 
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worked out in cooperation with the employees, of course, for that — 
is the cardinal feature of the Mitten plan. Their committees — 
will study and compare the prices of the necessaries of life, and me 
it is upon their conclusions that the wage adjustments will be 
made. This is an experiment that could only be attempted — 
where the utmost confidence exists between employers and em- _ 
ployed. Its operation will be watched with keenest interest 


everywhere.” <3 


Among economists who are quoted in favor of the “Mitten _ 
plan,” Prof. Jacob H. Hollander of Johns Hopkins University, 
especially commends the share of “‘social progress” offered in | 
the arrangement which, in addition to insuring peak purchasing 
power, at the same time provides that employees shall benefit 
with the management from the increase of 
gross receipts. W. Jett Lauck of Washington 
writes in the same vein, and Prof. Irving 
Fisher of Yale University welcomes the 
adoption of the market-basket as a yard- 
stick for real wages. : 

On the other hand, the Philadelphia Record 
in news column headlines asks: ‘‘What’s in 
the P. R. T. Market-Basket?”’ The reporter 
was able to learn that there were twelve 
standard baskets representing about 300 
commodities, but the company’s official would 
not list the contents on the ground that at 
this time it might cause a flareback of 
argument and discussion concerning family 
use of particular items. Editorially the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer attacks the Mitten manage- 
ment for first securing an increase in trolley 
fares for the “‘poor old P. R. T. horse,” and 
then ‘‘ keeping the public so dizzy over magic 
feats of financing that it won’t have an op- 
portunity to go on a rampage.” 

The Philadelphia notion, as the Brooklyn 
Eagle sees it, is an analog for Professor 
Fisher’s theory of stabilizing the dollar by 
basing it on the ‘‘index number’”’ of com- 
modities. The general lack of faith in such 
numbers, and any bureau attempting to apply 
them, is likely to prove fatal to the market- 
basket wages, we read, because— 

“The flaw in this system is structural. 
Most of the money the worker gets does not 
now go for the contents of market-baskets. 
Even at present prices raw materials for food 
demand only a varying minority percentage 
of the wage. Luxuries in the technical sense 
as contrasted with ‘necessities’ take a bigger 


maintaining a standard of living. The men THIS IS MR, MITTEN percentage. These are not to be measured 
agree to take the chance that 314 cents of Who, as President of the Philadelphia by market-baskets. And if wages could 


the 1925 wage rate shall be paid in 1926 after 
instead of before the earning of dividends 
on the Philadelphia Rapid Transit stock. 
President Mitten has asked the stockholders to authorize the 
payment of 4 per cent. of the gross income during 1926 after 
dividends have been earned to compensate the men and sustain 
efficient management. The basic wages for each class of 
employees intended as payment for average services as ren- 
dered elsewhere have been first established by the general com- 
mittees; changes hereafter are to be adjusted according to the 
rise or fall in the purchasing power of the dollar. Such echanges— 
not more than once a year normally—are to be in relation to the 
changes in the composite cost of various standard market-baskets 
computed by a bureau working under the general committees. 
Says the Philadelphia Public Ledger: 

“The idea is to protect the value rather than the amount of 


the wage earned by the employees, and an elaborate and ingenious 
scheme has been devised to accomplish this result. It is to be 


Rapid Transit Company, will set up be academically fixt at what it takes to 
a “market-basket”’ 


wage standard, furnish shelter, warmth, light, clothes and 
food to a worker and his family, something 
like slavery would be developed. ‘Neces- 
sities’ always had to be furnished to slaves.”’ 


The Philadelphia experiment differs from similar methods 
of computing fair and reasonable wages, chiefly, The Wall 
Street News points out, in the practical way of going at it. 
Further— 


“One wonders how it would work out in manufacturing, where 
employer incomes are regulated by supply and demand. If 
business be poor and profits low in the steel industry, wages come 
down. If business be active and employment fairly full, ecom- 
petitive bidding for labor acts to carry rates upward. Still, the 
Steel Corporation, for one, has made much of the living-cost 
factor in its various increases of common-labor wages since 1913, 
and it may be that, provided the Philadelphia venture proves its 
practicability, the market-basket idea will set new marks render- 
ing a truly scientific slant to the perplexing problem of wage 
fluctuations.” 
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SprEakine of the great Pow- 
s, there are the United 
5 France, Japan 

nd Mussolini Weston (Ore.) 
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- Henry Forp’s commanding 
eputation may be due to the 
fact that his detractors have 
less drag than his tractors.— 
orfolk Virginian-Pilot. 
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; Tue country is as wet as Fe 
“ever, say the wets, while the 
drys sayitis dry; and, strange —- 


to say, neither side is entirely 
_satisfied —Columbus Dispatch. 


: A Frencu broadeast lecturer 
iE recently began a talk in English 
by saying, ‘‘Good-night, ladies 


and gentlemen.” If only some 
of the others would do this!— 
_ Punch. 


HeabuineE in Tue LITERARY 
Diaest says the coal strike was 
won by the public. Certainly the public wasn’t won by the 
coal strike——Weston (Ore.) Leader. 


A woman recently told a magistrate that her son had tried 
to run away from home to be a telegraph-messenger. That 
ought to stop his running.—Punch. 


Eo Kuene 


Accorpine to Prof. H. F. Covington, Princeton students 
have increased their vocabularies 3,000 words in the last ten 
years. Anything to beat Harvard!—Life. « 


Wuen the first organized government was founded is not 
known. All that can be said with certainty is that the follow- 
ing day a ery went up for tax relief —Detroit News. 


Wuen Cal’s time is up at the White House they might give 

him the chair of political economy at one of our universities, 

-for he knows all about that kind of economy.—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


Tuere is evidently some mistake about this report that 
footprints made by an animal twenty-five million years ago 
have been discovered in Colorado. America wasn’t even dis- 
covered then.—Punch. 


Tue music crities pretty generally agree that Marion Talley’s 
~ talent, tho promising, was greatly exaggerated in the universal 
bally-hoo attending her first appearance. This, it seems, was 
not so much an opera as a performance of “K. C. at the Bat.”— 
The New Yorker. 


Maharaja realizes that the 


English rule of fair play applies 
to Indore sports, too.— Norfolk 

iat Virgunian-Pilot. 
ss MarTRIMONyY, says a Roman 


official, isa profession. We've 
certainly got some seasoned 
professionals in this country. 
—Tacoma Ledger. 


Mrpp te age is that period in 
life when you frequently have 
oceasion to try to recall what it 
was that you ate the day before. 
—Ohio State Journal. 


Ir must take a lot of moral 
courage for a woman to accept 
a winter trip to the tropics just 
after having achieved a raccoon 
coat.—South Bend Tribune. 


A SURE SIGN 
—Kuekes in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


No, romance is not dead. 
A New York girl is reported 
by a friend as so much in love 
with her fiancé that she has given up smoking, drinking and 
swearing for him.—T'acoma Ledger. 


Tur Interstate Commerce Commission evidently felt that 
the Nickel Plate was being passed around for fat contributions 
by minority stockholders.—Indianapolis Star. 


We judge from information provided by the Department of 
Justice that Andrew W. Mellon is merely the small investor 
about whom you hear so much.—Louisville Times. 


ee 


We hear that a certain trade union recently ordered a ‘‘go 
slow” strike of its members, and was very much upset because 
the employers didn’t notice any difference.—Punch. 


“Wr ought to have Mussolini for President of the United 
States,’ says a Fascistic citizen. Really, it would be worth 
while, just to see what the Senate would do to him.— Tacoma 
Ledger. 


THis may not be exactly the millennium, but would people 
have expected ten years ago that in the winter of 1925-6 the 
most engrossing international events would be girls’ tennis 
matches.— Tacoma Ledger. 


Aw advertisement says perfect teeth are necessary to perfect 
health and perfect health is necessary to perfect happiness, 
and that may be true, but the average American feels that he 
could do with false teeth, fair health and a perfect automobile.— 
Louisville Times. 


THE BOLSHEVIK MENACE TO INDIA 


RITISH VIGILANCE is given as the reason for the lack 


of headway made by Russian Bolshevik propaganda 

in India, and we are told that agents of the Moscow 
Government have found it extremely difficult to get into the 
country, while those who do elude the coastal cordon invariably 
fall into the police net sooner. 
or later. Despite this fact, 
the Soviet Government is said _ 
to be far from discouraged in | 
its determination to ‘‘under-- 
mine authority in India-as. 
part of its campaign for the 
destruction of the British Em- : 
pire.” So we are informed: by 
Sir Percival Phillips, a “special | 
correspondent of the London 
Daily Mail, who has. beer in- 
vestigating conditions in India, 
and who says that the Russian 
Red organization for India is 
still based on Berlin, with the 
“notorious Indian Communist 
Roy as the head.” This 
bureau is declared to be in 
close touch with the Kommin- 
turn, which supplies funds and 
ideas for reaching the Hindu 
revolutionaries. Sir Percival 
goes on to say: 


“The Bolsheviks can not 
maintain headquarters with 
any safety inside the borders 
of British India, nor in the 
native States where their name 
isanathema. The French set- 
tlements of Pondicherry in the 
south and Chandnagore (near 
Caleutta) are bases from which 
they are trying to instil the 
poison of Communism into tho 
masses. Pondicherry has been 
definitely linked up with Roy’s 
bureau in Berlin, and until the French authorities stirred them- 
selves the agitators sheltered there gave considerable trouble. 

““A Madrassi named Sharmi was in charge of the Pondicherry 
operations against British India. His activities came to an end 
with his internment by the French. He has since been released, 
but is still under surveillance and is unable to carry out the 
instructions of his employers in Moscow. 

“The Red agents sent to India direct from Russia have 
included at least one Englishman and several Indians trained 
in the Moscow propaganda college. All of them were discovered 
soon after their arrival and either deported or imprisoned. 'The 
last agent, a Hindu named Gupta, made the difficult overland 
journey from Moscow to India, only to find a sentence of penal 
servitude as his reward. He traveled laboriously through Cen- 
tral Asia to Bushire, where there is a Soviet bureau for ‘mission- 
ary’ work in India, there shipped as fireman ona British ship to 
Karachi, and visited Madras and Central India. 

“Gupta was arrested for complicity in the Cawnpur con- 
spiracy case (which was of purely Bolshevik origin, and sent to 
prison for five years. Since his retirement, no further attempt 
has ‘been made by the Moscow Government to plant direct 
representatives in India. Its policy has been to concentrate on 

3olshevik literature, smuggled in devious ways through the 
ports. 


THE SLIMY 


‘‘But here again the results have been wholly inadequate in — 
proportion to the time and money expended. So thorough is the 
surveillance by the port authorities, that very little, if any, of this — 
literature is ever distributed. Seizures are taking place weekly 
under the Sea Customs Act. All of Roy’s publications are 
proscribed, and he has great difficulty in delivering them to Hise 

Indian sympathizers.” 


But the real Bolshevik dan- 
ger, we read then, is not in 
India, but on her northern. 
frontiers. Moscow is described 
as working quietly and steadily 
for the consolidation and ex- 
tension of her chain of Soviet 
States in that part of Asia. 
Her policy in Afghanistan, ac- 
cording to Sir Percival, is” 
causing considerable disquiet, 
for ‘‘there can be no doubt 
that it is inspired by the deter- 
mination to reach India even- 
tually through that country.” 
Soviet Russia is charged with 
trying to bring the whole of 
Afghanistan within the Soviet 
orbit, and is said to have had 
marked suecess in influencing 
the Ameer and his people. 
According to Sir Pereivyal— 

“Mr. Stark, the Soviet Minis- 
ter, enjoys great prestige at 
Kabul. He suffered a tempo- 
rary reverse recently through 
the ill-advised action of Rus- 
sian frontier troops in oceupy- 
ing an island in the Oxus which 
Afghanistan claimed as_ her 


own. The Ameer delivered a 

TRAIL AGAIN fiery speech of protest from 
the pulpit of the |principal 

—The Daily Star (Montreal). mosque at Kabul, in which 


he declared that the Russians 
had always been unpleasant 
and untrustworthy people, and that their character would never 
change. 

“This attack was backed up by an expeditionary foree which 
left Kabul with flags flying and drums beating for the purpose of 
evicting the Bolsheviks from the disputed territory. Mr. Stark 
became feverishly active, and after a three-hour interview with 
the angry Ameer succeeded in convincing him that the frontier 
incident was merely a stupid mistake. 
recalled, and Kabul beeame calm again. 

“There is still an atmosphere of suspicion which the Russians 
are trying hard to dispel, and they appear to be having some 
success. Mr. Stark, who was formerly Soviet Minister in Esthonia, 
where he directed the Bolshevik intrigues against the govern- 
ment of that republic, is one of the ablest members of the Red 
diplomatic corps. He has increased his staff during the two 
years he has been in Kabul, and to-day there are at least 100 
Kuropean Russians engaged in active propaganda. 

“Afghanistan has an air foree which is wholly Russian. This 
is one of the most important results of Mr. Stark’s mission. It 
consists of about twenty machines of the latest type, with a 
personnel of nearly fifty experienced airmen and mechanics. 
When the Ameer visited Kandahar recently the air force main- 
tained a mail service with the capital for a month without delay 
or accidents of any kind, a feat which greatly imprest the Ameer. 


The Afghan troops were 


; air force, which possesses five landing-grounds, could bomb 
idia as far south as Lahore, from its nearest base at Jellalabad.” 
Weare further advised that other Bolshevik activities adjacent 
o India’s northern frontiers have especial significance, and it is 
related that Soviet survey parties finished surveying a railway 
from Kabul to the present railhead at Terniz, only three weeks 


Pass to Landi Khana. The Russians have com- 
pleted the telegraph line to Herat, and are con- 
tinuing it to Kandahar. This informant adds: 


“They are also opening up the route from Virini 
(which is one of their Army corps headquarters) to 
Lanchou in the Chinese province of Kansu. The 
latter province has already been marked down as a 
new Soviet State, one of the chain which Moscow 
intends shall extend eventually from Afghanistan 
across China. 

“Until a few months ago Chinese Turkestan was 
comparatively free from Bolshevik influence. The 
Russians have now established Consulates-General, 
with large staffs, at Kashgar and Urumschi. There 
is no consular work to be done there, and the ob- 
vious inference is that these missions are intended 
to turn Sinkiang into a Soviet State like Mongolia. 
There is a heavy concentration of Bolshevik troops 

- on the frontier ready to move into the province. 

‘‘ Moscow is disguising its real intentions by pro- 
fessing to have the nationalist aspirations of the 
various peoples at heart. The new Soviet States of 
Uzbekistan, Tajikastan, Khirgizstan, Urghuristan, 
and Turkmenistan are being grouped ethnologically 
rather than geographically, and it is believed that 
they will be enlarged by embodying portions of 
Afghanistan down to the line of the Hindu Kush. 

“Tf a Soviet government is set up in Turkestan, the menace 
to India will become even more serious, for the chain of buffer 
States against the Russians will thus be destroyed and there will 
be some 800 miles of contiguous Bolshevik frontier pressing 
her on the north—rough and inaccessible to troops, it is true, but 
good enough to permit the unobstructed passage of Red agents 
into India.” 
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“THE ONLY WAY 
The Western Mail 
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That world revolution continues to be the aim of the Com- 


munist International is declared by Mr. Zinovief in his report 


to the Executive Committee of the International, of which he 


is chairman, say Moscow press dispatches. He is quoted as 


saying: “It is necessary to create new fulerums, not only in 
China, where we have succeeded, but in South America, where 


imperialism oppresses a whole series of small nations. 


The Literary Digest for March 20, 1926 


after the completion of the Indian railway through the Khyber 
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ARABIA’S NEW “MASTER” 


HE MAN TO BE WATCHED in Arabia, because he is 
destined to loom large in the history of that country, we 
are told, is Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud, the Sultan of Nejd. His 
proclamation as King in Mekka, says the London Economist, marks 
an epoch in the history of Arabia, and indeed, of the Islamic 
world, which can not be a matter of indifference to the British 
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THE BOLSHEVIK SNAKE 
—The Western Mail (Cardiff). 


Empire. Twenty-five years ago, this weekly recalls, the present 


conqueror was an exile in an Arab principality under British 
influence at the head of the Persian Gulf, while to-day, it is noted: 


“He is master of all Arabia, except Kuwayt, Uman, Yaman, 
and Transjordania at the four corners. The union of the major 
part of the Arabian Peninsula under a single effective sov- 
ereignty is a rare and portentous event. When it 
was achieved by the Prophet Mohammed, and more 
recently by Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud’s ereat-grand- 
father Abdullah, it was preceded by a religious 
revival and followed by a military expansion beyond 
the bounds of the Peninsula. Up to date, Abdul Aziz 
has deliberately repeated his great-grandfather’s 
work. He has revived the puritanical Wahabi 
version of Islam, which inspired the earlier Ibn 
Saud and his followers; and in the name of this 
creed he has reconstituted his grandfather’s empire 
in a steady series of successes, which culminated 
last year in the capture of Mekka and a few weeks 
ago in the capitulation of Jiddah—the last foothold 
in the Peninsula which remained ‘to the Hashimite 
rulers of the Hejaz. 

‘Under British auspices an agreement regarding 
jurisdiction over tribes and seasonal tribal move- 
ments in search of pasture has been concluded be- 
tween Ibn Saud of the one part and our two Hashi- 
mite protégés, King Faisal of Irak and Amir 
Abdullah of Transjordania of the other part. Their 
father, King Hussein of the Hejaz, was never amen- 
able to reason, and in consequence he and his son 
Ali after him have now lost the throne of the Hejaz 
to Ibn Saud by foree of arms.” 


TO DEAL WITH A CASE OF THIS SORT” 


2 In the London Westminster Gazette, Cecil Roberts, 
wisinege, F.R.G.S., points out that Ibn Saud’s principality 
has an area as large as that of England, France 
a population of less than 


and Germany combined, but with 


This informant 


two millions. tells us further: 

“THis streneth lics in his hold over the fanatical Wahabis and 
the At Murra, who inhabit the Al Rimal, one of the most inhospi- 
table deserts of Arabia, beginning at Huffuf, the Sultan’s seat, 
and stretching down to the Arabian Sea, ith practically only the 
small oasis of Jabrin between. We only now learn, owing to the 


_ isrecognized by the British Govy- 
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| of Jeddah having completed a | Nee 


chain of conquests: that makes 
him supreme.” 

We read further that. Ibn 
Saud is ‘‘an autocratic ruler,” 
whose complete independence 
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ernment, and it isaverred that: 


“He has power over life and. 
death; his palace at Huffuf has 
not changed in its ordering 
from the time of the Arabian 
Nights being stocked with 
wives, eunuchs, slaves, re- 
tainers, and soldiers. The dis- 
cipline is strict, the whole tribe 
being hardy warriors to whom 
the great desert isa home. The 
Wahabis are a sect of puritan 
Mohammedans, and, as such, 
have no kindly feeling for Chris- 
tianity; but the present Sultan 
shows more diplomacy than 
fanaticism in his relations with 
foreign Powers. 

“The policy he follows is one 
of Arabiafor the Arabs. Neither 
Jew, Greek, Indian, nor Ar- 
menian is permitted to touch 
its finances or its trade. This 
sturdy independenceruns along- 
side a firm policy of friendship 
with Great Britain. But for 
this we might find ourselves in 
a still more perilous position in 
Trak. Both King Hussein and his son, King Ali, as King Feisal, 
were our protégés. With their downfall we might have found our- 
selves seriously involved had we not been able to rely on the fore- 
sight of the Sultan of Nejd. He has shown himself to be reason- 
able and long-headed in his recent negotiations with Sir Gilbert 
Clayton, on behalf of Iraq and Transjordania. He is feared in 
the Moslem world since the Wahabis have shown little tolerance 
to less strict sects, and Turkey therefore can not look upon him 
as a probable ally. Heis aman to watch. He has won a great 
kingdom with the sword, and appears to know the art of retaining 
it by diplomacy.” 


Of the above-mentioned Clayton-Ibn Saud treaties, a Caleutta 
weekly, The Mussulman, remarks editorially: 


“They are designed, it is said, to regulate disputes arising out 
of tribal aggressions and marauding on both sides of the Nejd- 
Transjordania and Nejd-Irak frontiers respectively, by establish- 
ing a plenipotentiary tribunal representing both sides, with an 
independent chairman to assess damages and losses and to fix 
responsibility. 

“So it appears that these are mere treaties of friendship and 
Sultan Ibn Saud has not allowed his position to be compromised 
in any way. His independence is unquestionable. One out- 
come of the treaties will, of course, be that he will not be able, 
so long as these treaties are in force, to attack Irak or Trans- 
jordania, and thus have complete mastery over the whole of 
Arabia. But we think the time has not yet come to aspire to that.’ 


Noting that Ibn Saud now rules without rival over northern 
and central Arabia, from the Red Sea to the Persian Gulf, The 
Times of Mesopotamia remarks that his territories almost equal 
the ‘vast possessions which his ancestors won in the early years 


of the last century,” andit adds: “Sultan Ibn Saud is one of the 


A GERMAN THRUST AT BRITAIN 


John Bull’s hopeless effort to bolster up former King Feisal of Hejaz, 
the man who would but could not be king. 


carries 1 no 0 weighty cat consequences for the e 
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“hey continue to be under the occult influence of C 
Britain. As for the latter’s réle in the adventure, it is dif 
cult to gage it. Doubtless, by giving him subsidies, Bri 
could have prolonged the re 
of King Ali. Would it ha 
been possible for her to sa 
the Hashimite dynasty? It 
hard to say. Atany rate, she — 
did not hesitate to throw over 
an ally — who - has cost her 
dearly for six years—and s 
has had the good sense to main-_ X 


successor in such a way that 
her prestige in Arabia remains — 
intact. 

“Tt must not be forgotten, - 
moreover, that Great Britain 
has a paramount interest in 
Arabia to make sure that her 
Moslem subjects who go thither 
on pilgrimages shall not be- 
come the victims of xenophobia. 
On the other hand, her interest 
in placing a limit on the power 
of the Hejazisis no less urgent; 
for they had to be kept as far 
as possible from Suez and the 
Persian Gulf. Hence it is in- 
dispensable for Britain to main- 
tain good relations with the 
Sultan of Nejd. 

““As for Ibn Saud, it is cer- 
tainly too much to attribute to 
him huge designs and limitless 
ambitions. 

‘He is ever aware that such 
designs and ambitions would 
pitch him against Great Britain 
and that he has more to lose 
than gain by rousing British animosity.”’ 


—Kladdcradatsch (Berlin). 


A Jerusalem correspondent of the New York World cites the 
report of the Nejdian newspaper, Am Alkura, on the crowning 
of Sultan Ibn Saud in the Holy City of Mekka, as follows: 


“The King then proceeded to the Mosque of Ka’ Aba, which 
had been decorated, circling it seven times and then praying 
on the spot said to have been a resting-place of Abraham. Going 
to the main government building, leading sheiks and chieftains 
addrest the nation. As Hejaz needed a king, was the purport of 
their remarks, there was no man in Arabia more fitted for its 
throne than Sultan Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud Al Feisal. One speaker, 
in a frenzy of enthusiasm, hailed the King with the ery, ‘“‘Had 
you not observed the will of Allah and his dictates, your nation 
would never have lived to witness such glory.” 

“Tbn Saud then spoke to his people. He counseled them to 
observe ever the will of Allah. He modestly disclaimed any 
pretense to exaltation, blessing God for the mercies he had 
secured. He denounced nepotism and its evils and promised a 
just and impartial government. Peace and security would reign; 
an era of culture and civilization allied to the Islamie faith would 
be inaugurated; they had a prosperous period before them. 
He would be their father rather than their ruler and love them 
as he loved his own family. 

‘The speech aroused further scenes of ecstasy and enthusiasm 
from the people, whose wild cries of congratulation are said to 
have resounded for miles. ‘The Lord is your reward!’ they 
chanted as the new King left in his new car for the palace.” 


It is also noted that the Hejazians reminded Ibn Saud that 
“Hejaz belongs to the Hejazians” and “‘its inhabitants shall 
take part in its administration”; to which he “agreed and 
advised them to be moderate in their aspirations and demands.” 


tain cordial relations with his 
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en they try to enter this country. 
shown in the United States for written or | 


statistic there, remarks the Manchester Guardian, 
are “not such that the nation can afford to 
withdraw the hem of its garment from its visitors 
hout incurring the charge of pharisaism that 
has so constantly been thrown at England.” At 
the same time this newspaper goes on to say: 


yr - 

“But there is little to be gained by the bandying 

of derisive comments between the peoples. There is ‘ 
one immediate and easy reform which would mitigate, 
if it would not abolish, such a storm as has lately been 
caused. That is to provide that the granting of a 
visa to a traveler should be equivalent to granting 
him the unquestioned right of entry to the country 
whose officials issue the visa. Some years ago great ~ 
hardships were inflicted upon intending immigrants who reached 
Ellis Island after their national quota had been reached and 
were then turned back from the gate which they hoped would 
prove golden.” 


But returning to the question of “moral turpitude,” The 
Guardian asserts that once a nation sets up any test for visitors, 
short of proven criminality, it condemns itself to interminable 
blunderings and discontents. When an intending traveler is 
handed a questionnaire about his faith and morals, we are told, 
he ean lie almost with impunity, if he cares to do so, or he can 
persuade himself that the terms used are infinitely elastic and 
sign with something of a good conscience. We read then: 


“The State when it holds the examinations is beyond its reach. 
The ambition stretching out overleaps itself, and the result is a 
situation like that which has just been created at Ellis Island. 
Excessive righteousness is made to look ridiculous because it 
assumed a power of discrimination which it never could possibly 
possess. Nations have wisely decided to leave certain moral 
offenses outside the pale of the law, because: the community is not 
in a position to be an equitable judge of their quality. Yet when 
it comes to the handling of strangers they endeavor to make 


BRITISH BANTER 
“Wor I am the belle of New York, 
The subject of all the world talk.” 


—The Daily Express (London). 
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“Ig ZAT SO?” 
“You can’t come in if y’ gotta ‘past.’ We gotta keep America pure!” 
—The Daily Express (London). 


signal offenses of what they do not themselves regard as crimes. 
The results are inevitably chaotic and unjust, and they are the 
more so in the case of the United States because its law both 
attempts too much and attempts it clumsily. But the lesson is for 
all nations and not for one. The law must know its limitations, 
for here tolerance and prudence march together.” 


According to the London Evening Standard, Ellis Island is 
‘not so much a question of international law as.of international 
manners,” and this daily argues as follows: 


‘Let it be conceded, for the moment, that the United States 
Government is within its rights in insisting that every foreigner 
who treads the holy soil of the Union must satisfy its ideals in 
morals, education, theology, and political theory. But go to 
the furthest limit of admission in this direction, and it would still 
be a legitimate matter of complaint that intending visitors to 
America should be treated in the manner which has given the 
name of Ellis Island so undesirable a notoriety. If the United 
States Government does really hold that being divorced by a 
foreign court of justice implies ‘moral turpitude’ of a degree to 
make even a short sojourn a source of spiritual danger to Amer- 
ican citizens in general, then its business is clearly to make it 
known that all divorced persons will be denied admission, unless 
they have previously satisfied the American Em- 
bassy or Consulate in their own country that special 
indulgence may be safely extended in their particular 
cases.” 


Says the London Daily News: 


“Tt is not the first time that ‘moral turpitude’ has 
debarred a woman from entering the United States. 
About three years ago there arrived at Ellis Island 
an eighteen-year-old Irish girl. The authorities, 
God help them—for presumably they could not 
help themselves—found her, too, guilty of ‘moral 
turpitude,’ and promptly shipped her back, having 
first suffered her to contract pneumonia. She died 
at sea, and the baby died the next day—both of 
‘moral turpitude-—in circumstances so sad that 
they cast a gloom over the rough sailors on the 
ship, and that the ship’s doctor himself—and 
ships’ doctors are not a sentimental race—cried 
out in horror and indignation at such treatment 
of a woman. 

‘One would have supposed that this revelation 
of what happens when the law undertakes to assess 
moral liabilities would have raised some protest and 
led to the prompt abandonment of so presumptuous 
an experiment. It did neither. Apparently one has 
to be a countess as well as a sinner before the absurd- 
ity of attempting to assess one’s sinfulness becomes 
finally clear to the truly democratic imagination.” 


; “AMERICAN PROGRESS AT SHANGHAI 


HE AMERICAN COMMUNITY at China’s chief 

port is twice as large as it was in 1914, we are told, 

but the population figures naturally do not give the 
whole story of the development of American interests and 
activities. An American-owned newspaper, The China Weekly 
Review (Shanghai), cites the figures made public by Consul- 
General Cunningham, which show that the number of American 
residents of Shanghai and adjacent districts is in excess of 
4,000, The figures of registration at the Consulate since 1914 
are as follows, but this weekly points out that the actual number 
of Americans in Shanghai is estimated at 10 per cent. in excess 
of the registration figures, because registration for Americans 
is not compulsory as it is for most other nationalities. 
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We read further that since 1914 the Americans have built a 
‘school for American children which cost the community about 
$1,000,000, a down-town. business men’s club which cost practi- 
cally as much, a country and recreational: club which cost 
$500,000 and a church which, when completed, will probably 
have cost $250,000. This weekly goes on to say: 


““We give the value of these various enterprises in dollars in 
order that these paragraphs may be intelligible to Americans who 
are generally charged with estimating the value of everything 
from the standpoint of dollars and cents. However, dollars and 
cents can not give a correct estimate of American development 
in this part of China in recent years, altho we can not resist the 
temptation of quoting from a recent report by Mr. Julean 
Arnold, American Commercial Attaché, to the effect that the 
United States is now supplying about 20 per cent. of China’s 
imports and is taking about 30 per cent. of China’s exports, and 
that American trade with China increased fourfold in the period 
from 1913 to 1923. Since most of China’s foreign commerce is 
conducted through the port of Shanghai, the handling of the 
American portion naturally provides a livelihood for a consider- 
able percentage of the Americans resident here. Aside from trade, 
however, we find American citizens engaged in all manner of 
enterprises at’ China’s commercial metropolis and despite the 
fact that everybody is unanimous in the opinion that ‘business 
is bad,’ we find few who are ready to pack up and go home, and 
for those who do go home, considerably more seem to be coming 
out according to the population figures.”’ 


The most important element in the development of the 
American community at Shanghai, we are advised, is 
munity consciousness.” 
average American ‘‘ 


““eom- 
There was a time, it is said, when the 
in good standing” did not take particular 
pains to advertise his nationality along the China coast. Asa 
matter of fact, it is recalled, he ‘‘usually concealed his nationality 
the reason being that Americans 
were not popular along the east coast.’’ 


if he was looking for a job, 
Some attribute this, 
we are told, to the period of the occupation of the Philippines, 
which brought all kinds of American adventurers to China, but 
this weekly avers that ‘“‘the so-called dark days extended back 
even beyond the Philippine adventure,’ 


“Mr. Tyler Dennett, in his most excellent book, ‘Americans 
in Kastern Asia,’ quotes one of the early American consuls 
at Shanghai as reporting to the State Department that ‘there 
are now in this port at least one hundred and fifty sailors, who 
go into the Chinese city and drink and riot and brawl, di: vily and 
nightly. They presume to defy all laws, because they have tried 
the jail and find they can not be confined in it. No other 
acre nt has been inflicted upon them yet besides confine- 


* and it adds: 


ment. They have no money from which to collect fines. [The 
consuls in those days were permitted to pocket the fines.] I 
earnestly request the President to give the authority to lease a 


lot of ground in this vicinity on which to erect a jail with a yard 
attached thereto, in which sailors may have air and exere ise, and 
that Congress shall be urged to make an appropriation for the 
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Parnes of erecting a jail thereon. The a ah ean peed 


the tenement, and the fines and forfeitures will Seas pay 


for a guard to attend the premises. | 


Conditions described by this ‘early American consul are said 
to have ceased to exist because the Americans on the China 
coast have developed “eommunity consciousness” and “have 
become accustomed to dressing for dinner.” Not so many 
years ago, it is related, the Astor House Bar was popularly 
known as the ‘‘American Club,” because it was about the only ¥ 
club which was open to all Americans, but— 


“Now the Americans have their own club and it’s more 
palatial and just as high class as any other nationality affords, 
go that’s that! We do not wish to imply that all Americans 
in the old days—before 1914—were low-brow people. There — 
were a few aristocrats who associated with the British clubs 
and at least one wore a monocle and spats. But generally the 
Americans were not considered as a ‘high-class’ crowd and fit 
candidates for clubs. However, they managed to worry along 
and make the best of the situation as they found it and laid 
the foundations for an American community, which probably 
is the largest outside of the United States, Manila not excepted. 
And as stated previously they are engaged in all manner of 
respectable callings which go to make up a city and help it 
grow. We have doctors, teachers, brokers, bankers, realtors, 
newspapermen, one journalist, plumbers, engineers, electricians, 
jobbers, stenographers, retailers, motor-car dealers, manu- 
facturers, authors, musicians, movie proprietors and producers, 
radio broadcasters and so on, and they have organized a Rotary 
Club, a university club, a D. A. R., a Mothers and Teachers’ 
Association, a Woman’s Club, two volunteer companies, a 
branch of the Legion, an Ad Club, Spanish War Veterans, 
and a Y. M. C. A., the latter also to cost a million. Americans 
are participating in the government of the foreign settlement 
and are generally doing their share of community activities, 
and to prove that they are not neglecting the ethical side, we 
point to the recent purchase by the local community, assisted by 
friends at home, of a $4,000 painting of George Washington.”’ 


AUSTRIA’S CHEERIER MOOD—A revival of optimism is 
sensed by some in Austria, which is ascribed to a feeling 
of spring in the air, or to other more verifiable causes. According 
to a Vienna correspondent of the Prague Central European Ob- 
server, Austria’s healthier mental attitude has a sound basis, 
because the economic position of the country improved greatly 
during the past year, as is evidenced in the thirty-seventh 
monthly report of the Commissioner-General of the League of 
Nations for Austria, Dr 


indicates the tone of the report, says this informant, and he cites 


. Alfred Zimmerman. One brief sentence 


it as follows: ‘‘Austria can be congratulated on the progress 
made in the work of reconstruction.”’ 
Another important reason for Austria’s happier frame of mind, 


he tells us, is the fact that she expects confidently that, when 
Germany is in the League of Nations, Germany will espouse 


Austria’s cause. It is then pointed out that the Austrians realize 
clearly Mussolini’s objections to the mere suggestion that Austria 


be joined with Germany, yet, we read: 


‘Austria, nevertheless, believes 
yield to an Austro-German union; and, even while the question 
is not actual at the moment, the Anschluss talk acts as a smoke- 
screen to hide the true political operations of the country. It is 
significant that Monsignor Seipel, ex-Chanecellor and leader of the 
Christian Socialists, has recently stated in the press reasons why 
Austria should seek closer economic relations with Germany. 
This suggestion is supported by meetingsin Vienna of the Chamber 
of Commerce of that capital to study ways and means of effecting 
a tariff union with Germany. It would be interesting to know how 
far this new move has been influenced by reports from Prague and 
Warsaw of a possible Polish-Czecho-Slovak economie union.” 


that some day Italy will 


Mussolini’s aversion to an Austro-German union is much more 


vital to Austrians, we are told, than his “pyrotechnics” about 
the South Tyrol. Altho the province of Tyrol made a sharp 
protest against Mussolini’s firebrand speech, it is said, the 


Austrians are fully aware that he is ‘‘not in the least likely to 


invade Tyrol and make of Innsbruck a second Corfu.” 


; PRIZE of $100 recently offered by Harry Allen Jacobs, 

architect, to the students of the Beaux Arts Institute 

of Design in New York, for the best designs for an 
-airplane-landing in a metropolis, has brought out several in- 
teresting plans, some of which are described and illustrated in 

The American City (New York), by Harry B. Brainerd, architect 
and city-planner. The program for the competition, we are 
told, reads as follows: 


“The necessity of finding a method of landing airplanes in 
a large city has been recognized by all since the airplane has 
become a machine for com- 
mercial use. The United 
States Government, for ex- 
ample, has studied various 
methods of solving this prob- 
lem in order that the airplane 
mails can be handled with 
greater dispatch. Many im- 
aginative and ingenious solu- 
tions involving the use of 
great roof areas or the devel- 
opment of open spaces in 
great cities have been pro- 
posed, but never in a form 
to create any wide-spread 
recognition or discussion. 

“This problem can there- 
fore be handled as one with- 
out limitations, save that it 
must concern itself with the 
arrival and departure of air- 
planes in the heart of a great 
metropolis. It can be as- 
sumed that airplanes can rise 
and descend vertically, as the 
helicopter will doubtless be 
perfected within a very short 
mM... s 

‘“‘Tn awarding the prize, the 
jury will give great considera- 
tion to an imaginative, well- 
presented and well-exprest 
idea.” 


‘ 


Illustrations by courtesy of The American City 


Martin Beck, whose design 
won, suggested the use of 
high, terraced buildings, in- 
corporating the idea of a typical city block 
the piers of a bridge as supports for the 
To quote from 


unit as an 


upstanding support, or 
landing. His is an architectural study in mass. 
Mr. Brainerd’s article: 


“The principal building calls for a plot about 1,400 feet 
square in which is a structure having an interior court and 
four towers about 950 feet high at points midway on each side. 
These towers support a superstructure 300 feet more in height, 
comprising the landing proper with a level 30 feet beneath for 
repair shops, waiting-rooms, and other accommodations for 
passenger and mail service. Hlevators would connect with 
surface and subsurface transportation lines. An alternate idea 
in a high-building support calls for towers on the corner of asquare, 
and arched rather than cantilevered support for the landing. 

‘““H, B. Brainerd and A. Hammarberg, a close second, recom- 
mended a steel structure suitable for erection in units over 
steamship piers or railroad yards, in order that quick connec- 
tion with surface transportation facilities may be possible. 
Practical considerations such as location with regard to the city 
plan, present-day aeronautical requirements as to landing, 
commercial demands, cost, and structural feasibility, governed 
their solution of the problem. 

“The location of landing-fields in actual city planning is 


DESIGNS FOR CITY AIRPLANE LANDINGS 


frequently difficult owing to the irregular, or rolling, terrain that 
surrounds our cities. When a sufficiently large, level tract 
with rail connections can be found, it is apt to be low ground 
and. best suited for industrial use. Other open spaces within 
city limits are apt to be preempted for park purposes, and 
public sentiment rightly favors retaining them for that purpose 
exclusively. 

‘Maj. William Hensley, commanding officer of Mitchel 
Field, has said that airplane-landings to be most useful should 
be located within reach of land transportation; that the site 
should be capable of expansion and that it should be as near 
the center of the city as possible. 


THE PRIZE-WINNING DESIGN 


In this plan, the work of Martin Beck, the unit of support for the airplane landing is a city block. 


“The requirements of present-day landings are: panels 
3 x 15 feet to mark the best approach; identification marks in 
the northwest corner of the field; the name of the town in large 
black letters on the top of the railroad station; a wind indicator 
in one corner of the field 30 feet off ground; communication by 
telegraph; hangars, shops and gasoline filling stations. 

“With these requirements in mind, Messrs. Brainerd and 
Hammarberg worked out their design. The yearly capacity of 
a landing of this sort 1,000 by 1,000 feet is estimated at 30,000 
planes of the type now in use, that is, 30,000 arrivals and an 
equal number of departures. On the assumption that each 
passenger plane carries four passengers and that the mail and 
freight planes carry an average of 1,500 pounds, and assuming 
one-third of the planes to be passenger planes and the other 
two-thirds to be mail and freight planes, the yearly capacity 
will amount to 80,000 passengers and 30,000 tons. 

“The structure is provided with two levels, an upper level 
for landing and starting only, and 30 feet below a service level 
for repair shops, gasoline filling stations, waiting-rooms, etc. 
This lower level is also provided with a cantilevered extension 
to serve as a safety cage in case of mislanding. Specially de- 
signed blind lifts are provided for transferring planes from the 
landing-deck to the service level. Elevators also run from the 
service level to the piers below to convey passengers and freight. 


several levels for repair-shops were provided and ramps for 
automobiles from the upper level to the roadway of the bridge. 

“Tho Frank Martinelli’s design took fourth place, he has 
some distinctive ideas. His design provides an anchorage for 
airships as well as a landing for airplanes and_ helicopters. 
This design has been described as a spoked wheel with a cork- 
serew corseting its hub, the landings being as many as the 
spokes, and the screw the runway down which the planes are 
conveyed to the ground. It is supposed in this scheme that 
planes would land on one of the radiating levels 800 feet high 
and 600 feet long, supported at the outer ends by thirty-two 
skyseraper hotels in groups of four each, and at their inner ends 
by eight office buildings having railroad terminals or large wait- 
ing-rooms beneath. Planes pass from the landing to the central 
tower and coast down a spiral by overhead tracks to a floor 
50 feet above the ground, discharge passengers and freight and 
continue around a loop to a departing platform. After loading, 
they spiral upwards by their own power to take off at high speed 
at the 1,100-foot level, or 300 feet above the landing-stages. 
Upon leaving the planes at the 50-foot level, passengers may 
use a circular moving sidewalk overlooking the central con- 
course below for quick arrival at their desired exit. 

‘Departing passengers may arrive at this airport via eight 
superhighways under the above-mentioned airplane landings, 
or by eight avenues converging respectively at the alternate 
railroad stations or waiting-rooms at the base of the structure. 
Taxis ramp down to an underground parking space 600 feet in 
diameter, and passengers may ascend to the 50-foot level by 
means of escalators to enter the airplanes and helicopters, or to 
the concourse at the ground level, where they may ascend to 
the dirigible mooring at the 1,375-foot level, or to the obser- 
vation tower by means of a spiral elevator which has four 
tracks leading upwards and four leading downwards. The 
observation tower is 1,700 feet high and has an enclosed plat- 
form at the top 50 feet in diameter, to house the weather bureau 
and signal station. The outstanding advantage of this scheme 
would seem to be in the speed of handling a large number of 
planes with rapidity. It is estimated that planes could be 
dispatched every four minutes from each of the eight sets of 
tracks, a total of 120 per hour.”’ 


THE DESIGN AWARDED SECOND PLACE 


In this plan, which was evolved by H. B. Brainerd and A. Hammarberg, the landing platform for the air- 
planes is supported by steamship piers as its base. 


a which dug the. Par 
Canal, to the rugged sisal 
employed in rolling mills, to 


that pull long freight trains 
the mountains, to the big Di 


examples of the application or 
production of power in large 
amounts that come within the 
range of one’s personal experience. 
And yet, according to Arthur 
Williams, of the New York Edison 
Company, the most powerful ma- 
chine in the world comes under 
none of these groups. Assuming 
that the reader has, by this time, 
given up, the answer may be sup- 
plied in the enormous turbo- 
generators that are now being 
installed in the electric plant at 
Fourteenth Street and the East 
River, New York City. One of these power units weighs over 
1,000,000 pounds, is fifty feet high, and furnishes 80,000 horse- 
power. Steam from the burning of thirty tons of coal per hour 
is required to drive it. It is more efficient than any other gen- 
erator heretofore designed, and one unit would have supplied the 
entire city of New York with electricity in 1906.” 


WANTED: A FEW MORE APES—Finding out what a chim- 
panzee thinks about is proving a slow and difficult task for 
psychologists, not because the chimpanzee doesn’t think, but 
because there are so few apes available for scientific observation, 
we are told by Science Service’s Daily Science News Bulletin 
(Washington), which says: 


“Tf stories of killing that come to us from the native homes of 
higher apes may be believed, there is real danger that the source 
of supply of apes used in psychological investigations may be 
entirely wiped out before many years have passed,’ is the state- 
ment made by Dr. H. C. Bingham, of the Institute of Psychology 
at Yale University, where two chimpanzees are being studied. 
‘A eolony of fifteen anthropoid apes, such as we studied in 
Havana last year, is one of the rarest in modern animal collec- 
tions,’ said Dr. Bingham. ‘Most of us are fortunate if we have 
one or two such animals for laboratory study. And for a single 
scientist to observe all types of the higher apes through all 
stages of development is, in the present state of our scientific 
resources, utterly impossible.’ Dr. Bingham, who recently 
addrest the American Psychological Association, has urged that 
psychologists carefully standardize their methods of studying 
apes and make their experiments scientifically precise, because 
of this shortage of subjects. ‘The investigator in ape psy- 
chology is working with extraordinary animals and with some- 
thing new in behavior turning up every few minutes one is in- 
clined to seek amusement with, rather than knowledge about, 
his subject,’ he points out. Study of the higher apes which are 
more like man than any other animal is expected to shed light 
on the development of mental processes,”’ 


powerful compound pea 


engines that drive ships, or toother — 


~ 


: 
_ KILLING THE GOLDEN GOOSE 


E DWELLERS IN A REGION fre- 
quented by tourists are often the last per- 
sons to understand why these gentry should 

come their way. It is more or less of a mystery 
to them. They thankfully receive whatever profits 
acerue, but they sometimes ignorantly do that which 
dries up this stream of wealth at its source. If 
they live on the seashore, they strew the beaches 
with garbage; if in the hills, they ruthlessly de- 
stroy the timber. Cutting down trees, in fact, is 
one of their pet performances. They are now in- 
dulging in this pastime in Florida, we learn from 
The Manufacturers’ Record (Baltimore), where road- 
building is now going on rapidly underfoot and 
often destructively overhead. We read: 


“Highway-building has made possible the rapid 
development of our country. Good roads mean 
progress, and highway-builders and all responsible 
for the creation and construction of good roads are 
doing an important work for humanity and the 
country. 

‘In this march of progress road-builders, with a 
ruthless hand, have sometimes destroyed in a few 
days or weeks vistas of beauty which it has taken 
centuries to produce. 

‘An instance may be cited in the despoliation of 
one of the scenes of great beauty on the road lead- 
ing to New Smyrna, Florida. Some one committed 
a crime against nature when in modernizing this 
road, which connects Daytona and New Smyrna, 
there was cut away one of the most unusual and 
beautiful stretches of forest-lined roadway in the 
United States. The soul of a man would be dead 
who could not appreciate it- Gone are the cathedral-like old 
live-oaks with vaulted arches seemingly supporting the blue 
firmament above. One’s imagination pictured the old road lead- 
ing to a land of enchantment. The natural beauty of the inter- 
locking trees was enhanced by festoons of Spanish moss with its 
delicate tracery, making a fairy-like scene words fail to describe. 
Late in the afternoon, with the low Western sun throwing its 
golden light through the entwined branches, there was produced 
a weird and beautiful effect, which fascinated in years past those 
travelers who were so fortunate as to pass along the way. Just 
as the rays of the sun added to the charm of these wonderful 
old trees, so the silvery moon of a Florida night produced an 
effect never to be forgotten. 


SAME SPOT TO-DAY 
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Photographs by Van de Sande, permission Suniland Magazine. Courtesy American Forests and Forest Life 
BEAUTY THAT HAS BEEN SACRIFICED TO “PROGRESS” 


The centuries-old live-oaks that arched this roadway between Daytona and New 
Smyrna, Florida, were ruthlessly cut down in order that the road might be “Smproved.’” 


“Tt ought not to be an impossible thing for those who are 
charged with the responsibility for carrying out programs of road 
improvement to find, from the engineering standpoint, a solution 
for the problem involved in straightening and otherwise im- 
proving a highway and at the same time preserving in large 
measure the royal trees which line the roadside. 

“There is, moreover, a consideration that should appeal 
even to those, if such there be, who regard a tree merely as 
something left standing through the carelessness of our less 
progressive ancestors. That consideration is this: The tourist is 
4 valuable asset. People go where trees are, and whenever a 
beauty spot is made less beautiful through their destruction it to 
that extent has a lessened charm for the discriminating traveler. 
It is not so widely sought. People go to 
other places instead.” 


— el 


INSURANCE AGAINST DOCTORS’ 
BILLS—The Family Medical Services, 
Limited, is a company which issues a 
Lloyd’s policy, described in The British 
Medical Journal (London), for insuring 
against the cost of doctors’ bills. Says 
this paper: 


‘‘We found this experiment in middle- 
class medical insurance interesting and in- 
genious, and apparently it has already been 
sufficiently successful to justify some reduc- 
tion in terms. Under the scheme the head 
of a family insured all the members of the 
family who were eligible against the medical 
fees payable during the year, after a deduc- 
tion which varied according to the doctor’s 
fee and the size of the family. Under 
another table a proportion of the expenses 
of operations and nursing homes could be 
covered. Thecompany has issued a leaflet 
answering some of the points of doubt or 
difficulty which were raised about the 
scheme. It has also omitted neurasthenia 
from the list of diseases excluded from 
the benefit.” 


THE AUTOMOBILE LAUNDRY > 


F THERE IS A LAUNDRY for one’s linen why not a 
laundry for one’s car? A Chicago firm has recently material- 
ized this idea, which, judging by popular demand, promises 

to become one of the largest specialized industries in the country, 
we are told by H. H. Starkey in The Compressed Air M agazine 
(New York). He writes: 


“The Auto Laundry is equipped with two cold-water tanks, 
each of which has a capacity of 540 gallons. Only one, however, 


Courtesy of the Compressed Air Magazine (New York) 


THE AUTOMOBILE GOES TO THE LAUNDRY 


is used at a time, altho both of them are kept filled. Besides the 
two cold-water tanks there is another container, holding about 
forty gallons. This is called the soap mixer. In the course of an 
average day’s work from ten to fifteen pounds of soap are con- 
sumed. After the soap is placed in the tank a jet of hot water is 
admitted for the purpose of forming a lather. This mixture is 
then carried by pipe-line into two tanks, the capacity of each 
approximating 150 gallons. From these tanks the soap solution 
is distributed to the working points by air at a pressure of eighty 
pounds. 

“In the cellar of the garage is a 250-gallon hot-water tank 
heated by a cylindrical coal stove. In watching operations we are 
reminded somewhat of the familiar scene in a tonsorial parlor. 
In this ease, it is not the man but the car which is ‘next.’ A car 
to be cleaned enters the portals of the garage, and is checked. 
The owner or driver is politely offered a comfortable wicker chair 
in which to wait at ease while his automobile is undergoing the 
various cleansing stages. 

“The first step is a thorough cleaning of the inside of the ear 
by comprest air. The top is dusted by hand. The automobile is 
then rolled over a pit, embedded in whose walls are eight square 
flood lights, four on each side, which thoroughly illuminate all 
parts of the car. 

“The washing of the car is ordinarily done by two ‘pitmen’; 
but when business is brisk four men are engaged. At two points 
on each side of the pit four pipes converge and terminate in 
single connections. One of these pipes delivers cold water, drawn 
from the city main; another is a hot-water-feed pipe connected 
directly to the tank in the cellar; the third furnishes the soap 
solution; and the fourth pipe is the comprest air line. 

“With these facilities at hand, the procedure in the pit is as 
follows: First, the soap-solution valve is turned on, and the 
chassis and sides of the automobile are thoroughly lathered. 
Everything is reached—rear axle, mud-guard, housing, running 
gears, front apron, steering knuckle, rear bumpers, ete. Should 
additional force be needed to wash a particularly dirty part of the 
ear then the air-valve is cracked, and this slight increase in ‘pres- 
sure behind the cleansing fluid suffices te loosen and to remove the 
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dirt. When hot or cold water is used to thin the soap mixture, 
the cleansing action is improved by applying comprest air to 
increase the force of the spray. A ‘kerosene gun’ is found to be 
effective in cleaning the motor—the kerosene being ejected in the 
form of a fine spray by means of comprest air. The atomized 
kerosene reaches and cleans crevices and hidden parts where 
soap-and-water washing would be ineffective. 


““With two men to do the cleaning, only seven minutes are = 


required from the moment the car is rolled over the pit until it is” 
moved away to make room for the next one. Naturally, four — 


men can do the work in half that time. 
has been pushed off the pit and rolled ahead about fifteen feet, 
two men with hose lines are put on the job of wash- 
ing it down with cold water at the ordinary pressure 
maintained in the city main. This rinsing takes two 
minutes. With this done, the car is pushed a little 
farther ahead. Two men, known as ‘chamoismen,’ 
now jump to do their part of the task. First, one of 
them uses comprest air to thoroughly dry the car— 
the air searching out all places where it would be 
well-nigh impossible to wipe by hand. Next, to 
balance their efforts, one man works on the inside of 
the car while the other rubs down the windows and 
the paintwork on the outside. When the chamois- 
men have finished, a nickel polisher comes along and 
gives the machine the final touches. The auto- 
mobile is now ready to pass in front of the critical 
eye of one of the proprietors, who sees to it that 
everything is as it should be before the car is handed 
over to the chauffeur or owner. When the weather 
is not bad or threatening, from forty to fifty cars 
are put through the laundry in the course of a day, 
but on Saturdays as many as eighty-seven cars have 
been laundered. 

‘““The analogy between the auto laundry and the 
barber shop is closer than one might imagine. 
Extras are urged on the automobile owner much in 
the same way as a barber recommends a shampoo, 
a massage, or a hot towel. One of these is a lubrica- 
tion mixture, employed wherever metal touches 
metal. A special gun, using comprest air to spray 
the oil solution, effectually does away with any 
squeaks caused by accumulations of rust. Other 
extras will probably be developed as time goes on. 

‘After watching the laundry in action, no doubt 
is left in the mind as to the success of the undertaking; and it 
seems certain that stations so equipped will become as common 
in the future as the familiar gasoline filling depots now are. The 
success of the auto laundry depends largely upon the effective- 
ness of comprest air and the cheapness of the machine that sup- 
plies that air.” 


THE WORLD’S MAXIMUM POPULATION—World 


lems of population are discust by Sir 


prob- 
xeorge H. Knibbs in 
Scientia (London), with special reference to the conditions 
the population. The present 
population of the globe is reckoned to be about 1,750,000,000. 


Says Nature (London) in an abstract of the article: 


governing maximum possible 


‘““He gives various estimates (based upon certain considera- 
tions) of the possible population ranging from 2,942 millions— 
if the world’s existing population increased in ratio of O. R. 
Baker’s estimate of possible increase in the U. 8. agricultural 
area—to 9,792 millions—if all existing arable land in the world 
could support three persons per acre—and a final maximum of 
13,440 millions if an average of a person per 21% acres applied 
to the whole land surface of the world. But, as he points out, 
any one estimate is unsatisfactory, because the possible number 
must depend upon the world’s social and economie organization, 
upon ethical considerations governing these, and upon the ex- 
tension of man’s knowledge of nature, and he briefly examines 
some of the main issues. Assuming that the present standard 
of living is retained, together with the present national prejudices 
and egoisms, Sir George considers it doubtful whether the popula- 
tion will ever reach the 5,000 million limit. If man better eo- 
ordinates his efforts so as to involve less expense in non-produc- 
tive effort, then possibly the advance of science may enable the 
7,000 million limit to be reached. The friendly study of universal 
economic conditions and of the adjustment of all territorial and 
economic relations, together with the advances made through 
systematized knowledge, would perhaps make possible a popula- 
tion of 9,000 millions.” 


When the car in hand ~ 


ue 


~ “Half a century has elapsed since the studies of ‘Erb and 
| al first emphasized the presumable diagnostic importance. 
» knee-kick in tion to many diseases of the spinal cord. 


The light blow on the patellar ligament of a leg crossed over the 
Strangely, the — 


knee is a familiar test to every practitioner. - 
scientific interpretation of the phenomenon has not yet been 


+ 


completed to the satisfaction of critical investigators. Thus, it the service, which it is the function of | 
~ the system to give, and you will have | 
‘a conception of the part they play. 


is still being debated whether the knee-jerk is really a genuine | 
reflex. The observation of the knee-kick by the usual clinical 
procedure furnishes at best only crude information, so that 
minor quantitative variations in the responses are always of 
problematic significance. Physiologists have long recognized 
the fact that many factors, some of them of comparatively small 
magnitude, may affect the knee-kick more or less markedly. 
Not only are there variations attributable to the strength of the 
stimulus used to elicit the muscular response, but reenforcements 
may creep in from various sources. The results indicate that the 
irritability of the spinal cord varies widely as the result of 
incidental conditions. Lombard believes that the extent of the 
knee-jerk is a sensitive indicator of the relative state of irritability 
of the nervous system. The response, he has found, is increased 
and diminished by whatever increases and diminishes the 
activity of the central nervous system as a whole. Accordingly, 
one must conclude from the studies of Williams of the University 
of Illinois that women are perceptibly more irritable than men. 
On examining college students within the same age group under 
carefully controlled conditions, she found that the average 
height kicked in response to uniform stimuli was greater in 
women; furthermore, the knee-jerk was absent much more 
frequently in men than in women. The findings may be worth 
bearing in mind in relation to the diagnostic uses of the reaction. 
One naturally hesitates to stress from any other standpoint the 
experimental conclusion that men are less irritable than women.” 


THE UNPREDICTABLE EARTHQUAKE—The fact is, says 
the writer of a leading editorial in The Engineering and Mining 
Journal (New York), that earthquakes can not be foretold as 
eclipses can be. The public expects the geologist to do this. But 
he knows more about the details of evolution than he does about 
earthquakes; concerning which it is altogether probable that 
they will never be foretellable—until after the event, as now. 
The writer goes on: 


“The population of the Eastern cities, especially the many~ 
towered New York, would be glad for a definite opinion. There 
is none possible. One may point out that New York is safer 
than any city in the Pacific region, from Denver to San Francisco, 
and from Cape Horn to the Aleutian Islands. Concerning New 
York, the newspapers are saying that experts have pointed out 
that it rests on a secure foundation. To be sure it does—none 
better; but this rigid foundation constitutes an earthquake 
menace, should a quake occur. Better in that day for the man 
who has builded his house upon sand than for him who has 
founded it upon a rock. Safety lies in yielding to the vibrations; 
not in withstanding them. Wooden structures are safer than 
steel; steel safer than brick. A clay or sand foundation is better 
than rock; and yet not thoroughly safe, as the earthquakes in 
Mexico City have shown. 

“The real safeguarding against earthquakes would be to build 
close to the ground. It appears to be the tangential and tor- 
sional twist that makes havoc, as photographs of the Tokyo and 
other disasters show. The quake itself, in and at the surface of 
the earth, is ordinarily not dangerous, nor even highly notable.” 
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of an operator in the exchange. The 


He goeson: 


change with its thousands ar 


flashing on and off, consider them the — 
representation of the subscriber ap-— 
pearing before the operators to obtain 


“Tet us review briefly a simple — 


moves the telephone receiver from the — 
hook, causing a light to flash in front 


operator inserts an answering plug in 
the answering jack associated with this 
light, which causes it to go out and 
cuts in two supervisory lights through 
the plug and cord. One of these lights 
is associated with the calling sub- 
scriber’s instrument and remains un- 
lighted as long as the receiver is off 
the hook. The other is associated with 
the plugand cord thatis to be connected 
to the desired subscriber’s line and 
lights up until this subscriber answers. 
On receiving the number thatis wanted, 
the operator puts the ealling plug, asso- 
ciated with the answering plug, in the 
calling jack connected with the desired 
number and rings the bell of the second 
subseriber. When this subscriber an- 
swers, the second of the two lamps 
referred to above is extinguished by 
the removal of the receiver from the 
hook. The conversation between the 
subseribers then proceeds. When the 
conversation is completed, the receivers 
are returned to the hooks by the sub- 
seribers, and the two lamps connected 
with the answering and calling jacks 
and plugs are lighted. This is the 
operator’s signal for disconnecting both 
lines. 

‘‘Consideration of this simple form 
of eall will show that the various lights 
flash on or off as signals five times in making the call. The 
number of times this occurs in a busy exchange or in completing 
more complicated calls can readily be imagined.” 


Courtesy of The Transmitter 
(Washington, D. C.) 


SIGNAL LAMP 
Which supplants the 


bell on the central 
switchboard. 


HOW BUSY IS THE BEE?—It is a well-known fact, says 
The Compressed Air Magazine (New York), that the name “‘ Busy 
Bee” is no misnomer; but not until recently has anything been 
done to determine just how much work the bee must do in flying 
from flower to flower to gather the delectable nectar. It goes on: 


““A honey-bee, it has been figured out by a painstaking in- 
vestigator, extracts % grain of nectar from a single clover blossom. 
To do this, it must put its proboscis into sixty different flower 
tubes. As it takes 7,000 grains of nectar to make one pound of 
honey, the bee must actually visit 56,000 clover blossoms; and, 
with sixty tubes to a blossom, this means that the bee must take 
3,360,000 drafts in collecting the sweetness necessary to produce 
but sixteen ounces of honey.”’ 


JAPANESE ART TURNS WEST 


DRIFT TOWARD EFFEMINATE DECADENCE is 
noted in Japanese art of the present day, and a Japanese 
writer is inclined to lay the chief responsibility upon 

French influence. French sentiments, says Yoshinaga Kazuuji 
in the Japan Advertiser (Tokyo), are introduced into Japanese 
art, and while they banish the gloom that had hovered over the 
native product, yet they bring forward an element that is not 
representative of Japanese culture. The writer, whose use of 
English is characteristic of a foreign mind, does not wish to be 


Courtesy of F. Valentine Dudensing, New York 


NOT OUR DOMESTIC BREED 


These cats, drawn by Fusita, the Japanese artist, “have all the wildness to us of animals seen in dreams.”’ 


too committal on the subject of the harm or the value to his 
nation’s art that these changes portend. ‘‘I can not pronounce 
judgment either for or against the movement in question, because 
it may be commendable in a certain sense, while in another it may 
be objectionable, and because it may be full of meaning, and also, 
because it may bring forth good results.’ The writer displays 
an opulence of style that is not exactly Western; perhaps the 
adoption of another medium is as difficult for writers as for 
painters. We shall not fail, however, to catch the writer’s 
argument in general: 


“Tt may be said in a general way that the fine art of the 
present day is seeking estheticism. It is striding from decadence 
toward Nihilism, or dandyism. It is in the meantime tending 
toward effeminate delicacy and sentimentalism. 

“The motives for and the formalities of expressing ideas in 
works of fine art may be diversified. The mode of expressing ideas 
in Japanese art is suggestive of Nihilistie decadence or dandyism. 
Japan’s world of fine art appears to be captivated hy such ten- 
dencies. Besides, sensualism and the principle of adhering to 
what is good in solitary life are also perceptible. Sueh tendencies 
are natural with the fine arts, which can not exist without 
idiosyncrasies. From the contemporary view-point in respect to 
connoisseurship, the mode of life and sense, fine art as instru- 
mental to decadent sensualism may be of some worth. 

“Fine art of such a nature is, in my opinion, closely related to 
the sentiment of our contemporaries, and the decadent sensualism 


of fine art and the consistent, desperate quest of effeminate 
delicacy are matters calling for reflection. The tendencies 
prevalent in the contemporary world of art provoke such an 
opinion, but the question is whether the opinion the writer holds 
is justifiable. There are artists who are trying to originate a 
mode of sound expression, while others endeavor to insist upon or 
to create ideas in order to give hints or stimula which may he 
subservient to actual life, thus showing us how we should pursue 
our life in the future. There is also a school of artists trying to. 
invigorate decadent minds and to purge life of corruption for the 
purpose of finding a genuine and wholesome life in this human 
world. 

“Critics will say that some artists 
are overwhelmed by a sense of 
frivolous fame or vainglory, de- 
voting themselves to the study of 
fine art with timidity, or that 
they are persons of cowardly 
principles, imitating the works of 
their predecessors or trying to 
catch the fancy of fools through 
exhibitions. 

“The causes may be varied, 
some of which provoke our sym- 
pathy for them. It is a fact, 
however, that works of art at 
present are mostly effeminate, 
and brilliantly beautiful only, 
that they lamentably lack the 
expression of manly individuality 
or social tendencies. Elaborate 
and magnificent workmanship 
often strikes our attention. The 
themes and expressions of works 
of fine art are marvelously up to 
date. The Nippon Bijutsu-in (the 
Japanese Society of Fine Arts), 
which is an organization renowned 
for its conservative principles, now 
exhibits Byobu, or paper-screens, 
of dazzling brilliancy, painted by 
Westernized lady artists. The 
changes are so remarkable that 
the writer is at a as to whether he be permitted to 
assent or dissent. As for the writer himself, pictures delineating 
battle scenes or barbarous events of a like nature are preferable 
to works representing effeminate expressions. So-styled cultural 
works which are careful of superfluity are singularly detestable 
in the opinion of the writer, because they are sentimental fantasy 
incarnate.” 


Photographs by Pascai Mucci 


loss 


to resemble those of 
Western States in the upheaval following the war: 


Japan’s younger generation appears 


“The quest of sensualism, effeminacy and sentimentalism in 
fine art may not peculiarly to the case of young artists, since 
devotion to pleasure-seeking may be a part of life. Otherwise 
present-day culture and the trend of the times make young 
artists sensual, effeminate and sentimental. 

“Disturbed by the devastation of the World War, the present 
generation, which knows nothing about its possibilities, has been 
involuntarily led into this world of sensual and effeminate art. 
The writer has not, however, enough time to addict himself 
to the enjoyment of the French school of art, decadence and 
dandyism, nor to dwell upon trifling sentimentalism. The writer 
might allow himself to deny all existing things as void of meaning, 
and might refuse to recognize life and art as real and actual, but 
he, who enjoys life in this world, ean not be content with the 
principle of self-satisfaction in respect to art. 

“A fresh problem connected with art will take form in creative 
efforts. It the contemporary day be taken as an objective of 
meditation, and if we reflect upon ourselves who enjoy this 


: 
, 


selves in this life at all, we must en 


mporary life, we perceive a fresh tendency in the world of 
Tf we regard life as such, and if we strive to maintain our- 
eavor strenuously to develop 
art and life. If we want to look deep into actual life, so long as 
we abide in it, we must try to find its meaning in our efforts to 
live. - . 

“With this contention as a minor premise in view, we shall 
discern the probabilities of art in our efforts to live. “To the 
Japan of the present day, decadence, sentimentalism and other 
deteriorating principles related to art are worse than useless. 
The age is long past in which a limited number of the well-to- 
do class may be allowed to enjoy art ina 
luxurious and leisurely way. Japan is beset 
all around by great and difficult questions 
in matters of polities, economy, inter- 
national relations and what not, and her 
eare is drawn to her economic reconstruction 
and to the encouragement of her industry 
and commerce. At such a time we shall 
not be permitted to waste precious time in 
the enjoyment of decadent art. When 
we endeavor to make our individual and 
social life sound, and when we are consoli- 
dating our national life, it is highly desirable 
that we make the expression of art manly 
and strong. An effeminate tendency in the 
world of art is detestable.” 


A Japanese painter who has acquired 
great vogue in Paris in recent years is a 
man named Foujita, or Fusita, as his name 
seems to be variously spelled. We retain 
the spelling used by the critic we quote 
and use the other form under the caption 
since that is the one used by the Gallery 
exhibiting the artist’s work. It can not be 
denied that he exhibits influences derived 
from his sojourn in Paris. but it would be 
wrong to select him as an example to 
illustrate the qualities condemned above. 
Mr. Foujita, whose work was recently 
exhibited at the Dudensing Galleries in 
New York, is the best available example of 
modern Japanese art tendencies. We quote from Mr. Henry 
McBride’s notices of the exhibition printed in the New 
York Sun: 

“Foujita is an exceedingly clever person. He knows how to 
suggest strength by restraint. His animal compositions are 
colored quietly, in the traditional style of the Orient, but they 
earry forcefully enough. He loves cats to be ferocious, and 
most of those he has painted have sharp claws which they know 
how to use. They are as different as can be from the cats of 
Steinlen, or from any other painted cats you have known. 

“A figure painting of some women reclining upon a beach is 
noticeable also for its restrained accomplishment. It is a pale 
picture as a whole, yet the figures are firmly there, and all the 
little hills and holes in the sand are sufficiently indicated. There 
is also a series of drawings of female heads which are delicately 
and decoratively Renoirish. 

‘‘Data in regard to Foujita have not been supplied, but it may 
be inferred that he has been confronted with the usual Japanese 
difficulty—whether to remain faithful to his own gods or to 
adopt ours. Advice in such cases is superfluous, but the ort hodox 
opinion is that worshiping at 
very far. The Japanese appear at times to be the most amazingly 
subtle people on earth, and while it is true that they copy our 
outward forms with astonishing dexterity, they have not 
succeeded in bettering us at our own game. They interest us 
only when they play their own game. The moment they begin 
interpreting us, either in poetry or in paint, we feel instantly that 
they are, after all, foreigners. 

‘Tt is so in Foujita and it is so even 1m our Kuniyoshi, who has 
lived so much of his life here that we are tempted to think him 
an exception to the rule. Foujita’s real claim is not made with 
his delicate drawings of Western beauties but with his strange 
paintings of animals, which have all the wildness to us of animals 
seen in dreams and which depend for their character upon the 
long line of classic animal paintings upon which the artist must 
have been mentally nourished as a child.” 


strange altars never gets any one 


yet 
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“STRIKE-EM-OUT MUGGINS” ET AL. | 
PORTS HAVE TURNED THE TABLES at last on the 
pessimistic heads of our educational institutions and now 
it is the turn of the ‘‘old grad” to view with alarm. What 
our college athletes mean by becoming scholars is not exactly 
explained by the New York Sun, but the facts will probably be 
read with gratitude as well as consternation in various quarters: 


“Strange days are these and bewildering to the Old Grad. 


MORE OF FUSITA’S VARIETY 


Japanese cats which “depend for their character upon the long line of classic animal paintings 
upon which the artist must have been mentally nourished as a child,”’ 


His eyes scan the sport pages for headlines mentioning Alma 
Mater. When he finds one and turns with quick hope of some- 
thing about how candidates for the varsity nine are limbering 
up in indoor practise what does hesee? Merely that Strike-’Em- 
Out Muggins has made Phi Beta Kappa! 

“Mo the true Old Grad who left the campus with an ingrained 
prejudice against the ‘rind’ and all his works this is more than 
disheartening. It is disillusioning. Last fall, when he was back 
for the football rally, Prexy, he recalls, delivered a. censorious 
address complaining that athletics were being emphasized to 
the neglect of more serious matters. ‘Hurray! said the Old 
Grad to himself. ‘That means we’re going to lick Siwash next 
Saturday.’ When next he hears that speech he will not be so sure. 

“The old order changeth; the Old Grad is not supple enough 
in his predilections to change with it. The classic illustration 
of his mental attitude is the immortal utterance of ‘Gloomy Gil’ 
Dobie when asked in September to describe the human material 
available for Cornell’s new eleven. He is quoted as saying: 

“<«They’re just a lot of scholars drest up as athletes, with their 
minds on Phi Beta Kappa keys instead of interference.’ 

‘‘Mornell didn’t do so very well at football last year, and this 
might seem to justify Coach Dobie’s low state of mind on that 
But what about Princeton? Those who doubt what 
stuff the Tiger was made of have only to ask Yale or Harvard. 
Yet Princeton now appears to have reached an extraordinary 
situation in which the ‘grinds’ are worried to death how they 
are going -to save their academic laurels from the big thewed 
athletes. 

‘Seven captains of Princeton athletic teams have won class- 
room honors this year. So have a dozen other athletes, football 
players, oarsmen, basketball players, track men, soccer players. 
The captain of the gymnasium team has attained a general first 
eroup average, the highest grade attainable at Princeton. 

“Mhe Old Grad will have to get used to it. The decrees of 
destiny are written in the stars; but astronomy rarely was more 
than moderately interesting to Old Grads. A new generation is 
erowing up. Nowadays Strike-’Hm-Out Muggins plots his 


oceasion. 


ae Nie York crities who aled to see Sparoc aoe in 


boy ~ Marion Talley’ s singing. She has sung several times 


since ‘her début and the music critics stick to their guns while 
the country critics speak of youth, and Americanism, and New 
York’s disdain of the hinterland; and charge the critical gentle- 
men who sit in the high places of the metropolis with wilfully 


blinding themselves to the fact that something good can come 


out of Nazareth. Missouri of course is in the lead in all this, 
tho Kansas with its own forthcoming candidate hailing from 
Wichita, follows a close second. Only New England has dared 
to speak cautiously, tho not without sympathy for the young 
singer’s position. What happened once may happen again. 
“There may be other Talleys in Kansas City,’ said one of the 
delegation coming to the New York début; and on the spot was 
formed the nucleus of an organization to seek them out. The 
Chicago Daily News contains the information that this organiza- 
tion, ‘‘without hope of financial profit, will incorporate, sell 
stock and employ investigators.’’ Any latent talent in the 
60,000 Kansas City children will find assistance in its develop- 
ment. The Wichita, Kansas, Chamber of Commerce already has 
its protégée in the person of Miss Kathleen Kersting, now study- 
ing abroad. In The Beacon of that city we read this defiant le 
burst to the New York critics: 


““We have been told very often by the Pence that the 
prairie country is hopeless from the standpoint of beauty. ‘How 
can anything good come out of Nazareth?’ they have super- 
ciliously inquired, and that inquiry has become a concert of 
derision. 

“And yet this flat prairie country has its Lindsborg, a com- 
munity which can not be duplicated this side of Oberammergau 
or Baireuth, where an entire town is dedicated to music of re- 
markably high class and finish. It has its Hays City, with another 
large oratorio organization; Hays City, which was once the 
rendezvous of the bad two-gun men of the buffalo and long-horn 
days. Even at Dodge City, which once had its daily ‘man before 
breakfast’ to be planted in Boot Hill because he lingered too 
long on Front Street, the musical idea has become a conspicuous 
success. Wichita is getting ready to build a municipal art 
museum. Kinsley, Larned, McPherson and other towns of the 
flat prairie country have their community theater, chorus, art 
colony. 

“Kathleen Kersting went from Wichita to Paris, “where she 
has astounded the surfeited Parisian musical critics with her 
singing, and some day, it is confidently believed, she will repeat 
Marion Talley’s operatic triumph. A civie club, which is sup- 
posed to be dedicated to building factories and eating porky 
luncheons, is providing the means whereby she is enabled to 
pursue her studies. 

“This is the Hinterland. And it is proud of Marion Talley.”’ 


‘ 


The Kansas City Star is not so demonstrative, but enters “a 
respectful protest against certain notes of disparagement directed 
against Kansas City in the Talley records”’ 


“This city is blamed for the unprecedented publicity preceding 
the début. There is no reason for this. Kansas City has been 
altogether rational about its discovery. It has found her most 
interesting and promising and has done what was needed to 
supplement her own efforts to get proper training and finally an 
advantageous appearance. It is very much in love with her. 
But it has not ‘boosted’ her. The Star, for example, has given 
little more than the news attending the progress of Miss Talley 
since she left her home town. She has not had a press agent, 
much less a ‘super-publicity’ organization, as hinted even in far- 
away London. She herself never has sought publicity. She never 
has done any ‘stunts’; she wouldn’t know how to do ‘stunts.’ 

“Tf heads were lost over this little girl, they are missing from 


Be ete? jee a ee unt a men oe mngen 


enough to pique public curiosity; it was enough to 
cerning reporters and the ubiquitous picture men. ~ They 
and they kept going. It was New York’s panes it me 
Kansas City’s.” j { E 


If mae is so the eerie must be that what New York ga 
with one hand she tried to take away with the other, and on t 
point The Star makes a neat thrust: , oe 


“Tt is quite within reason to believe that Miss Talley would : 
have fared even better at the hands of the critics in one of the 
great European capitals than she did in the reviews of New York, q ‘ 
which doubtless were just in noting the shortcomings due to in- 


experience, but evinced a timidity, due perhaps to the i inp re 


ence of some of the critics, in judging voices not wholly matured.” 


The St. Louis Post Dispatch hasn’t any call to be eee 
and isn’t: 


‘‘The critics have cause for complaint. They feel that they 
have been jostled, and it does look that way. It had become 
known that a young chit of a songbird was coming from Missouri 
to chirp on the Metropolitan stage, and they had their traps set 
to catch it and expose its shortcomings on the inside pages of their 
journals. But the songbird escaped them before they could do 
anything and fluttered to the front pages with the acclaim of the 
populace. 

“The critics were not to be driven from their duty by all the 
tumult and the shouting and the curtain calls. They sat them- 
selves down and solemnly said that the new singer was pretty 
good or not so good or just so-so, according to their several moods 
and degrees of petulance. They could name, and did name, 
various particulars in which the singer was deficient, and chided 
the public for its misplaced approval. Whereupon the publie 
said, ‘Oh, hoity-toity,’ or something to that effect, and hurried 
away to buy tickets for the next performance.” 


The Jefferson City Capital News consigned the erities to the 
nether regions and goes on to tell them how the West prefers 
to do things: 


“Possibly the manner of Marion Talley’s introduction, 
with a lot of real Western boosting from her home city, offends 
the fine tastes and sensitive souls of the New York critics. 
They can not understand the emotions that prompt the people 
of a great city to sponsor the artistic development of one of 
their own daughters and send delegations half across the conti- 
nent to help in creating the proper atmosphere for her initial 
appearance. The regular, conventional way, approved and 
followed for centuries in all of the so-called cultured centers, 
is to permit the talented ones of art, letters and musie to emerge 
only after years of extreme suffering, poverty and penury, 
living half starved in some attic until some of Dame Fortune’s 
fairies transport them elsewhere. Kansas City has found 
another method. Kansas City has faith and believes that 
Marion will easily become one of the famous songsters of her 
generation. Therefore Kansas City boosts, and even the 
people of New York respond to that spirit while Marion delivers 
the goods. So to hell with the erities.”’ 


Americanism also had the somewhat disparaging comment of 
the British press to rebuke, and here New York itself takes up the 
cudgels in the person of the Daily News: 


‘Were we not in a somewhat chastened mood just now—due 
to reactions from the workings of our immigration law—we 
should be inclined to resent these shafts aimed by John Bull at 
the screaming American eagle. We should retort to the London 
newspapers, ‘So’s your old man,’ or something equally devastat- 
ing, and join in the beating of the tom-toms and the shouts of 
‘Talley-ho!’ 

“But candor, fathered by humiliation, compels the admission 
that 90 per cent. of the enthusiasm for our newest operatic star 
is due to the fact that she is only nineteen years old; that she has 
sung a leading réle in grand opera and not how she sang it. 

sriefly, 90 per cent. of us don’t know anything about music, 


ut we know what we like,’ and just now we choose to like 
arion Talley. ; 
‘“Candor, however, must work both ways. Obviously Miss 


1p by the musical big league. Nothing, in the bright American 
lexicon, succeeds like success and who, even a journalistic John 
Bull, can prove anything to the contrary? 

_ ‘*We hope this makes the matter clear to our English con- 


temporaries—altho we doubt it.” 


AR NOVEL FOR “INTELLECTUALS” 


OT SINCE “THREE SOLDIERS” has a novel of the 
war made such an impression on reviewers as Ford 
Madox Ford’s ‘‘No More Parades.” It has been uni- 
yersally praised in all the weekly superlatives of these 
writers of such obviously short memories. The re- 
view written by Mary M. Colum for The Saturday 
Review of Literature (New York) helps us to under- 
stand how a book having the war as a subject should 
have escaped the taboo which is supposed to have 
fallen on that theme. ““‘No More Parades,’ she says, 
is probably the most highly praised novel of the year; 
in fact one discovers from the more intellectual re- 
viewers that it is a very remarkable book.” All our 
“intellectuals” are reading it, Mrs. Colum tells us, 
and she expects that “‘our young intellectual novelists 
will be heavily influenced by it or will attempt to 
imitate a whole-cloth imitation of it.” She there- 
upon attempts to tell us why a book like ‘‘No More 
Parades”’ gets this amount of attention: 


“Tt gets attention for exactly the same reason 
that the work of T. S. Eliot gets attention, and, ina 
lesser degree, that the work of the new Dial prize- 
winner, E. E. Cummings, who that journal editorially 
informs us is a great poet. The Dial does not ex- 
plain to us why it considers Mr. Cummings a great 
poet, nor does its reviewer tell us why he considers 
Mr. Ford a great novelist. But this is the reason: 
Mr. Ford, Mr. Cummings and several other writers 
of the newer order express, nimbly, and accurately, 
in carefully developed and individual style, certain 
attitudes of mind, certain sensations, certain emo- 
tions, and, above all, certain observations of this 
generation. Mr. Ford is, of course, a much more 
important writer than Mr. Cummings. They both, 
however, give expression to a certain rampant and 
disillusioned intellectualism which is the fashionable literary 
attitude of the moment. 

‘That readers should like a writer because he expresses them 
or something which interests them is understandable enough; this 
sort of judgment has indeed a certain relation to literary crit- 
icism, but it must be considered as relative to other merits. It is 
the sheerest nonsense to call a writer great because he expresses 
some facet or some neuroticism of his own generation. For 
example, I believe that T. S. Eliot expresses a part of me a great 
deal better than does John Keats or Robert Browning. But 
I am not for that reason under the delusion that Mr. Eliot is as 
great as Keats or Browning, or that he is a great poet at all—an 
excellent poet of sorts he is. An excellent novelist of sorts is 
Mr. Ford Madox Ford, but neither of them have the stamina, or 
the passion, or the hard grip on their material of the great 
writers; they have not added anything to the experience of the 
race that is going to make them live in the memory of the race, 
and, if we are to have any sort of genuine criticism, the indis- 
criminate calling of such writers great or immortal must be stopt. 

‘‘An jmmortal writer is a writer who expresses something 
immortal; a great writer is a writer who expresses something 
great—it may be something overwhelmingly great, or it may be 
simply a strong, fleeting intensity. The expression. of fleeting 
intensities, or even fleeting whimsicalities, has often innate in 
them, if not an immortal flame, at least an immortal spark, and 
so they, too, live with the greater expressions in the mind of man. 
Having made my protest against the calling of such books 
‘oreat’—and such a protest is, perhaps, the most necessary act 
of criticism at the present time, let me state that ‘No More 
Parades’ is an excellent book and worth every intelligent man’s 
or woman’s reading once. It has the integrity and the probity 


alley can sing, and sing well, or she wouldn’t have been signed 
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which The Dial reviewer credits it with; it has not, however, 
‘the single violence of passion’—it has not, in fact, passion at all; 
passion is exactly the quality lacking in such books. It has 
little emotion; it is life portrayed through thin emotions but dis- 
tinguished intellect—a life where people observe rather than 
feol things. What intensity it has is nervous and intellectual 
intensity. It is an outstanding characteristic of such books 
that they are written out of the nerves and intellect.” 


Mrs. Colum fortunately does not leave us in the dark as to 
what it is all about: 


“The two chief characters, Sylvia and Christopher Tietjens, 
similarly, are created out of the nerves and intellect, and so have 
the curious reality and unreality of such creations. The scene 
of the novel is a base-camp behind the lines in France during 
the war; naturally we do not get the emotional reactions of 
people to the war—we get their nervous reactions to minor 


AN INTERNATIONAL RADICAL LITERARY TRIO 


Ford Madox Ford, an Englishman, author of “No More Parades,’’ James Joyce, an 
Irishman, author of ‘‘Ulysses,’’ Ezra Pound, American poet and publicist; all of the 
extreme modern school who make Paris their home. 


phases of it. Readers of what are ealled very modern books will 
have noticed that in them great stress is laid on such facets of 
life as have, up to the present, been omitted altogether in litera- 
ture or relegated to a minor position. This is due to the in- 
ftuence of the discoveries of psychoanalysis which show that 
more or less hidden, and sometimes superficial desires, play an 
unsuspected réle in the nervous make-up of individuals. When 
such forces are brought out and made play the chief rédles the 
total effect is of patent unreality. In the older English novels 
such forces had no part to play. For instance, in ‘Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles,’ Tess is shown acting under powerfully moving 
influences, in powerfully significant situations, while in a book 
like ‘No More Parades’ Sylvia Tietjens’s character is shown in 
insignificant circumstances under the sway of neurotic emotions. 
Her chief desire with regard to her husband is to torture him 
with infidelities and cruelties. As she sits in a hotel lobby with 
a man who has been her lover she sees in a mirror her husband 
enter and hand a card to the hotel servant; she watches his lips 
moving as he asks for her, sees him see her sitting there. The 
description of this scene is a triumph of nervous observation. 
We have all through the book triumphs of nervous observation, 
but we have no triumphs of emotional revelation; neither 
Sylvia nor her husband are strongly alive because their creator 
had not in himself a vital life to give them. He tries to make of 
Christopher an intellectual, a chivalrous gentleman following 
public school ethics and the Arnold of Rugby code of honor; 
what he actually turns out to be is a sort of Sissy w ithout strong 
emotions, a man who tries to be unfaithful to his wife but can 
not sueceed. We are told that he won’t hit another man before 
his wife, Sylvia, but he permits his brother to write scurrilous 
letters about her.” 


ISSIONARY AND MILLIONAIRE—it may seem 

odd to join the terms, but it is as both that Sir Henry 

Lunn, the British churchman who is touring the 
world in the interest of international peace, announces his 
intention to devote his fortune to promote tinity among the 
ehurches and concord among 
the nations. What his for- 
tune amounts to is not made 
known, but it is estimated at 
millions, and he reserves for 
himself only an income of 
$2,500 a year and expenses. 
He is paying, he says, the debt 
big business owes to humanity, 
for heregards all above a neces- 
sary salary as property held in 
trust. His story is one in 
which religion and romance 
are strangely mixed in the 
achievement of his ambition 
to help mankind. In 1887 he 
went to India as a Methodist 
medical missionary, and in 
those days there was no dream 
of fortune. But in 1888 he 
was invalided home, and there 
he joined the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes at the West London 
Mission, St. James’s Hall, Pic- 
eadilly. He attracted atten- 
tion, we are told, by his religious 
journalism, first through weekly 
syndicate letters, written in col- 
_laboration with William T. 
Stead. He founded The Re- 
view of the Churches, issued at 
aloss to clergy of all denom- 
inations to promote 
unity and international peace 


ehurech 


and further other religious and 


social ends. Later he estab- 


lished a tourist agency, and is 
now chairman of the board of 
Sir Henry Lunn, Ltd., which 
business and 


conducts this 


International Newsreel photograph 


owns an interest in thirty re- 


HIS FORTUNE 


sort hotels in Switzerland and 
The 


company makes a specialty of 


other parts of Europe. 
handling tours for the Church the head of a large business 
Touring Guild, a semi-philan- 
thropical organization which 
devotes allits profits, after paying a fixt percentage for manage- 
ment and office expenses, to providing free holidays for invalids 
and overworked clergymen. Sir Henry, we are told further, has 
been an outstanding figure in the religious life of Great Britain 
since his graduation from Trinity College, Dublin. 

“Why have I done this?”’ he echoed in an interview with a 
New York Times reporter. ‘‘Why, because I wanted people to 
know when I went around lecturing and preaching that I had 


finished money-making, and that I no longer was adding to my 


RELIGION’ AND-SOCIAL*SERVICE 
ise ee ee ee ee 


LUNN’S ACCOUNTING OF HIS “TALENTS” ; 


In announcing his founding of a fund to promote unity among the 
churches and concord among the nations, Sir 
serves only a modest income for himself, says he has always held that 
“is entitled to a reasonable remuner- 
ation for his work and that he is trustee for all beyond that sum,’ 


nee 


rm 


personal fortune.” He remarked that it is said that Englishmen 
come to the United States to lecture for the sake of the dollars, 
but as for himself he asserted: ‘I’ve not come over for the dollars. 
I take no fees and I pay my own hotel expenses. I’ve come here 
with a message, and that message is to bring the churches into 
line with a united front to 
outlaw war.” The purpose 
behind his philanthropy is ex- 
plained in a letter he had 
written to the Very Rev. W. J. 
Margetson, Provost of St. 
Mary’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, 
Scotland, which we quote in 
part: 


“You and I have discust 
many things in our holidays 
together in the Alps during the 
years since the war, and in par- 
ticular the duty of Christian 
men in regard to the acquisi- 
tion of wealth. I have always 
held that the head of a large 
business is entitled to a reason- 
able remuneration for his work, 
and that he is trustee for all 
beyond that sum. In a com- 
plex civilization like ours, 
where the rewards of commer- 
cial success are very great, the 
primitive idea of tithes has 
become an anachronism and 
an absurdity, and no system of 
proportional giving can satisfy 
the demands of justice where 
the income is often many 
times that of a Prime Minister 
or a President of a State. 

“You will, therefore, under- 
stand me when I tell you that, 
prefatory to the important en- 
gagements which I have under- 
taken to fulfil on my journey 
around the world, I have 
definitely decided at the end 
of this present year to divest 
myself of all my property and 
form an incorporated society 
which will provide the necessary 
funds for continuing in the 
future the publication of The 
Re view of the Ch urches. issued to 
the clergy of all communions, 
PEACE as it now is, at a heavy loss, 
to support all movements for 
chureh unity and international 
peace, and further other re- 
ligious and social ends. I wish 
you, as a valued and interested 
friend who understands my pur- 
poses, to be one of the trustees. 

“There is a special obligation on me to take this step, because, 
as you know, I was ordained nearly forty years ago with the 
special intention of spending my life as a medical missionary 
in India. You know how ill-health drovetme back from India, 
and the reasons which prevented my acceptance of Archdeacon 
Farrar’s invitation to become his nominal assistant and to preach 
at St. Margaret’s, Westminster. This invitation and Bishop 
Temple’s offer to ordain me were declined with great reluctance.” 


FOR 


Henry Lunn, who re- 


Thus, continues Sir Henry, he was driven from the work he 


loved to enter the business world for his livelihood. His earned 


- magnification of a 


1@ for his stewardship in the practical surrender of his 

' fortune,” the Washington Star approves it as “true 
ilanthrop y,” and believes that it “will unquestionably make 
human betterment during his lifetime.” Equally as approv- 
the Springfield Union remarks on Sir Henry’s “‘practical 
ency” in linking together unity among churches and con- 

rd among nations, and makes the point that “so long as the 


hurches are split in several ways over the efficacy of doctrines 


wn the national desires, ambitions and intrigues which make— 
smnational concord and peace difficult. For the best results: 
who seek peace among others should be in pretty complete 
enjoyment of their own.” To go on: 


Bt ee ee eS Re. e = e — e  orn 


Hose 


' “When there is a growth of such things as tolerance, when 
more largely takes the place of suspicion, when conces- 
ns, either in church doctrines or in nationalist designs, are 
ier and more common, when, in short, the spirit of unity and 

is stronger interdenominationally and internationally, 

ething should be gained in both the worthy ends to which 
Henry generously devotes his fortune. ‘Tho such a spirit 

of unity and peace among men is not a salable commodity, it is 
ible that money may be helpful, provided, of course, there 

is not too much quarreling over the privilege of spending it.” 


; it strikes the Pittsburgh Post that tho billions are spent for 
war, comparatively little has been applied to the cause of peace. 
Happily governments are now devoting some money to purposes 
of war prevention, and The Post would have us ‘instead of 
falling under the deadly spell of the cynics who say that war 
ean not be prevented, catch the inspiration of those who through 
long careers keep up their faith and their enthusiasm for the 
cause of peace.” To the New York Times the Lunn gift is 
another straw in the wind indicating that the idea of stewardship 
is increasing its hold. Moreover, “it is the best answer to com- 
It preserves the incentives, it gives 
The private millionaire 


“munism and State socialism. 
the community the highest benefit. 
becomes the missionary for the general good.” And the Hartford 
Times takes pride that the Lunn example, ‘‘much too exceptional 
in Europe, has become in our country rather commendably the 
fashion.”’ Says the Hartford paper: 


“Time passed, long ago, when the wealthy here, characteris- 
tically, would or eould regard their possessions primarily as 
matter for disposal by the whims of self-indulgence or for the 
silly family pride otherwise than by emulation 
in benevolence. That is why here community spirit and the 
prevalence of marked individual sacrifice willingly made in the 
aid of public service run higher and more enthusiastically than 
in any nation abroad, thus testifying splendidly in its magnificent 
achievements not to the economic value of liberty merely, but 
in its matchless spiritual and social vindications. Had ezarist 
Russia Lunns, the Romanoff crown jewels would never have 
gone to the auction block. Given Lunns in Italy, parliamen- 
tarianism would have survived. Take them out of any democracy, 
its hopes, its protections and its glories go with them. Nowhere 
long can the priceless privilege of individualism rest on the 
license of ‘As I will,’ but on the liberty of ‘As I ought.’ ”’ 


less sta 


r rites, they are hampered somewhat in their efforts to break a: 


escutcheon the disgrace of the evils 


Y» 


worker among the submerged tenth 


world’s greatest moral clean-up organizations more familiar 
the sodden aspects of drunkenness and debauchery 


and their 
devastating influence on the home. It was while convalescing 
from. an attack of appendicitis that she issued her statement on 
Prohibition, which is quoted in part by the New York Times 


as follows: 


“ After all these years of hard fighting to protect the home, 
emancipate neglected children and wipe from our national 
arising from drink, it is good 
to find that the people of America have come to a correct judg- 
ment concerning the drink evil. It is unthinkable that the coun- 
try will ever return to the deadly saloon system and a resump- 
tion of liquor vending. 
“Surely it will be conceded that the Salvation Army knows 
something about the evils of strong drink. From the day my 


father founded the organization in England to combat the degra- 


dation and vice that are inevitable consequences of liquor 
drinking, the Salvation Army has held rigidly to its purpose, and 
feels that it had a great deal to do with the enactment of Prohibi- 
tion in America. a ee 

“Tt is an illogical thing to say that because a new law has not 
worked like magic it is best to cast it aside and return to the 
original state of vice which, because of its awfulness, prompted 
the enactment of that law. Such a thing would make civiliza- 
tion march backward. It is rather the duty of the citizen, the 
State and the Government to find ways and means to make the 
law work out its unquestioned benefits to humanity. It can be 
done. It is being done. 

‘“‘Bnemies of the Volstead Law waste their time when they try ~ 
to tell organizations like the Salvation Army that national 
Prohibition will not work. Vast changes have come about, and 
to undo them would be to strike a blow at every fireside and 
every industry in this country. 

“Why try to tell the Salvation Army that the park benches 
are crowded with drunken men as they were before Prohibition 
when we used to gather them in on Thanksgiving Day, for 
example, and fight to salvage them? They are gone. The 
benches still remain, but the occupants are not drunk any more; 
they are climbing upward to better things while the public 
rushes by all unheeding. Why try to tell us that workingmen 
spend their wages before their families can get the money for 
food, and that men beat their wives and children as in the old 
days? It simply is not the case. 

“Te the idle rich persist in making a sport of the Prohibition 
law, the day may come when the boulevardiers, vastly in the 
minority, will have to be salvaged out of their attractive places 
for secret drinking and rescued, if possible, by the Salvation Army 
just as the poor saloon victim used to be. In that event the 
sober and progressive working classes will automatically become 
the aristocrats, and society, so-called, will be turned upside down 
in its system of organization. 

“Tn other words, drinking and flouting 
are a fad and will die out.”’ 


the Prohibition law 


In testimony of Miss Booth’s experience and of her fitness to 
pass judgment on Prohibition, Arthur J. Davis, State Superin- 
tendent of the Anti-Saloon League of New York, says, as he is 
quoted in the same paper: 


‘She led her band of salvationists against the drink evil in the 


United States and consistently the saloon while she 
salvaged its wrecks and bound up the wounds of its victims. 
Evangeline Booth has been knocked down by drunkards and so 
badly injured that she spent months in hospitals. Tn the early 
days of her work in the New York slums salvationists were 
murdered by drunkards. She, therefore, knows what she is 
talking about when she attacks the illegal liquor traffic and 
upholds Prohibition. For seventy years her organization has 


BREAD FROM A KOSHER DINNER 
‘6 WF THIS BE KOSHER MEAT, lead me to it.” Thus Dr. 

S. Parkes Cadman, just before he sat down to what is 

said to have been the first kosher dinner given by Chris- 
tians to Jews. It was a good-will gathering arranged in New 
York by the Federal Council of Churches through its Committee 
‘on Good-will between J ews and Christians, which is cooperating 
with similar committees of the J ewish bodies to encourage 
mutual respect and friendship between the two faiths. Its 
sponsors said afterwards, we read in press reports, that the 
dinner would make history in two respects: one, in that it was 
the first time in the history of the Christian Church that such 
full consideration was given to the conscientious convictions of 
orthodox Jews on the laws of Kashruth—laws relating to kosher 
food—by the Christian Church, and, second, in that it was the 
first time that national leaders of Jews and Protestants met 
together for a public occasion of this character. Its sentiment 
was exprest in this “Message to the American People” which 
the gathering of 500 representative Jewish and Protestant 
leaders unanimously adopted: 


‘Ours is a nation which was founded in neither race nor creed, 
but rather in the adherence to principles of liberty and brother- 
hood. From the earliest beginning of our history as a peopie it 
was our need and our privilege to invite all mankind to come 
and work together toward the building of anew world, conceived 
in liberty and dedicated to equality. To this end our fore- 
fathers guaranteed to every man freedom of worship and the 
rights of citizenship, regardless of faith or place or origin. 

“Tt is fitting that we, the heirs of a noble past, should remind 
ourselves and our fellow citizens of those great principles, and 
that all should dedicate ourselves anew to observing them by 
mutual understanding, friendly accord and earnest cooperation 
for the common good.” 


To Charles Evans Hughes, formerly Secretary of State, who 
presided, it was, we read, extraordinary that Christians and Jews 


should have to talk about good-will. It can not be achieved, he 


said, by attempting a unification of belief or practise. ‘‘But 
we can be united in the solid rock of righteousness.’ From 


Governor Smith came a message saying that it had been his 
experience in life “‘that the first step in the removal of prejudice 
is knowledge. When people of different races and traditions 
act together for a common cause they soon recognize in each 
other, not the differences that divide, but their common humanity 


that unites them.” Dr. Cyrus Adler, president of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of New York, recalled, as we quote from 


the press: 


“When the Republic was established it was our greatest 
American, George Washington, in his address to the Jews of 
Newport, Rhode Island, who declared that ‘all possess alike liberty 
of conscience andimmunities of citizenship. It isnow no more that 
toleration is spoken of as if it were by the indulgence of one class 
of people that another enjoys the exercise of their inherent 
natural rights.’ 

“Even before these utterances of Washington there were 
evidences of good-will. It is extraordinary when one considers 
the attitude in other parts of the world that Jews contributed 
funds to the completion of the steeple of Trinity Chureh in New 
York in 1711, and that Christians under the leadership of so 
eminent an American as Benjamin Franklin aided in the main- 
tenance of a Jewish synagog in Philadelphia some seventy years 
later. is 

“In endeavoring, as religious men and women, to reestablish 
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fought the saloon and knows the advantages of its banishment.” 


this good-will, which has undeniably lapsed in many quar 
we are also serving the Republic, which can not exist i 
broadest foundations if its citizens do not hold each oth 
mutual confidence and respect.”’ j 
A plea to begin the work of understanding with the ch: 
in the home was voiced by Mrs. Rebekah Kohut, a leader am 
American Jewish women and author of ‘‘My Portion,’ and” 
Cadman, who is President of the Federal Council of the Chur 
of Christ in America, insisted that agreements, rather 
disagreements, should be emphasized if a permanent reli 
Locarno is to be established. This public breaking of bread | 
Jews and Christians is generally acclaimed as a chief event i 
religious history. In the opinion of The American Hebrew (New 
York) ‘“‘it is a movement typically American; broad-minded 
constructive, modern. It knows as sound psychology that 
handclasp augurs the common meeting-ground; that contacts’ 
foster a sense of mutuality; and that rational good-will among al 
its citizenry is the bedrock on which real Americanism rests.” 
The Utica Press ‘‘respectfully submits that if there were more 
dinners of the type, attended by the same prominent leadership, 
there would be far better understanding among the people, less 
bitterness and more cooperation.” To express a common 
thought inspired by the message sent out from the gathering, 
we could not do better than to quote from the Cincinnati Enquirer: 


“Tf only men would fit themselves to its appeal and teaching, 


what a glorious social and political estate soon should be enjoyed 


by the populations of these States! These States now are bound 
in devotion to the basic principles of an epic creation, but too 
often they are sadly disturbed by recrudescenses of fanaticism, 
intolerance and so-called reform impulses and activities. that 
are designed to wreck all friendly accord, to defeat progressive 
cooperation, to confuse all mutual understanding, and thus to 
retard the evolution of all those things most contributive to the 
common good. 

‘Racial, religious and political groups, blindly arrayed in 
opposition to this noble statement of principle, can not establish 
a lasting, constructive citizenship. Only in this reaffirmation of 
devotion and fidelity to the basic principles on which our political 
and social structure rests ean be found assurance of the surpass- 
ing destiny of the nation proclaimed by its founders as the just 
reward of a people dedicated to the principles of justice, freedom 
and equality.” 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE STORY—The scaffold sometimes 
gets the victim of environment, who if his early training had 
been different might have been saved from the hangman’s 
noose. Recently two young men, both in their early twenties, 
were hanged in a Southern county. They went to the seaffold, 
we are told, with smiles and without a trace of fear, consoling 
their relatives. Sheriff, deputies, chaplain and newspaper men 


were moved to tears by the fortitude of the condemned and 


their triumphant faith that God had forgiven them. They 
had confessed their crime, and believed their penalty just. But 
the lesson they should have learned at their mothers’ knees 


came to them only with the hangman’s rope. Here is what 


The Christian Century (undenominational) has to say: 


“Neither of these lads had a decent home. Their parents 
were in both eases divoreed. They had grown up in a remote 
community where poverty is the general portion and where 
bootlegging is the best paying industry. Edueation was frowned 
upon by those who never had a half chance to obtain it, and 
those who sought better ways were derided. The economic 
ereed of the community held that the world lives by shrewdness 
and plunder and that it is lawful to do anything you ean get 
away with. Religious service consisted of an occasional revival 
of the holy roller type. Thus these lads drank rotgut whisky 
from their early teens, filehed to escape hard work and turned 
bootleggers. Seeking the company of girls whose morals were 
akin to their own, and finding the returns of their trade un- 
equal to the demands of such loose living, they shot a traveling 
pedler and took his cash and goods. Thus runs the story, from 
sordid fate to triumphant faith. It shows the tragedy of social 
neglect and the psychological power of a gospel of forgiveness 
to redeem.” 
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Such good vegetable soup can only be made 
with thirty-two different ingredients. 

It takes fifteen vegetables of splendid 
quality to give all the enjoyment you take in 
eating Campbell’s! 

That invigorating, appetizing flavor can 
only be produced when the soup contains rich 
beef broth. 

Alphabet macaroni and selected barley are 
necessary to make the soup so hearty and 
substantial. 

And for extra pleasure to your appetite 
there must be these savory herbs and this 
skillful seasoning. 

Then —and only then—you get the best 
vegetable soup that can be made—Campbell’s! 


32 ingredients 12 cents a can 


Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned. : a 


[' you wonder what the flapper phi- 
losophy of life is, perhaps Mr. Weaver 
can tell you better than any other, and he 


eonfides this revelation to the March’ 


Century: 
SOLILOQUY 
[Mother to Girl-Infant] 
By Joun V. A. WEAVER 


There you lay, so little an . young and soft . 
My baby girl. . . and my big girl, some day. . . 
How am I goin’ to start you the right way 

So’s you’ll get somethin’ decent out of life? 
Boys can take care of their self; but a girl, now... 
You got to get the best that’s goin’, darlin’! 

It ain’t any cinch, the things you're up against. .-. 


Most folks would say I ought to bring you up 
Good, and pure, and innocent.... Oh, yes, 
“‘Be good and you'll be happy’’—is that so? 
I’m happy, I guess. Oh, I been good, all right, 
And all them other things. And your Pa, yeh, 
He’s a ‘‘good’”’ man—he does the best he can. 
I got a roof over my head, and clo’es 

Enough .’. . none of the dainty things I dreamed of 
And nothin’ fancy about this little flat, 

And only movies to go to. . . and a plenty 
Of dirty dishes, and always breakin’ my back 
Tryin’ to keep things tidy . . don’t kick; 
It’s got to be put up with. And poor Frank, 

It ain’t his fault. He is a good man, too. 

Yeh, heis good, andIamgood...andso... 


They’s lots of luck about this marryin’. 

Take Lucy. She’s another, lots like me. 

Always behaved herself, and done her duty; 

Nobody ever said one thing against her. 

Well, and she just kept goin’ on, like a mouse, 

Quiet and nice, workin’ for Mr. Humphreys, 

Bein’ his private secretary, always 

Learnin’ more things about his business, 

And helpin’ him so well, until one day 

She got another offer, twice the pay; 

And when she told him, all of a sudden he says, 

“Lucy, I got so used to havin’ you 

Help me, and seein’ you, and talkin’ to you, 

I couldn’t stand it if you went away—’”’ 

So now she’s Mrs. Humphreys, and she has 

A real nice house, and everything she needs, 

Even a Buick coach . . and a fine husband.... 

Oh, it ain’t anything so very grand, 

But still and all, bein’ good paid . ~ fOr Hen. wi. 

Of course, I guess the one that made the biggest 

Success of any of the girls I know 

Was Rose. Nobody ever called her good! 

My, when I think of how we used to talk 

About her pettin’ and drinkin’ and runnin’ around 

While we was still just kids! . Oh, she was 
wild, 

You bet! And everybody knew the way 

She got swell dresses, and the things she did, 

And all the men she had but 
somethin’ 

About her you couldn't help but keep on likin’, 

And as for men!—‘‘Say, I can handle 'em!”’ 

That’s what she used to tell us—and she could, 

She had ’em wrapped around her little finger. 

Sure, she was ‘‘bad.’’ But, still, she wasn't cheap. 

She had her own ideas, and she stuck to ‘em, 

And didn't she meet Earl Coles in a cabaret, 

And didn’t he go completely off his nut, 

And didn’t she keep him jumpin’ through 
hoop, 

And would he rest until she married him? 

Well, now look at her. Money by the ton, 


there was 


tho 


And swell friends—yes, and nice ones, plenty cf 


‘em. 
She’s happy. Oh, sheis! Oh, I can tell! 
And she behaves—you bet your life she does, 
And that Earl Coles is the proudest man alive. 
Can’t keep his eyes away from her one second. 


She loves him, too . well, it's a great success, 
That marriage.... Yep she knew her 


game, and played it, 


Shall I bring you up to know all about men, 
And all about yourself? Ought I to raise you 
So you can look at life without a wink, 

And punch it in the jaw, and knock it cold? 
Shall I make you a Rose? 


And still, there's Lucy. 
She was a good girl. . . yes, butsoaml... . 
Oh, what's the answer? 


Brrore we bid good-by to winter, we 
pay this little tribute out of the New 


Republic: 
BEATEN TRACKS 


By Lesiiz NELSON JENNINGS 


That night while we were snug abed it snowed— 
Like powdered mica, glittering and fine, 

Paving with alabaster every road, 

Obliterating every boundary line. 

We found a shorter way of going between 

The house and barn that morning; there were n9 
Tences or gates or bars to intervene: 

We walked securely over the crusted snow. 


Strange how a blizzard alters things, upsets 
Our well appointed world and makes a law 
Unto itself that nothing can relax. 

The wind against a thousand chimneys whets 
Inexorable knives, until a thaw 

Puts our feet back in the old beaten tracks. 


THERE is a romance in names that seems 
to be successfully caught and registered in 
the following, which appears in ‘‘ Poetry 
of To-day,” a quarterly “‘extra’”’ of The 
Poetry Review (London): 


THE SONG OF THREE KINGS 
By Puyuurs Hastings 


f you cross the Cotswolds at break of day, 
When the stars have gone and the moon is gray, 
You may see the shadows of three lost kings, 

Farinmail, Commail, and Condida. 


They are pale and thin, and they madly ride, 

As if Death were galloping at their side; 

There is terror upon those haunted kings 
Farinmail, Commail, and Condida. 


There was reason once to be bold and gay, 
or Cirencester, Gloucester, and Bath had they; 
Oh, bitterness for those lonely kings 

Farinmail, Commail, and Condida. 


Long ago in that place in the Cotswold land 

Wild Cutha sprang forth with his warrior band, 

And Ceawlin brought death to those mighty kings 
Farinmail, Commail, and Condida. 


If you pass by Painswick at break of day, 

When the night is gone and the world is gray, 
You may see the shadows of three lost kings 
and Condida. 


Farinmail, Commail, 


Tuts is an English winter, tho it is 
reflected in the New Republic (New York): 


WINTER FIELD 


By A, EH. Corparp 


Sorrow on the acres, 
Wind in the thorn, 

And an old man ploughing 
Through the frosty morn. 


A flock of the dark birds, 
Rooks and their wives, 

Follow the plough team 
The old man drives; 


And troops of starlings, 
A-tittle-tat and prim, 
Follow the rooks 
That follow him. 


Tue radio has taught us what mysterious 
things fill the air; perhaps some day we 
shall invent an instrument that will reveal, 
as does this poem in The English Review, 
what things of the past the air stiil 
treasures: 


SUMMER AIR 


By KeNNETH ASHLEY 


The wind blows through the borough town, 
The wind blows down the lane, 

And soft and plaintive as it goes 
It sings a low refrain: 

O, lads who loved grow old and die, 
But love shall yet remain. 


O, many a man has reared a house 
That since has sunk for shame; 
And many a man gone proudly once 
Who now is lost to fame— 
But I mind many a lad and lass 
Who only garnered blame. 


Two shamefaced lovers years ago 
Had scarce a word to say: 

The love they whispered in this lane 
Shall whisper here for aye— 

And O! What empty words of kings 
Since then I've blown away! 


Sra pictures and land pictures may be 
drawn in contrast, but the sailor still 
clings to the sea and the landlubber to 
his land. This is in the New York Herald 


Tribune: 
SAILOR, WHAT GREEN WAVES— 
By EvizaBetH THOMAS 


Sailor, what green wave hears the meadowlark, 
The hour when gulls come keening here inland? 
The while your sea-salt rimes these branches dark 
What unknown apples swell from ocean’s sand? 
Sailor, what small thorn pricks your vessel's side 
When sea snails under fruit-hung hedges creep; 
When these fields blow with buds of foam flung 
wide, 
What petal-drift will brush your sails’ white 
sweep? 
Sailor, what church spire, in your telescope, 
Slim as the mast the watcher on the tower 
Espies aslant upon the watery slope, 
Rings softly far the country Sunday hour? 
And what slow hill on your horizon grows, 
Sailor, when sea this wave to heaven throws? 


THERE is more than flippaney in the 
woman’s retort, quoted here from The 
Spectator (London) if your philosophy can 
find it out: 

WOMAN AND PROFESSOR 
By 


Rost FYLeMAN 


He stood and pointed with scorn at a Bond Street 
window, 
\ quaint, dry figure in that delectable place. 


“All this finery,’ he said, ‘‘all these fripperies, all 


these gewgaws— 

Isn't it a disgrace 

That a 
were water 

To deck her body and her face?” 


woman should spend money as if it 


“And yet,’’ 

creature 

Adjusting the folds of her garment with pur- 
poseful care 


[ said, “but for some pre-historic 


4 


Or spending long hours twisting this way and that 


way 
The strands of her hair, 
Possibly neither great London, 
Professor, 
Nor I, might be there.” 


nor you, friend 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON AND THE CONSTITUTION 


No. 4 of a series of articles designed for student use in the nation-wide Oratorical Contest 


This competition is open to all students in secondary schools—public, private, and parochial—and takes the form of 
original ten-minute orations on the Constitution. The chief objective sought is to increase interest in and respect for the basic 


principles of our Government. 


Twenty-six representative newspapers throughout the United States have joined in promoting x 


and supporting these Oratorical Contests, believing them to be notable contributions to better and more intelligent citizenship. 
In the course of an address on the scope of the Contest and its power for good, President Coolidge sarde It represents the most 
effective method of enlisting the interest of young men and women in our governmental institutions.” Inthe opinion of educators, 
a closer acquaintance with the Constitution of the United States is a fundamental need to-day in the education of young people. 


“UPHOLDER OF THE RIGHTS OF THE INDIVIDUAL” 


T THE TIME OF THE great Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787 Thomas Jefferson was in France, where he 
had been since 1784, and where he remained until 1789. 
He was therefore not a member of the Convention, nor was he 
‘able to take part in any of the debates that immediately preceded 
the Convention, or that immediately followed it. Nevertheless, 
Jefferson imprest himself deeply upon the opinions of the time, 
-and his spirit was felt in the making of every part of the Consti- 
‘tution. Altho his duties as American representative in France 
kept him at a distance, he maintained the most eager interest 
in all that went on in the United States. He kept up close cor- 
respondence with James Madison and others, and through 
them exerted considerable power. Jefferson had so long been a 
forceful American leader that people naturally looked to him 
for advice. 

When the Constitution had been adopted, Jefferson wrote to 
Adams: ‘‘ How do you like our new Constitution? I confess there 
are things in it which stagger all my dispositions to subscribe to 
what such an assembly has proposed. The house of Federal 
representatives will not be adequate to the management of 
affairs, either foreign or Federal. Their President seems a bad 
edition of a Polish king. He may be elected from four years to 
life. . . . I wish at the end of the four years they had made him 
forever ineligible a second time.” 

Jefferson was too fundamentally democratic in his views to 
look with contentment upon the possibility of long tenure of 
office. He could not at all agree with such aristocratic proposals 
as those of Alexander Hamilton, who would have had the Presi- 
dent and the Senate elected for life. The spirit of the country 
has supported Jefferson’s views rather than those of Hamilton, 
and has made his fears groundless. 

In general, Jefferson found in the Constitution views that he 
had long advocated. ‘‘I approved from the first moment,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘of the great mass of what is in the new Constitution; the 
consolidation of the government; the organization into executive, 
legislative, and judiciary; the subdivision of the legislature; the 
happy compromise of interests between the great and little 
States by the different manner of voting in the different houses; 
the voting of persons instead of States; the qualified negative on 
laws given to the executive; which, however, I should have liked 
better if associated with the judiciary also, as in New York; and 
the power of taxation; I thought at first that the latter might 
have been limited. A little reflection soon convinced me that it 
ought not to be.” ; 

Then he turned to the omission of points in which he strongly 
believed: ‘‘What I disapproved from the first moment, also, was 
the want of a bill of rights, to guard liberty against the legislative 
as well as executive branches of government; that is to say, to 
secure freedom in religion; freedom of the press; freedom from 
monopolies; freedom from unlawful imprisonment; freedom from 
a permanent military, and a trial by jury, in all cases determi- 
nable by the laws of the land. I disapproved also the perpetual 
reeligibility of the President.” 

Jefferson was always the apostle of liberty, and the upholder 
of the rights of the individual. He believed that it is just as 
possible to have a tyranny of the people as it is to have a tyranny 
of a king. As he himself exprest it: ‘‘Wherever the real power 
in a government lies, there is the danger of oppression. In our 
governments the real power lies in the majority of the community, 
and the invasion of private rights is chiefly to be apprehended, 
not from acts of government contrary to the sense of its econ- 
stituents but from acts in which the government is the mere 
instrument of the major number of the constituents.” 

Jefferson believed, as he wrote: ‘‘That men are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness . . . To secure 
these rights governments are instituted among men.’ The kind 
of government in which he believed, he said, is ‘‘A wise and 
frugal government which shall restrain men from injuring one 
another, which shall leave them otherwise free to regulate their 
own pursuits of industry and improvement, and shall not take 
from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned.’’ 


‘““Governments,” he said, ‘“‘are republican only in proportion 
as they embody the will of their people and execute it.” With 
all this emphasis on the rights of the individual Jefferson was a 
strong upholder of the Federal authority. Without that, he 
saw that chaos would again rule. To the people of his time he 
said, as he would have said if he had been writing for those of a 
later time: ‘‘ Cherish the Federal union as the only rock of safety.” 

At the same time he believed in conserving unimpaired all the 
rights of local authorities. ‘‘Our country,’’ he said, “‘is too large 
to have all its affairs directed by a single government.” ‘I 
deem as an essential principle of our government, the support of 
the States governments in all their rights, as the most competent 
administrators for our domestic concerns, and the surest bul- 
warks against anti-republican tendencies.” 

Jefferson believed that good government rests upon an intel- 
ligent people, and because of that belief he exprest abiding 
faith in popular education. In 1810 he wrote to Governor 
Tyler: ‘‘ [have indeed two great measures at heart, without which 
no-republic can maintain itself in strength. 1. That of general 
education, to enable every man to judge for himself what will 
secure or endanger his freedom. 2. To divide every county into 
hundreds of such size that all the children of each will be within 
a central school init. . .. These little republics would be the 
main strength of the great one.’’ Real freedom, he believed, 
comes from the heart of the individual. He looked far into the 
future when he said: ‘“‘Educate and inform the whole mass of 
the people. Enable them to see that it is their interest to pre- 
serve peace and order, and they will preserve them.”’ 

Certainly Jefferson exprest great wisdom when he indicated 
that the people of his time could not hope to make a constitution 
that would be adapted to the needs of every future time. He 
urged people ‘‘To keep in all things within the pale of our 
Constitutional powers, and to avoid sharp practise in interpreting 
the Constitution. ‘‘Instead of trying what meaning may be 
squeezed out of the text,’’ he said, ‘‘or invented against it, 
conform to the probable one in which it was passed.’ While he 
thus believed in adhering, whenever possible, to the letter and 
to the spirit of the Constitution, he foresaw that time would 
bring about the necessity for change. Very emphatically he 
said: ‘‘The real friends of the Constitution in its Federal form, 
if they wish it to be immortal, should be attentive, by amend- 
ments, to make it keep pace with the advance of the age in 
science and experience.” 

He would have been the last one to wish to have his work, or 
the work of his fellows, looked upon as perfect and conclusive. 
He exprest his opinions fully when he said: ‘‘Some men look at 
constitutions with sanctimonious reverence, and deem them 
like the ark of the covenant, too sacred to be touched. They 
ascribe to the men of the preceding age a wisdom more than 
human, and suppose what they did to be beyond amendment 

- Lam certainly not an advocate for frequent and untried 
changes. . . but I know also, that laws and institutions must 
go hand in hand with the progress of the human mind.” 

In a certain sense Jefferson foresaw the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, that abolishing slavery. When he 
wrote the Declaration of Independence he incorporated a clause 
against slavery, a clause that was later omitted. When his 
proposition to give the masters the power to confer freedom on 
slaves born in Virginia was lost he wrote prophetically: ‘‘It was 
found that the public mind would not yet bear this proposition, 
and yet the day is not distant when it must bear and adopt it, 
or worse will follow. Nothing is more certainly written in the 
book of fate than that these people are to be free.’’ Almost in 
sadness he wrote: ‘‘The hour of emancipation is advancing in 
the march of time. It will come; and whether brought on by the 
generous energy of our own minds, or by the bloody process of 
St. Domingo... it is a leaf of our history not yet turned over.” 

On all occasions he insisted on a minimum of government and a 
maximum of freedom. In Virginia he had led the way in estab- 
lishing the right of trial by jury. He had led to the abolition of 
the old system of entail. He had opposed an established church. 
He had advocated a common-school system and general educa- 
ses Such a man had made a deep impress upon the people of 

lis time. 


so 


a, 
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LUXURY MOTORING 


Eight-cylinder Vehicles an Inexpensive Indulgence 


By H. Massac Buist * 


“One of the three outstanding developments 
brought to public notice at the recent inter- 
national passenger-car show at Olympia was 
the coming of the eight-cylinder-in-line engine 
—not as an experiment, but as a well-proved, 
thoroughly commercialized form of luxury 
motoring, * * * marketed today at prices. that 
compare favorably with six and even with four- 
cylinder engined vehicles. * + 


“In making a first post-show season road trial 
of a ‘straight-eight’ car I sought, not something 
utterly new, but a well- proved proposition, pre- 
sented in its latest guise at comparatively a 
very low price. 


“Therefore, selected the Hupmobile, theengine 
being of moderate size from the English point 
of view, and of small size from the American. 
And so it possesses the advantages of compact- 
ness, occupying no more space than an ordinary 
six-cylinder engine of the volume, and develop- 
ing more power per cubic inch of piston dis- 
placement than is customary in transatlantic 
practice. Certainly common sense characterizes 
the design. 


“Refinement is the first quality that strikes you 
when handling this car. Release from effort is 
the second impression received. 


“The ‘straight-eight’ Hupmobile has such pleas- 


* FI. Massac Buist is considered, both in his own country and in the United 
States, to be one of the leading motor car critics of Great Britain. His train- 
ing and experience in engineering enable him to choose unerringly the better 
points of mechanical design and the finer manufacturing practice. The Hupp 
Motor Car Corporation feels that it is unnecessary to add any comment of its 


own to Mr. Buist’s article. 


ant and undisturbed fluency of functioning that 
it fully justifies the two extra cylinders. 


“The back axle gearing is on the wise American 
principle that is now beginning to be exploited 
generally in this country. The result is that you 
start by engaging the second speed and pass 
immediately into the direct drive, which need 
not be taken out even when negotiating steep 
gradients. 


“The way to test hill-climbing is to approach 
the rise so leisurely that one could pull up at 
any moment. If the back axle gearing is suit- 
able, provided the engine is up to its work — 
as few are— you can proceed on top gear with 
ease and spirit. The ‘straight-eight’ Hupmobile 
fulfills the extremely difficult and rare combi- 
nation of these desiderata. 


“For the rest, this Hupmobile has a new steering 
gear designed specially for balloon tyres. The 
clutch is refined and smooth; the four-wheel 
brakes are more than adequate and light to apply. 
The coachwork details are thought out on com- 
mon sense lines. 


“My trial was made with a saloon (sedan) body, 
therefore one had the opportunity of testing the 
quietness of the car, as well as its comfort; both 
are praiseworthy. 


“ Attogether, this is a vehicle of distinctive de- 
sign and performance, which represents remark- 
able value, for here is astill rare type of luxurious 
motoring combined with durability.” 


New Series 


HUPMOBILE 


IGHT 


“THE FILIPINO GHANDI” 


O MANUEL QUEZON HAS BEEN NAMED by some 
students of Far Eastern affairs. But he has also been 
dubbed “the Mussolini of the Philippines,” so there is a 

wide choice of comparisons. A vivid sketch of the would-be 
liberator’s personality, with a glimpse of the passionate regard 
in which he is held by his own 
people, is given by James 
Hoeck, writing under a Manila 
date-line for the New York 
Evening Post. He invites our 
ears to the shout of ‘Quezon! 
Viva Quezon!” picked up 
along the road as the 
“automobile cavaleade’’—or 
““motoreade”’ as it begins to 
be called—whirls by. The 
hour, we learn, is four in the 
morning, ‘“‘before the first 
streak of dawn,” and the 
route leads down a lane ‘‘be- 
tween lurid bonfires which 
stab into the night,”’ a country 
boulevard lined with Filipino 
peasants “‘returning from early 
mass before the day’s labor 
begins, the bright cloth on the 
heads of the women bobbing 
in the headlights of the auto- 
mobile for hundreds of yards.” 

Included in the caravan is a 
sedan containing Manuel Que- 
zon, ‘‘president of the Philip- 
pine Senate, leader of the 
Independence party and idol of 
his people.”’ But his passing is 
unannounced and unexpected. 
Only here and there is he 
recognized; but “‘every now 
and again comes that shout 


International Newsreel photograph 


THEY HAIL HIM 


champion of 


from the wayside, or from one of those gnomes squatting over a 
fire at the fringe of a field.” And the writer explains that it is the 
harvest season, and the countryside teems with activity, ‘‘even 
here, 200 miles north of Manila, for the Filipinos go to work at 
dawn and take a siesta in the hottest part of the day.” 

Mr. Hoeck had just returned from a tour of the northern 


a3 


provinces of Luzon in the company of Quezon—‘‘a triumphal 


procession through the most thickly populated part of the main 
island ’’—and he tells us: 


Quezon travels at all hours. Leaving Manila the night before 
by special train, we had reached San Fernando, the terminus of 
the line and half-way along the northern coast of Luzon, at about 
four o’clock. There a fleet of automobiles met the party to con- 
vey it north with scarcely a rest. And the farther we went the 
more intense was the welcome. 

For more than 100 miles, at every village passed by the motor 
caravan, there were welcoming arches of bamboo, laced with 
flowers, and nearly always a band, perhaps just a group of old 
men with watery eyes and ragged dress, sobbing out toothless 
notes on battered instruments; again it might be the local school 
band in starched uniforms. Hager crowds greeted the presi- 
dential van at the center of each large town, hundreds of per- 
sons coming from the tiny villages lying off the main road. 
Occasionally Quezon stopt and got out to shake hands with the 
Governor of the province, the Mayor, the president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and other Petitions 


officials. were 


“EL PRESIDENTE” for 


Tgnoring Governor-General Wood, the Filipinos go for orders to this 


independence—Manuel 
Philippine Senate. 


presented—a new schoolhouse was needed or an irrigation 
system—and Quezon in each case told them what he thought 
could be done. 

Quezon’s tour in Northern Luzon is typical. Wherever he 
goes officially there are similar demonstrations. He is always 
‘‘El Presidente” to these people. They look to him for all their 
public wants. If the final 
power of veto is vested in the 
Governor-General, it is before 
Quezon that the villagers sue 
for favors. 

If independence were to be 
granted to-morrow this un- 
crowned monarch of the 
Philippines would be made 
President of the republic, for 
bis party, the Consolidados 
Nacionalistas, is in power in 
nearly every part of the islands. 
His nearest rival, Sergio Os- 
mena, is in control of Cebu 
only. 


Quezon, we learn, does not 
deliver many speeches now; 
only two were made on this 
trip through the North, and— 


These were arguments for 
independence, coupled with 
bitter indictments of Gover- 
nor-General Wood. At Nar- 
vagan, for example, the Fili- 
pinos insisted that something 
be done about their half- 
completed schoolhouse. Que- 
zon, in simple, adroit Janguage, 
which was translated into the 
vernacular Ilocano after each 
phrase, explained that the 
appropriation which provided 
their school had _ been 
passed by the Legislature, but 
was cut down by the Gover- 
nor. He was to blame. And 
why should an American, 
a foreigner, be allowed to 
dictate how the Filipinos should spend their own money? he 
argued. Quezon’s speech closed with the threat that ‘‘if the 
American Congress attempted at its present session to usurp 
further the powers of the people, the Filipinos would show the 
world that they knew how to defend their liberty and their 
rights.’’? This appeal to a national spirit never fails to bring a 
harvest of applause. 

Quezon, whose eloquence won over the late President Wilson 
while he was Philippine Commissioner to Washington and who, 
as a fruit of his suecess in the United States, is now serving his 
second term as president of the Senate, is already campaigning 
for reelection in 1928. Realizing that public improvements are 
the key to popular favor, he is driving the Senate and the Gover- 
nor-General to get more money for schools and roads. 

As the party was ferrying across the Benquet River on a 
primitive bamboo raft manned by eight men who propelled it 
with poles Quezon suddenly exclaimed: ‘‘I want to put a con- 
crete bridge here.’’ He also dreams of extending the railways all 
over the islands. 

Picturesque and impulsive is this Ghandi of America’s posses- 
sion in the Far East. He traveled on this occasion with a com- 
plete jazz orchestra, transporting the musicians 300 miles to a 
town in the North to play at a wedding ball. In the special train 
that brought us two-thirds of the journey was an elaborate larder 
of specially prepared foods, a shower bath, a stock of the finest 
cigars and a party of eight guests, mostly Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. Only alcoholic refreshments were lacking, for the 
Filipinos rarely drink. 

There is a bit of the Tammany boss in his make-up, a soupgon 


Quezon, President of the 


ee 
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DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Millions of boys and girls of today are 
eager partisans of the Cadillac—anxious 
to grow up and have a Cadillac of their 
own, like Father and Mother. 


With thousands, the ownership of a 
Cadillac is a family tradition dating back 
to the days when Grandfather bought his 
first Cadillac, a quarter of a century ago. 


All through these 25 years Cadillac has 
consistently stood in the forefront of all 
the world’s motor cars. 


Eleven years ago Cadillac produced the 
first eight-cylinder engine—the basic 
foundation of Cadillac success in mar- 
keting more than 200,000 eight-cylinder 
Cadillac cars. 


Today the new 90-degree, eight-cylinder 
Cadillac is the ultra modern version of 
the motor car. Its luxury, comfort, per- 
formance and value reach heights of per- 
fection beyond anything ever attained. 


Thus once again Cadillac strikes out far 
in advance, renewing its traditional right 
to the title, The Standard of the World. 
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of poetry, a liberal admixture of Latin temperament, Oriental 
shrewdness and American psychology. He chats incessantly 
with his political lieutenants, usually in Spanish, altho he has a 
remarkable command of English, and Tagalog is his native 
tongue. When he wants to drive a point home he is likely to sit 
up on the table to doit. He did this once when he was making it 
clear that he refused to support a certain candidate because he 
wore silk gloves during his campaigns for fear of getting an in- 
fection from shaking hands with the people. 

When Quezon argues, even in an interview, for independence, 
his manner is oratorical. He immediately puts himself on the 
platform and talks in the vibrant voice of the public speaker. 
He harangues you, for this seems to be his obsession. And when 
he talks about Governor-General Wood, he is Demosthenes 
delivering a Philippic. 

“T told him I would shoot 
him,’’ he exclaimed once pas- 
sionately, ‘‘if he did not 
approve that bill.’”’ And, 
according to Quezon, the Gov- 
ernor modified his intention in 
connection with the con- 
troversial measure. 

The president of the Senate 
has given up hope of immedi- 
ate independence. The de- 
cision rests with the American 
public, but the case for in- 
dependence never will ,be pre- 
sented to them properly, he 
complains. If Governor-Gen- 
eral Wood makes a statement, 
he says, it receives immediate 
attention because the Governor 
is so well known. He was 
once a Presidential candidate. 

“But what effect does it 
have if I, Manuel Quezon, 
make a statement?”’ he asks. 
**T do not expect independence 
to come for many years, but I 
know it is coming some time.”’ 


According to a dispatch 
from Walter Robb, a Manila 
correspondent of the Consoli- 
dated Press, Quezon is “‘rapidly 
making himself the Mussolini, 
or Lenin, of the Philippines, 
whose word is law in so far as 
the machinery of Government 
provided by the Jones law can 
be so converted.” It may 
be difficult to reconcile the 
‘‘Ghandi”’ with the “Musso- 


lini’ rdle, but Mr. Robb 
reports: 
ay, International Newsreel photograp! 
Quezon has _ stated: I Saggeees PPO kb oe 
have sent Osmena (the 


Philippine Legislature’s repre- 
sentative in Washington) a 
telegram regarding Seiber- 
ling’s testimony before the 
Hoover investigating commit- 
tee that Osmena was ‘receptive of the suggestion for development 
of rubber possibilities in the Philippines.’ The Legislature is 
completely opposed to such a plan because rubber financiers 
in America consider annexation of the islands indispensable to 
their production plans. The Filipino people will know how to 
demonstrate to those bent on carrying out such a plan that only 
those who sympathize with our idea and favor our liberty ean 
prosper in this country.” 

This is not an idle threat, as already really fundamental 
matters are more referred to Quezon than to Governor-General 
Wood as Chief Executive. Even formal resolutions of direction 
of various national industrial corporations are not carried into 
effect if Quezon disapproves. 


A striking contrast between the personalities of Manuel Que- 
zon and Sergio Osmena (mentioned in the above dispatch) is set 
Bell in 
righted by the Washington Star and the Chicago Daily News. 
Mr. Bell writes: 


forth by Edward Price Manila correspondence copy- 


OSMENA SHOWS HIS CHINESE ANCESTRY 


Senator Sergio Osmena is clean-cut in face and figure, morally 
earnest, intellectually acui2 and powerful, unassuming and 
charming in manner, and remarkably young looking. In his 
veins is a generous dash of Chinese blood. His appearance is 
strikingly Chinese and his temperament and mind suggest 
Chinese rather than Filipino genius. But he is an ardent, if 
restrained, Filipino patriot. 

Senate President Manuel L. Quezon has a large admixture of 
Spanish blood looks Spanish and shows Spanish temperamental 
qualities, but he, too, is an ardent Filipino patriot. There 
hardly could be a sharper contrast than that between these two 
men. Quezon is blunt, vigorous, affirmative, rather scornful. 
Osmena is refined, considerate, moderate in words, sagacious, 
fair in judgment, given to relatively little utterance and much 
thought. 

Both men, however, are 
strong featured, have graceful, 
well-knit physiques, and esteem 
smartness of dress. There is 
latent political rivalry between 
them. At--one time this 
rivalry issued in a definite rift 
and Quezon formed a new 
party to reduce the power of 
Osmena. Eventually Osmena 
and Quezon consolidated their 
parties and now work together 
at the head of the Nacionalistas, 
the majority party, with the 
Democrata party, a strong 
organization, in opposition. 
How long this team-work will 
survive the potentially con- 
flicting personalities, views 
and methods of the Chinese- 
Filipino and the Spanish-Fili- 
pino is uncertain, but their 
mutual passion for indepen- 
dence may keep them in double 
harness a good while. 

Educated in law, philosophy 
and letters, and possessing a 
mind of flexibility and depth, 
Osmena has been distinguished 
in the upbuilding of Philippine 
institutions and in the tech- 
nical discussion of Philippine 
constitutional questions from 
the first days of the civil 
government following the 
defeat of the forces of Agui- 


naldo. 3orn in the city of 
Cebu, Province of Cebu, 
among the southern islands, 


he was a prime figure in local 
politics, and in 1906, when the 
provincial governors met in 
Manila to pave the way for 
the Philippine Assembly, they 
chose this young statesman as 
their presiding officer. His 
political star has been steadily 
in the ascendant since. 


The present coadjutor and former rival of Quezon in agitating for 
Filipino independence is said to have a soothing strain of Confu- 
cian philosophy in him. 


More Nicholas 
Roosevelt, writing from Manila 


recently 


as special correspondent of the 
New York Times, quoted Quezon as saying: 


“We do not fear that any nation will attempt to capture these 
islands once America has withdrawn from them. World eondi- 
tions no longer permit an act of wanton aggression such as an 
attack on the defenseless Philippines. 
strength. 


Our very weakness is our 
Besides, it will be in the interest of every nation that 
the Philippines remain free from the control of another nation 
once they have been*given their independence by the United 
States. 

‘““T ean, of course, see how Americans might think that the 
problem of the Philippines is intricately involved in the entire 
Far Hastern political situation. I can even conceive that it is so 
involved, but this is another reason for granting us independence 
and not withholding it from us, beeause I have every reason to 
believe that the withdrawal of American sovereignty from the 
Philippine Islands will remove one danger of potential misunder- 
standing between some nations having interests in the Far East. 

“In any event, the question of Philippine independence is one 


-of fundamental right, and as long as the Filipino people insist 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES — 


Continued 


on the recognition of that right the pos- 
sible consequences are their own lookout.”’ 


Senator Quezon was asked whether he 
realized that the international political 


5 


Underwood & Underwood photograph 


the development of the islands. As we 


read: _ 


One of the principal champions of _ 


independence summed up the situation by 
declaring that anything is better than the 
present uncertainty, even an announce- 
ment that the United States will remain 
here indefinitely. 

If it is once made clear by the Govern- 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL WOOD AND GENERAL AGUINALDO 


On the same platform, celebrating the 25th anniversary of the Philippine declaration of inde- 


pendence from Spain. 


situation in the Far East has become full 
of danger to the peace of the world, to 
which he replied: 


Perhaps it is so, and that is because the 
people of the Far East, especially China, 
are trying to reassert their national rights. 
We feel that. to preserve peace in the Far 
East the Occidental powers should apply 
to the Oriental peoples the principle of 
self-determination, respect their rights as 
nations and be satisfied with a fair trade 
relation with them. 


And Mr. Roosevelt adds: 


Other political leaders do not think 
that it is necessary for the Filipino people 
to take any cognizance of the international 
aspects of their independence. So econfi- 
dent are they of their own capabilities that 
they refuse to believe that they stand in 
any danger from active or 
peaceful penetration by any other power, 
whether Huropean or Asiatic. 

The fact that they have no army or 
navy and do not possess the resources or 
the technical skill to organize and operate 


aggression 


these forees is of no concern to them. 
They are convinced that once they are 
independent they will be in an even 


stronger position from the point of view 
of international relations than they are 
now. 


The main theme of the Roosevelt dis- 
patch is the anxiety of the business in- 
terests of the islands to end the present 
uncertain status of affairs, on the ground 
that 


American policy is seriously handicapping 


the lack of a clear-cut declaration of 


The former Filipino leader is seated—he is the one wearing glasses. 


ment in Washington that independence will 
not be granted for at least a generation or 
two, advocates of independence can turn 
to other issues and still retain the prestige 
of having been its champions. 

A spokesman for American 
interests in Manila recently said: 

‘““The undeveloped resourees of these 
islands are ineredibly rich. America 
needs the tropical products of the Philip- 
pines. The Filipinos need and want 
American manufactured goods and Ameri- 
can capital for development. But so long 
as we do not know what the future relations 
of the American Government to the islands 


business 


will be, we have got to move slowly. 
What position would we be in if, after 


putting in a lot of American eapital, we 
found American control withdrawn and 
all our enterprises at the merey of a ca- 
pricious Filipino Legislature? 

““Hven more concerned than the Ameri- 
cans are the Filipino business men, who, if 
independence is granted, will be the ones 
to stay and to have most to do with the 
politicians. They dare not say anything 
in the open at present, but they are vitally 
interested in the final outcome. ’”’ 

The same desire for a clear-cut expres- 
sion of America’s intentions toward the 
Philippine Islands marks the conversation 
of the survivors of the band of American 
civil servants who came to the Philippines 
twenty to twenty-five years ago to devote 
their lives to helping the Filipino people. 
They feel that America’s work is not yet 
finished, and they ean not believe that the 
American Government will pull out. 

An independent Filipino Republic, free 
to call on the United States for unlimited 
financial aid and for military and naval 
protection, is the substance of the publie ex- 
pressions of most Filipino politicians. That 
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time she was master of four clerks, two pilots, two mates, two 
engineers, a corps of stewards, twenty or thirty deck-hands, 
more than five hundred passengers and the steamboat N atchez. 

A master pilot has perhaps more responsibility than any other 
person in the world. ‘‘When the captain takes his oath of office 
he must remember that he quite literally pledges his life to his 
ship,” says Mrs. Leathers. ‘‘In case of emergency he must be 
the last an being to leave. I have 

npilots burned to death from a boiler 
plosion because they would not leave the 
Captains go down with their ships 
as a matter of course. It is never con- 
sidered anything extraordinary. And then, 
how perfectly you must know the river! 
Mark Twain used to say that you must 
earn the shape of it as you do that of your 
own front hall—so you can come in after 
dark and not bump yourself, even tho they 
have moved the chairs around.” 

When you talk to a river captain, or a 
cabin boy or a roustabout you realize 
what an enormous influence one of the 
world’s great rivers has upon the lives along 
its shores. That is why rivers like the 
Rhine, the Kongo, the Yangtze, the Ganges 
are so closely interwoven with the history 
of nations. 

Suecess and failure, careers and crimes, 
births, marriages and deaths are but in- 
cidents in the larger life of the river. All 
human life is but an episode in its tremen- 
dous history. 

“Tt was the year the Jackson plantation 
was flooded,” they will say in the Mississippi 

| Valley; or ‘Jack ran away from home the 
last High Water”; “Jenny married the year 
the Gold Dust went ashore at Memphis”; ‘‘Kate’s baby was 
born the year of the Poydras break.’’? So it has also been, un- 
doubtedly, along the shores of the Volga, the Danube, the Nile. 
Great rivers have a personality of their own. : 

‘People ask me if I wouldn’t rather be a sea captain,” says 
Mrs. Leathers, ‘“‘and I tell them, no. The sea is one thing, the 
river another. The sea is so big that it is never anything but 
astranger. Whereas the river islikea person. It has character, 
judgment, charm. What other body of water is constantly 
changing its bed, not only lengthwise but sideways? What 
other river literally makes channels and islands overnight? No 
pilot can ever master the Mississippi. It has changed before 
he makes his next trip. And this gives continual zest to the 
thing. You never get tired of your work, because it is eternally 
different.” 


But altho she has succeeded in a man’s job and practically 
lives in a man’s world, Mrs. Leathers is ‘‘far from being a fem- 


inist.’’ In fact, we are assured: 


She attributes her prowess entirely to her husband, Capt. 
Bowling Leathers, a famous river captain in his day, who died 
ten years ago. 

‘He was a much better-captain than I am,” she asserts. ‘‘He 
taught me everything I know. I would stand beside him at the 
wheel and repeat to him each snag, each bank, each plantation, 
each landing-place. He taught me to steer at night when it was 
so dark you couldn’t see your hand before your face. 

‘Again I quote Mark Twain who said a true pilot must gage 
the rise and fall of the water by the trees along the bank, and 
recognize a bank that had caved in or a stone that had changed 
its place. You must learn to read the face of the water like 
a book, learn the meaning of every shallow, every ripple, every 
shoal. A sudden dimple in the water may mean a snag that will 
tear the lining from your boat and send you all to Kingdom Come. 
A shadow on the water that a landsman would not even see may 
mean a change of cha nnel. 

‘“A fallen tree or a stump out of place may mean a cut-off that 
will shorten your journey twenty miles or lengthen it by thirty. 
The Mississippi is always changing its shape, always making 
new cut-offs, new channels, new banks. You will suddenly see 
an island in the middle of the stream that was never there before. 
It is born out of the river since your last trip. 

“You must know every inch of the river so accurately that 
you will not be deceived by fogs that magnify objects, or moon- 
light that throws deceptive shadows, or midnight that makes the 
bank of the river look ten feet higher than it is. Just as you 
must learn the river going up, you must memorize it, coming 
down. You must be able suddenly to take the watch, look at 


nothing on her in the business of handling men. At one 
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THE MASTER PILOT 


Captain Blanche Leathers still holds her 
license as ‘‘the only woman skipper.” 
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a misty rock or a bluff on the river-bank and know exactly where 
you are. There is no taking chances when you are responsible 
for human lives. You can’t guess at these things. You have 
to know them. The worry and anxiety used to keep me awake 
nights when I first started in, What if I should run aground or, _ 
worse still, run into the levee? What if I should run up a sluice 
and not be able to get back into deep water again?” ; 

Mrs. Leathers did not take up captaining as a stunt or even 
as a profession. Nothing could have been farther from her 
thoughts when she left her father’s plan- 
tation in Tensas Parish, Louisiana, to marry 
young Captain Leathers, who had recently 
been appointed master on one of his father’s 
boats. No bride could have had a more 
luxurious bungalow. On the Natchez she 
had her own suite, her own maid, her own 
piano and the excitement of asking any of 
her friends or family to join in her new 
moving home. The N atchez boasted real 
silver and real linen. The stewards corralled 
fresh game and chicken, cream and eggs 
and fruit. 

It was a thrilling life for a young bride. 
Music and parties they had in plenty, for 
river travel was both popular and fash- 
ionable in those days. They could tie up 
along the landings and invite friends from 
the plantations to dinner on deck and to 
dance afterward. Banjos, guitars and the 
sweet, lilting, African voices would stir the 
swamps with echoes and set the mocking- 
birds to singing in the palmettos along the 
shore. A few days in Vicksburg, a few 
days in New Orleans at the end of a run— 
what bride ever had a more enchanting ex- 
perience? 

But it wasn’t all fun. By degrees the 
captain’s wife became the captain’s right- 
hand ‘man.’ ‘The Natchez was like a huge feudal estate, an 
estate that moved and had a continual change of guests. It 
represented housekeeping on a gigantic scale, marketing in huge 
amounts, bookkeeping that took the entire time of two ex- 
perienced clerks. The cargo, whether cotton, sugar or rice, 
required an endless amount of attention and supervision. All 
the way up the river they would find the signal lanterns lit at 
the landings for them to come ashore for cargo. And then there 
would be the business of backing into the landing stage and 
the long process of loading. The negroes moved in rhythmical 
line to a monotonous, beautiful little tune while they toted the 
cotton bales aboard. 

“Often now people talk of the beauties of jazz,’ says Mrs. 
Leathers, ‘‘and I wish they could hear the negro roustabouts 
unloading cotton. It is jazz, pure, and simple, to a rhythmic 
little croon and a shuffling little step. They can never unload 
without music.” 

The planters were dependent upon the river steamers for their 
mail and their entire touch with the outside world. ‘‘To-day 
since the railroads have come in that is no longer true,” explained 
Mrs. Leathers, “but in the nineties the big plantations were iso- 
lated from one another. They depended upon us for news of 
every kind. We would father little tidbits of information, 
friendly, neighborhood gossip from the various landings, and 
earry it farther up-stream. To-day I sometimes start up in my 
sleep thinking I hear that long, musical ery from a negro along 
shore signaling us to land at his master’s plantation “Steaa-am 
boat, ahooy!’”’ 


It is pointed out that the Leathers were fortunate in being 


the owners of their boat so that “they escaped the fluctuating 
salaries and frequent changes of a river pilot’s life,’ and their 


story goes on: 


Mrs. Leathers was constantly taking her trick at the wheel, 
learning to take soundings, learning signals—all the intricate 
details of the craft. 

‘Gradually I learned as much about the boat as my husband 
knew,” says Mrs. Leathers. ‘“‘Sometimes an emergency arose 
when he was called off the boat on business and the law required 
us to have some one with a eaptain’s licetse on board. It is 
always trying to have a new hand, especially one who does not 
know every nook and crevice of the boat as the captain does. 
In such cases the captain is a mere firurehead. I had to do 
the actual commanding, or coaching as we call it. Finally, my 
husband and I decided that it was better for me to take out a 
captain’s commission and command the boat when he was away, 
instead of having to pay a stranger to do it.” 


To-day Mrs. Leathers is practically retired. That is she still, 
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But, after 


enough is enough, ar 
more than twenty 


ears on the river en- 


“No, of course, I haven’t given it up,” 
she answered sharply in response to 
solicitous inquiries. ‘‘I shall be a river 
captain until I die.” 

But in the meantime Mrs. Leathers is a 
very busy and a young-old lady. She 
does her own marketing and cooking and 
keeping house, to say nothing of playing 
erandmother to the neighbors’ children 
who swarm through the Tonti Street 
house as freely as tho it were their own. 
She keeps up with all the affairs of the 
day, including the new books, the new 
people, and the new styles. She is es- 
pecially fond of young people. 

“T am not much of a hand for sitting 
around deploring the good old days and 
wailing about this generation,’ says she. 
‘‘Most of my friends are among the new 
generation and I have a _ tremendous 
respect for them. Women nowadays can 
do anything that men do and one thing 
that they can’t—bear children.” 

Perhaps there has never been anything 
else in history so essentially masculine as 
the steamboat life along the Mississippi. 
Every boat had its bar. Gambling was 
the rule and not the exception. People 
gambled everything they had—estates, 
fortunes, plantations, jewels, clothing. 


In the early days they even gambled 
away their slaves, we are told, and ‘‘some- 
times whole families of faithful negroes 
would change hands during their master’s 


trip up the river.”” And we read on: 

Poker was the order of the day. Wine 
flowed quite literally like water. 

A river captain is indeed a jack-of-all- 
trades. There is nothing he is not expected 
to do. 

“T have done everything but marry 
people,’ says Mrs. Leathers, ‘‘and I 
would have done that except that we were 
so near shore it wasn’t necessary. We 
have had deaths, births, christenings, balls, 
and burials on the old Natchez. I have 
carried away brides on their honeymoons 
and brought back corpses for burial. I 
have brought into port more than five 
thousand, five hundred bales of cotton on 
one trip, the largest cotton eargo ever 
shipped at one loading. We have gone 
down the river when it was so low that 
the bottom would be sticking out of the 
water and gone up when it was so high 
that the wake would almost cover the 
levee. I was nearly killed one morning 
when a smokestack crashed on deck and 
through into my stateroom. I was nearly 
drowned when the first Natchez, our first 
command, was beached near Lake Provi- 
dence. You know the captain has full 
authority over every one on board from 
the first mate to the ship’s cat. It is 
perhaps the only job in existence that 
answers to nobody but itself. And if you 
own your own boat you are answerable 
only to God.” 


titles one to end one’s days on land, at. 
/least so the lady captain thinks. When 
| she announced that she was going to retire | 
| and buy a house in New Orleans, there was 

| consternation among her friends at the 
| Custom House. 


/ quickly but the ship’s bottom seam 


ae -disas' - 
Natchez, the boat I passed my honeym 
on. My husband was in command w 
we hit a sand bar twenty miles belov 
Lake Providence. He pulled off the ba 


opened and the water started to come in. 
‘We are sinking,’ I heard him call fror 
the pilot-house, and he made my siste 
and me—I was a young wife in those day 
and very obedient!—get into a life-boat — 
with the other passengers. We reached — 
the shore safely, but my husband and ~ 
several of the crew stayed on the Natchez 
and tried to save her by rushing full — 
steam ahead on to the beach. Nothing 
was left but the hull and a few seattered — 
bits of cargo.” : 

Yes, it was an adventurous life and an 
interesting one. Planters, pioneers, fron- 
tiersmen from Texas, prospectors from 
Arkansas, sailors, backwoodsmen, sugar 
kings, and cotton merchants, Mrs. Leathers 
carried them all. She must have heard 
many tales strange to a woman’s ears. 
A pity it could not have lasted, that vivid, 
picturesque cross-section of a nation’s 
history. <'- 


But to-day the railroads have captured 
the steamboat trade, and— 


It is cheaper to ship cotton by rail than 
by boat, quicker to deliver mail by rural 
free delivery, easier to send groceries to the 
plantations by motor-truck, more popular 
to travel from New Orleans to Memphis on 
a Pullman limited than to dally along the 
landings in a side-wheeler. 

“There is no future on the river any 
more,’’ says Mrs. Leathers, “‘but I keep 
my license just the same because I shall 
never be really anything but a pilot.’’ And 
it is hard to say when the river may not 
lure her back again just as it has in the past. 

Spring is not only spring to Mrs. 
Leathers. It is High Water. So many 
times has she had to tie up along shore 
because the boats were not permitted to 
run for fear the waves would batter down 
the levee. Place a cup of water in an empty 
plate and you will have some idea of the 
topography of lower Louisiana. Fill the 
cup to overflowing and you will have some 
conception of what High Water means to 
the planters, the squatters, the villagers, the 
parishes and the citizens of New Orleans. 
They love the river with the love that 
people have for something stronger than 
themselves. They fear it with the fear of 
those who live below the water-level. 

It is ever wilful and temperamental 
and unreliable like a beautiful woman who 
has always had her own way. It both 
builds and destroys. The Mississippi sulks 
and four States are in danger. It pouts 
and plantations are flooded. It smiles and 
the shores burst into cotton and sugar- 
cane and prosperity. It touches ten States 
and more than eighty cities in its long march 
down the continent. It is inconsistent from 
source to finish, for it rises in a small, cold, 
obscure northern lake on the borders of 
Canada and it empties into one of the most 
radiant, tropical and magnificent bodies of 
water in the world—-the Gulf of Mexico. 

‘“Can you wonder that I love it?” says 
Mrs. Leathers. 
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Rogers Brushing Lacquer opens up a new and limitless realm of color “painting.” 

The ease and speed of application; the quick drying feature which saves time and 
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CDEALERS everywhere carry the 
genuine Rogers Brushing Lacquer. All 
the popular colors, also white, black 
and clear. Ready mixed and ready for 
use. Anyone can apply it. But be sure 
to get “ROGERS” in the Oriental can 
—the kind that is sold ona publicly 
advertised money-back guaranty. 

DETROIT WHITE LEAD WORKS 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Varnishes, Colors, Lacquers 
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Money-Back Guaranty 


Try a can of Rogers Brushing Lacquer. 

If not more than satisfied return what is 

left to your dealer. He is authorized to 
refund the entire purchase price 


You have seen the beautiful new lacquer finish 
used on fine motor cars and furniture: You 
have heard how it withstands the roughest usage. 
Heretofore this amazing lacquer could only be 
applied at the factory with special equipment. 


Rogers Brushing Lacquer now offers you a 
perfected lacquer for home use. You apply it with 
a brush, just like paint—right over the old finish. 
Covers perfectly. Brushes out smoothly and— 


Dries While You Wait! 


You lacquer a chair and sit on it a few minutes 
later. You lacquer a table and within half an 
hour put on the tablecloth for dinner. You 
lacquer a floor and thirty minutes afterward 
walk on it. There are almost endless uses in 
every home, store, office, building, hotel, etc. 


And the rich, lustrous, colorful finish is prac- 
tically indestructible. Wears like porcelain. Does 
not print or hold lint. Does not gather dust. 
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___-This is true to some extent of | 
any fat. But here is where Wesson 
Oil has a decided advantage. It will 
not absorb the odor or flavor of 
any food cooked in it. You may 
use it for frying any number of 

different foods. — 

Use a wire basket for deep fry- 
ing, so that the food can be taken 
out quickly, all at once, without 
breaking the fried crust. Always 
drain the food on unglazed paper. 

Heat the Wesson Oil in a vessel 
with fairly thick walls, so that the 
oil will get evenly heated to the 
correct frying temperature. , 

The temperature for frying 
foods varies with the foods. For 
mixtures that have already been 
cooked, such as croquettes, the right 
temperature for frying is when a 
crumb of bread dropped in the oil 
browns in forty counts; for small 
fritters, oysters and fish, when the 
crumb browns in one minute; and 
for filets of fish, lamb chops, and 
French fried potatoes, one and a 
half minutes. 

Wesson Oil forms a thin crisp 
brown crust so quickly that the 
pores of the food are instantly 
sealed. The fat stays on the outside, 
leaving the inside free to cook to 

tender wholesomeness. 


Wesson 


Oil 


‘Mr. Robert H. Davis, heightens 
‘anguished suspense by remarking with : 
| blood-curdling emphasis: “Death was due | 
| to stalk abroad with red hands.” 

| And then Mr. Davis tells us—writing 


in his brand-new column on the editorial 


page of The Sun, under the standing head, 


“Bob Davis Recalls:”’ 


A cloud of dust appears in the distance 
and the thunder of flying hoofs rings out as 
a solitary horseman, with his black hair flying 
in the wind, gallops into the scene. 


Who rides? aki 


Johnson Sides, the Piute cop. 

He hurls himself from his foam-flecked 
‘steed, strips the maddened contestants of 
their knives, pistols, hatchets and toma- 
hawks, and tosses them apart with super- 
human frenzy. The audacity of the action 
was so compelling that the riot ceased and 
the combatants froze in a hundred positions 
of belligerence as men petrified. In the 
name of the law Johnson Sides commanded 
the rioters to return to the simple occupa- 
tion of gleaning hops. 

The malt-makers of California, with the 
solid endorsement of the beer consumers of 
the entire Pacific coast, met in solemn con- 
clave and presented Johnson Sides with a 
handsome silver medal about the size of a 
pie-plate. On one side was the scene of a 
raging battle; on the other this inscription: 


Presented by 
The Hop Growers of California to 
JOHNSON SIDES 
PEACEMAKER or THE PIUTES 
in ‘Recognition 
of His Signal Valor in Putting Down a Riot 
in the Elysian Fields. 


Johnson, with the great metal honor re- 
posing on his manly bosom, gathered his 
warriors at the end of the season and re- 
turned triumphantly to Nevada, there to 
live his life amid the plaudits of his people. 
In order to give the medal a proper setting 
he made a collection of trunk checks from 
the stores of friendly baggage busters and 
completely surrounded his central honorific 
with a fringe of glittering brass. 

Thirty years elapsed before the aged 
hero began to break under the pitiless as- 
saults of the mountain storms. THis dec- 
orations weighed upon his bent form, 
|tho never upon his pride. What price 
| glory? 
| One night, driven by a blizzard that came 
romping down from the Sierras, Johnson 
lost his way, floundered from the trail that 
| led into Carson and sank at last exhausted 
| on the edge of the cemetery. A sturdy cow- 
puncher inured to the blast came riding by 
and found the old hop-field hero in the 
spow. The broncho-buster slipt from his 


| was a blear in his eyes and 
| portion. 
law he made his way to the yg er 


| State House like a stream of quicksilver. 


aerate 


torn with self-accusation. 


curst, and the finger of scorn 
There was lamer 
land. Having some familiarity 


the Legislature was in session, and 
himself upon the mercy of the solons. — 
plea was a maudlin recital of his regrets 
The news of his downfall went through the 


An intemperate wag caught the spirit of — 
Johnson’s remorse and took him in hand 
with a guaranty of complete legislative ex- 
oneration. The idea caught the lawmakers, 
in a manner of speaking, and without delay 
the following document was drawn up and 
introduced in the Senate during a forced 
recess: 


Senate Bill No. 58493—An Act entitled an 
Act to render ineffective the curse of alcohol. 
The People of the State of Nevada in Senate 
and Assembly Assembled do hereby enact as 
follows: % 

Section One—That the drink taken by Johnson 
Sides in the Carson Cemetery on the night of 
January 14, 1887, is hereby declared null anc 
void. 

Section Two—This Act goes into effect im- 
mediately. 


The document was decorated with two 
pounds of red wax, we are told, and a 
large gold seal through which ran a yard 
of blue ribbon was imprinted on the lower 
left hand corner. Moreover— 

The signatures of the janitor of the capitol 
and half-dozen lobbyists were affixt with a 
great flourish, after which the paper was 
passed over to him by a special committee 
of jokers. 

The Peacemaker took the scroll with 
trembling hands, bared the seven-pound 
medal upon his breast, and in a halting 
speech exprest his high esteem for his 
liberators. He then repaired to the steps 
of the State House and addrest his fellow 
tribesmen who had gathered in the capitol 
grounds to hear the big news. He explained 
in a short speech that he was freed from 
guilt and acquitted of breaking the law 
which forbade the poor Indian to drink 
fire-water. 

CHAPTER II 

The next morning nineteen Piute bucks, 
absolutely null and void, were found in the 
Carson Cemetery, surrounded by empty 
containers that smelled strongly of hard 
liquor. 


SEVEN YEARS AGO, in these pages, 
we published an advertisement, 
headed “The Pioneer and the 
Vision,” * in which we paid tribute 
to those early pioneers who dared 
conceive of a mighty nation rising 


from tangled woods: and fertile 
plains. 


They were courageous, far-see- 
ing men, but there was not one of 
them who possibly could have con- 
ceived the progress that has been 
made in the last one hundred 


years. Nor is there a man alive 
today who can draw an adequate 
picture of this country as it will be 


in 2026, 


The dream of yesterday is a 
reality today—an accepted and 
almost commonplace achievement 
tomorrow. You need search no 
farther than the present-day de- 
velopment of radio to see how far. 
the vision of the possibilities in 
just one field can widen in a few 


THE 
WIDENED 
VISION 


years. Yet there are those who 
catch the vision of a great success 
and those who pass it by. 

It has been less than eighty-five 
years since bathtubs were taxed 
$30 a year as “a luxurious and 
undemocratic vanity,” declared 
unlawful in at least one state, 
and banned by physicians as 
unhealthful. 


It has been less than thirty 
years since the Captain of Park 
Guards in Fairmount Park, Phila- 
delphia, wrote: “The automobile 
has not entered the park in suf- 
ficient numbers to warrant an 


expression as to its safety to the © 
public. . . . It seems to me a man 
versed in mechanics will have to 
be stationed in each district of the 
park to afford relief where the 
machine breaks down.” 


One of the most important 
functions of an advertising agency 
is to look ahead and anticipate the 
widened vision of each new decade 
or generation. To help the ad- 
vertiser to keep his business so 
flexible and modern that he always 
will be a step ahead of changes in 
the public’s opinions and needs. 
To be willing, yet not too eager, 
to discard old practices and adopt 
the new. To be able to distin- 
guish between a mirage and a true 
picture of the coming years. 

*In the issue of March 15, 1919, the first 
of this present series of N. W. Ayer & Son 
advertisements was published. For seven 
years our announcements have appeared 
each month without interruption. We speak 


from experience when we say “Keeping 
Everlastingly At It Brings Success.” 


N.W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


“Guests envy 
my bathroom 
...andlam proud of it! 


sie HEN my husband began to 
W climb in the business world, the 
doors of a far more interesting 
social life opened to us. My dreams of 
entertaining important guests came true. 
We felt as if we were blossoming out, 
and that meant making our little home 
blossom out, too, so that it could help 
us put our best foot forward. 


“The bathroom was my greatest prob- 
lem. I shook my head over it many a 
time and wished we could afford to make 
it entirely over. Yet the final solution 
made all the difference in the world and 
cost only a small amount. 


“We replaced the old, dark-colored 
toilet seat with a handsome, new, all- 
white Church Toilet Seat. Now you’d 
hardly know the room. It always was 
immaculate, for that matter, but now it 
looks so. More than one guest has said, 
‘What a lovely bathroom!” 


The handsome white surface of the 
Church Seat is a thick, ivory-like sheath- 
ing and is permanent. Easy to clean as 
porcelain. Perfectly sanitary. Fits any 
toilet. You can install it yourselfin a few 
minutes. Obtainable at any plumbers. 


Send for “An Easy Way to Make 
A Bathroom More Attractive’’ 


If you have ever 
wished your bath- 
room looked more 
attractive, this 16- 
page book will help 
you. Send coupon 
today for free copy. 
No obligation. C.F, 
Church Mfg. Co., 
ee G6, Holyoke, 


Mass. 
LOOK FOR THIS NAME ON UNDER-SIDE OF SEAT 


sani~white 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


C. F. CHURCH MEG. CO., 

Dept. G6, Holyoke, Mass. 

With no obligation on my part, please send a free 
copy of your book ‘An Easy Way to Make a Bath- 
room More Attractive,’’ and a free sample of Sani- 
white Sheathing to: 

‘ie Check here if interested in considering the 
purchase of a toilet seat. 


| an astronomer), 
| penchant is for eclipses of the sun. Of 


OMING to America to see stars—for 
this is now the leading country for 
star-gazing, thanks to its clear skies and 
monster telescopes—Miss Mary Proctor, 
the English astronomer (and daughter of 
confesses that her pet 


these, the big game of the astronomical 
field, she has already bagged three, and 
now she is looking forward to trailing her 
fourth. Meanwhile she has traveled some 
3,000 miles “‘largely to get a closer and more 
studious view of the amazing things that 
are taking place in the Mount Wilson 
observatory in California,”’ according to 
the New York Evening Post, which tells 
us further: 4 “ 


That trip, you might say, indicates 
something in the way of devotion to science. 
But it isn’t the only one she has undertaken. 
As a matter of fact she has pursued three 
total eclipses of the sun for a total of several 
times that distance, and one of her regrets 
is that she couldn’t come dashing across the 
Atlantic Ocean to see the most recent of 
such performances here in New York. 

Miss Proctor saw her first solar eclipse in 
1896 off the coast of Norway. She was a 
member of a party that had sailed all the 
way from Philadelphia to attend the event. 
It was scheduled to take place at Bodo, a 
small fishing village on the west coast, on 
August 9 of that year. 

“Our ship arrived at Bodo the day be- 
fore,’’ she says, ‘‘and most of the members 
of the party were considerably annoyed 
when we were told that in order to observe 
the affair we would have to climb a moun- 
tain 2,000 feet high. Many of them decided 
they wouldn’t go. But the captain of the 
vessel came to the rescue with a suggestion 
that he take the ship some twenty miles 
south off a promontory where the elevation 
was higher. 

““We agreed and made the trip and we 
arrived there in ample time to see the entire 
eclipse. In fact, we were more fortunate 
than those who climbed the mountain back 
in Bodo, for they encountered cloudy 
weather and could see nothing. It was my 
first total eclipse, and I found it, as I have 
found it since, the most fascinating and 
thrilling of all solar events to watch.” 

Miss Proctor’s second total eclipse was 
watched from a beach near Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, here, and for her third, she journeyed 
all the way to Burgos, Spain. And there 
she was in miraculous good fortune, as she 
herself declares. 

“The eclipse was scheduled for August 
30 and on the day before rain started. It 
continued on into the day of the eclipse, 
and it seemed that surely we were to be 
defeated after our long journeys and our 
careful preparations to make observations 
and take photographs. 

“The moment of totality approached. 
The sun was completely eut off by clouds. 
Five seconds remained, then four, then 
three, then two. Then came the miracle. 
Just at the moment totality was aceom- 
plished the clouds parted and the spectacle 
was revealed—the dark globe of moon sur- 
rounded by the corona from which there 
seemed to shoot rosy flames. A moment 
after it was over the rain had resumed. 
But we had seen the greatest show of the 
heavens. ”’ 


And now for Number 4, 
visible 


which will be 


from England—skies permitting! 


A DIANA WHO HUNTS ECLIPSES 


oe 


- . 


Not for two hundred years has G@ 
Britain witnessed a solar eclipse. — 
alas! the chances of visibility are co 
sidered very slight. As the Post Mie 
“Mann Hatton,’’ puts it: ; 


“Tf you’ve ever been in London, you nm : 
know why. It’s hard enough to see the 
sun there even when it isn’t in eclipse. = 

‘‘But in America you have clear skies 
and almost ideal cireumstances for astro- 
nomical observation,’’ says Miss Proctor. 
“That is one of the reasons you are leading 
the world to-day in this field. You are 
fortunate, too, in having splendid astron- 
omers to carry on the work, and in having 
money with which to finance it. These 
things have given you leadership.”’ 

Miss Proctor is a daughter of Richard 
Anthony Proctor, the noted astronomer 
and scientific writer, who died in New York 
in 1888 from yellow fever contracted in 
Florida. It was from him that she got her 
love of the stars. Now sheisa F. R. A. S. 
and a F. R. Met. S., but she started her 
career almost by accident. 

In 1893 she was asked by Mrs. Potter 
Palmer to prepare a talk on the stars for 
the children’s building at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago. She did so, thinking she 
was to address children. When she faced 
her audience she found it was composed 
of some six hundred kindergarten teachers. 
It was too late to change, so she gave her 
children’s talk. It won attention because 
of its very ease and simplicity. 

Later she studied astronomy seriously 
under Professor Rees at Columbia here. 
and since then she has studied it in all its 
phases in various parts of the world. She 
has found it not only interesting from a 
scientific point of view, but from a ro- 
mantic angle, too. 

“Every one should make at least some 
study of astronomy,” she says. ‘‘It need 
not be a deep and thorough study, but it 
should include the elementals. Then there 
will not be any fright, such as seized certain 
people with the coming of Halley’s comet, 
and such as has more recently seized others 
because of various predictions of the end of 
the world. 

“There are plenty of things to worry 
about that will be found in a study of the 
stars, but there are other situations in which 
fear will be allayed. If New Yorkers really 
want something to worry about, let them 
wonder what would happen if an enormous 
meteorite fell and hit the Woolworth 
building. 

“But a study of the heavens will serve 
its best purpose in taking some of the con- 
ceit out of man. When we learn the enor- 
mity of some of the other planets and the 
vast distances that lie between them, we 
will begin to understand that this earth 
is a very small part of the universe, and to 
know, too, that there is a great, good 
Power which directs it all. 

““And when we know that the sun travels 
twelve miles a second and the earth 
nineteen miles a second we will realize 
just how slow we are, even at our fastest.” 


The Grandeur That Is Rome (Ga.).— 
FOUR CARDINALS ARE 
CONSECRATED 
At Secret Consistory in Rome Monday. 
Proclaimed by Pontiff 

ROME, Ga.—(AP)—Four new cardinals 
were consecrated at a secret consistory 
Monday.—Cable news in an Augusta (Ga.) 
paper. 
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A majority of all new-model motor 
cars shown at the 1926 New York 
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...and the women whose appreci- 
ation creates the demand for furniture 
in any locality now know and ask for 
DUCO-finished furniture. 
° « * 

DUCO is being used to increase the 
saleability, and the service-value, of 
hundreds and hundreds of products 
...washing machines, radio cabinets, 
toys, pianos, refrigerators, tele- 
phones, typewriters, lamps, golfclubs, 
tools, etc. 


* * 


Duco markedly increases the out- 
put of a many fee ... it fre- 
quently reduces finishing costs .. - it 
speeds up production ... it requires 
no costly, elaborate drying or baking 
equipment ... it makes prompter, 
safer shipment possible... it reduces 
repair-costs. 

° ° ° 
We will send you a manual of DUCO 
facts, when we receive your letter. 

° ° e 


“ Theré is only ONE Duco— 
DU PONT Duco!’’ 


Ee ie i y 

What dividend will it pay?” 
ask, “Will the proposed expendi- 
ve justified, by the end of our fiscal 


manager, the operating mind of a 
ganization, continuously asks, of his 
ce, and his practical imagination. 


What must I do, tomorrow, today, now, 

protect our products in the face of com- 
‘ition, to lessen trade resistance, to increase 
ublic demand, to open up new markets, to 
‘duce costs, or to speed up production?... 
so that our profits and prestige shall in- 
‘ease now, and throughout the years to 


these men the du Pont Company offers 
services of DUCO Finishing Engineers, 

and all other experimental and cooperating 

facilities of the great du Pont Laboratories. 
: e ¢ 


¢ 


_IDUCO, the revolutionary finish, produced only by 
~ du, Pont, is easily applied to articles of wood, metal, 

er, or composition. 

he highly protective and beautiful surface of DUCO 

_ 48. waterproof... sanitary... cleanable .. . oil- and 

“gas-proof ... and astoundingly durable. DUCO 

“ withstands violent extremes of climatic conditions, 

“perspiration, alkali dust, salt air, or strong cleaning 
solutions. 

- DUCO, adding new and immediate values to your 

‘product, may profoundly affect its future in the 

‘markets. 

We shall be glad to help you' find out. 


" E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Chemical Products 
Division, Parlin, N. J., Chicago, San Francisco, Everett, Mass., 
or Flint Paint & Varnish Limited, Toronto, Canada. 


There is only ONE Duco 
DU PONT Duco 
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Homes for those ae 


H. A. Surman, Detroit, 

@ @ Mich., was awarded second 

{ prize. The Lehigh program, 

W 1] COT Ita eG O { ll of building demonstration 

homes, calls for the building 

of this one near Chicago. This 

¢ ¢ U home, with the 27 other prize- 

How these Lehigh Prize Homes will help winning plans, ss liddereted in 
the book “‘28 Better Homes.” 


you realize your home-building hopes —_ iteovrosoryour cory 


N “Ye olden days” the knight was bold and his re- delayed. Now you have a real incentive to plan your 
ward came as the result of courage. So it is today— home. The | high Home Competition has brought to 
plenty, power, happiness—are sought and won—or lost you plans to help you realize your homebuilding hopes. 
if courage lags. Timidity and procrastination often These 28 plans were selected as prize winners, from 
cause the postponement of building a home. No longer, hundreds of designs submitted by architects from all 


however, need the joy and satisfaction of building be over the country. 


| Another one 


‘ 


of the 
LEHIGH homes 
being built 
for inspection - 


HE home pictured here is one of the 
28 prize-winners It is now being built 
by the Lehigh Portland Cement Com- 
pany in New York and in Kansas City. 
Other homes are being built for inspec- 
tion at convenient points near Chicago 
and Birmingham. 
The beauty of these homes, their econ- 
omy of construction, is being realized by 
a steadily increasing number of visitors. 
If you plan to build, you will want to 
know more about these 28 prize-winning 
homes. They combine these five essentials: 
1. Moderate Cost—without sacrificing any 
detail. 

2. Attractive Design—by the country’s lead- 
ing architects. 

3. Skilful Planning—most convenient use of 
space. 

4. Permanence—concrete reduces repair bills. 

s. Fire-Safety—concrete minimizes fire hazard. 

Send coupon for the book, “28 Better 
Homes,” with illustrations, floor plans 
and descriptions of the 28 prize-winning 
homes. Jt contains practical advice on: 


‘ 


Protecting your home investment; 60 things 
to watch during construction; How to read 
blueprints; Points on the relationship with 
your architect; How to secure an able con- 
tractor; How to secure, at moderate cost, the 
charming colored stucco effects so much in 
vogue; How to insure fire-safety; Methods of 
financing homebuilding; How to secure higher 
real estate appraisal value. 


Make an early start—save money 
The question of financing need not delay 
you. Your bank or building loan associa- 


Look for the Blue-and-White 
LEHIGH Sign, known from 
Coast to Coast,—the mark of 
the reliable dealer. He sells Fy ai 


Permanent Satisfaction. > 
apivriss 


Oe 
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Sy utes T Reo bh 
tion will gladly suggest an easy way to 
finance the construction of your home. 
Start now and benefit by: 

1. Making financial arrangements before 
building money is in brisk demand. 

2. Having sufficient time to choose an ideal 
site. 

3. Securing a competent contractor. 

4. Giving the contractor time to secure the 
best labor, buy materials more advantageously, 
arrange deliveries to avoid costly delays of the 
rush season. 

c. Giving the building supply dealer time to 
arrange in advance for the contractor’s needs. 


A 
ie 
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HIS two-story 

design by | 
Angus McD. Mc- 
Sweeney, of San 
Francisco, Calif. 
was awarded the 
first prize. This 
plan is being used 
in constructing 
prize homes in 
the vicinity of 
New York and 
Kansas City. 


In this way, an early start insures build- 
ing economies, resulting in Permanent 
Satisfaction. 


How to get PERMANENT SATISFACTION 
—whatever you build 


Ihoagye first essential, when you build, is 
to get Dependable Materials. Precautions 
should be taken. The dealer who insists 
on carrying Lehigh Cement for you, often 
does so in the face of constant pressure 
to offer you the “just as good” brand. 
Is it not reasonable to expect such a dealer 
to protect your interests in other ways by 
handling a line of thoroughly Dependable 
Materials? 

Let the Blue-and-White LEHIGH Sign 
guide you to a reliable dealer. 


2 —Makesure to secure Competent Work- 
manship. A good contractor will save you 
money through skilful building economies. 
He will put quality both where it can be 
seen at the start and where it will be no- 
ticed for its low repair expenses in the 
years to come. 

A point to remember in choosing a con- 
tractor: The contractor who insists on De- 
pendable Materials is more likely to hire 
competent help and to put skill and de- 
pendability into all that he builds. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company 


New York, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., Allentown, Pas 
Birmingham, Ala., Spokane, Wash. Other offices 
in principal cities throughout the United States. 


ND CEE Ni GO Mab aay) 
ee 


END this coupon for 
the BOOK... 
“28 Better Homes” 


if 


{| Lehigh Portland Cement Company, 


‘Vi, Box 20C, Allentown, Pa. 


: 
Send me the book ‘28 Better Homes,’’contain- } 
iT « . * ’ 

| ing practical answers to home-builders’ problems. } 


1 I enclose roc to cover handling and mailing. 


- PARACHUTING FOR PLEASURE 


IVING INTO THE OCEAN OF AIR, especially with 
the type of parachute jump known as the “delayed 
opening” or “free fall,” is said to be one of the pleasant- 

est of possible experiences—‘ when you get used to it.” 
Precisely—‘‘ when you get used to it,” you obtain from it an 
emotional ‘‘kick” more potent than that obtainable from any 
other simple action known to those who have leapt into space 
often enough to taste the undiluted enjoyment of it. Recognized 
as an indispensable part of 
aviation, and an art which will 
be much used in the future, 
parachuting has been made a 
subject of special study, with 
the result, we learn, that it 
is much safer than it used to 
be. After all, it is nothing 
new for man to launch him- 
self into a strange element; 
and somebody has conjectured 
that the first fellow who ever 
east himself into the sea may 
have been rewarded with al- 
most as much of a “kick” 
as the aviator who hurls 
himself earthward from a soar- 
ing airplane. In the former 
case the adventurer is nerved 
by faith in his ability to swim, 
in the latter case he ventures 
all on his faith in the perfec- 
tion of the parachute mechan- 
ism. And such is the non- 
chalance bred by familiarity 
with the work that we read 
of a family of professional 
parachutists, the Spencers, who 
push their children overboard 
into the air (when properly 
equipped) with no more com- 
punction than a swimming 
master would show in throw- 
ing his amphibious offspring 
into the water. Concerning which a London correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor writes: 


P. & A. photograph 


DROPPING 


The Spencers begin in childhood. A member of the family 
told the writer recently that he takes up his son and daughter, 
aged twelve years or so, and ‘‘puts them over the side”’ himself; 
while on one occasion he and they made simultaneous descents 
from balloons. They all take it quite as a matter of course; 
and another interesting thing is that there is never any lack 
of volunteers for parachute descents, and that women are, if 
anything, keener than men. 


The close attention given to parachuting development by 
our own naval air force is reflected in an article by Alva F. 
Starr, a chief rigger of the Navy at the Lakehurst station. 
Writing in The Aero Digest, he tells us that parachute drops 


’ 


“fare not as risky as many believe,’ indeed— 


With the improved chutes now in use, and in view of the 
scientific training a man gets before he attempts a drop, safe 
descent in a parachute has reached the stage of a mathematical 
certainty. This is more fully understood when one considers 
the conditions relating to the careful design, construction and 
technique of handling a parachute. 

The parachutes we use in the Navy are the most highly 


LIKE A 


Before the parachute opens, the earth-diver has a tragic look. 
unusual snapshot shows Lyman H. Ford, chief rigger at the Lake- 
hurst, N. J., Naval Air Station, after launching himself into space. 


developed in the world. They have passed the experimental 
stage, and when we make that long drop from a ship in flight 
we have absolute confidence in the chutes, because we know 
from long training how to handle them under all conditions. 

The fabric of our parachutes is long-fiber special-woven white 
silk, and the shrouds or lines connecting it to the body harness 
are of silk cord. About 36 of the shrouds are evenly spaced 
around the circumference of the chute, and attached to the 
body harness. Each one of these lines is more than strong 
enough to support the weight of a man, so that in normal descent 
the safety factor of these com- 
bined cords is nearly fifty to 
one. 

The chutes vary in diameter 
from 22 to 28 feet. Theregular 
service type carried by pilots 
and observers on regular duty 
is 24 feet in diameter. For 
training purposes two chutes 
are carried, the principal one, 
24 feet in diameter, is carried 
in the pack at the back, and 
an emergency pack 22 feet in 
diameter is carried in the 
chest pack. The emergency 
pack is used when jumps are 
made at low altitudes as a 
means of more rapidly check- 
ing the rate of descent, or may 
be brought into use to pro- 
long the time of descent in 
chosing a more suitable land- 
ing place. In most cases, 
however, one chute gives a 
man plenty of lively work to do 
once he alights on the ground, 
and this is one of the reasons 
the auxiliary chute is seldom 
used. Another purpose the 
chest pack serves is that of a 
buffer, for often the jumper 
is jerked over forward by the 
wind dragging his chute when 


he lands. In this ease, the 
small chute, folded and en- 
eased in its heavy canvas 


STONE : 
pack, furnishes much protec- 
tion. 

Just to illustrate how we go 
about these parachute jumps, 
let me outline their purpose 
and the preparations we make beforehand. At the Lakehurst 
Station we test out all the parachutes manufactured by private 
contractors for the Navy. Every one of the chutes manufac- 
tured is tested by being dropt from a kite balloon at an altitude 
of 800 feet, attached to a dummy weighing 200 to 300 pounds. 

Another division of our activites is the instruction of classes 
in parachute work by Chief Rigger Lyman H. Ford and myself. 


This 


And here we are enlightened as to a very important detail of 
preparation: 

Proper folding and packing the chute requires the utmost 
patience and no little skill. The student realizes the importance 
of this process, for it means that a careless or thoughtless step 
might spell disaster to himself, or perhaps a brave cificer who 
stakes his life on the care with which a chute has been packed. 
The chute is stretched out on a long table, the lines straightened 
and stretched and the chute itself smoothed out. The segments 
of the fabric are lapped one across another, each seam in a 
sort of accordion-pleated effect. The lines then are coiled 
inside the pack, the chute folded and packed, and last of all the 
small pilot chute, which is about 21% feet in diameter, is folded 
and placed at the top of the pack. This chute is thrown out by 
means of a steel spring trip, actuated by a flexible steel cable 
held by the operator. 


There are two kinds of jumps. The first one, and the easier 
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Old fashioned ice goes 
down the drain pipe 


nly 


' 
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a few cents a day 


This new ice 
never ts. lts ; 7 


for ice in this new convenient form. 


Pores the day you forgot to hang out 
the ice card! Or the time ice delivery 
failed when you needed it most; when 
insufficient refrigeration spoiled the food 
for the family meal. Every housewife has 
had this tragic experience. Think of the 
labor of scalding the icebox, cleaning the 
drains, and tidying up after the iceman 
has gone. Count the cost of frequently 
spoiled food, of daily purchases of food 
in small quantities, made necessary by in- 
sufficient and spasmodic refrigeration. 


What price would be too high for deliver- 
ance from this wasteand uncertainty—from 
needless drudgery. To have, at last, time 
for those home activities every woman 
loves when they can be entered into with- 
Out strain or petty annoyance. 


Relief may be yours now 


For only a fewcents a day, less than the 
cost of ice tickets, you can rid your mind 


forever of any thought of the ice box; 
bother no more about it than you do about 


electriclight, or running water, or gas heat. 


Zerozone electric refrigeration keeps your 
present icebox always colder than ice; 
preserves food, safeguards health, and 
makes you independent of ice schedules. 
You can buy food advantageously with 
perfect safety, because nothing will spoil 
in Zerozone temperature. You can leave 


home at a moment's notice, for all day 
shoppis or for several days’ visit, and fresh 
tasteful food awaits your return. Nothing 
spoils. No humid moisture to dirty the ice 
box and require cleaning. No drip pan to 
watch. Zerozone refrigeration is cold dry 
air. The atmosphere of your refrigerator 


In an ordinary ice box, as ice melts, the 
temperature rises above the safety line 


Zerozone Safeguards Health 
Dr. J. B. Williams, Rochester, Nees 
stated before the American Medical As- 
sociation, 1925: 

“*A refrigerator which is not kept at refrigeration 
temperature is a good incubator for bacteria. It 
furnishes food, humidity, darkness, and still 


air—iust the conditions required for healthy 
bacterial growth.”’ 

| Of 243 iceboxes examined in a test, only 103 
had a temperature below 50°. The others were 
worthless for preserving food. 45% of refrig- 
erators in homes of the well-to-do, and nearly | 
70% in homes of working people, were in the | 


danger zone. 


When Zerozone is installed, 
there is nothing to watch. | 
Temperature remains always | 
below the line of safety. | 


will always be as clear and crisp asa frosty 
morning. 


No wonder women the country over wel- 
come Zerozone as it replaces the last 
dwindling cake of ice in the icebox, and 
never count the trifling cost. 


New Delights in Frozen Delicacies 


In addition to being colder than ice, and 
cheaper than ice. Zerozone does things ice 
cannot do. Delicious frozen salads and 
desserts, unknown in homes with old- 
fashioned ice cooled boxes, may be pre- 
pared easily and quickly to surprise family 
and friends. Cooling drinks, served with 
dainty Zerozone cubes of pure ice—per- 
haps tinted or with a bit of fruit frozen in 
the center, are the pride of a fastidious 
hostess. Zerozone makes them by the tray- 
ful, between meals. 


Free to you 


“The New Art of Iced Foods” contains 
over 31 recipes of new delightful dishes 
you will not find in your cook book. 
Mail the coupon for this book today, and 
remember there is a Zerozone that will 
fit any ice compartment. Or you may have 
a complete unit with refrigerator, specially 
designed for small apartments. The lead- 
ing dealer in your community will gladly 
show you Zerozone, Attractive terms, if 
desired. 


ZEROZONE ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION 
Mf-d by Iron Mountain Co.,939 E. 95th St., Chicago 


Please send me “The New Art in Iced Foods.” 
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Champion X—ex- 
clusively for Fords 
—packed in the red 


box, 60/2 


In Canada 80c 


DEPENDABILITY 


The greatest thing 
about a Ford is the way 
it keeps going, even 
under the worst con- 
ditions. The depend- 
ability of Champions 
—which have been 
standard Ford equip- 
ment for 14 years—is 
an integral part of 
Ford dependability. 


Anew set of dependable Champion 

Spark Plugs every 10,000 miles will 

restore power, speed and accelera- 

_ tion and actually save their cost 
in less oiland gas used. 


HAM PION 


Dependable for Every Engine 


Toledo, Ohio 
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to make, is the “‘lift off.” In this the 
jumper holds on to the rear outer strut of 
a plane, trips the pilot chute which is in- 
flated by the air and which immediately 
pulls out the apex of the main chute, inflat- 
ing that also, lifting the man from the 
plane. 

The other type of jump is the delayed 
opening or ‘‘free fall.” In this case the 
man jumps from the plane and drops for 
a distance and-then trips his chute which 
snaps open and soon checks his descent 
to a constant rate of about 800 to 1,000 
feet a minute. This is the more spectacular 
jump, of course. It is useful in leaving a 
ship in an emergency, as there is no chance 
of the lines fouling the tail of the plane. 
Also when dropping from a high altitude 
it is sometimes desirable to reach the 
ground quickly in order to avoid drifting 
too far away in a brisk wind, or in warfare, 
to lessen the period of exposure to enemy 
gunfire. There is very little discomfort 
experienced in a delayed opening. The 
harness is arranged to distribute the shock 
of the opening, so there is no bruising nor 
after effects. 

As he approaches the ground the man 
ean control the direction of descent by 
pulling on one side of the chute, causing 
the air to ‘‘spill out’’ of the other side and 
resulting in a sidewise travel. It is im- 
possible to ‘‘upset’”’ a chute. A man can 
climb up one side of the chute and cause 
it to up-end and still it will inflate normally 
when an even loading is restored. 

Any tendency to oscillate or swing in 
pendulum-fashion is checked by pulling 
on the lines, for if a man lands with his 
chute swinging, he is unable to alight with 
his feet and body in correct position, and 
is likely to find himself being dragged along 
in a position where it is difficult to bring 
the chute to a quick stop. 

It is important that the man land with 
his back to the wind. He flexes his knees, 
and the moment his feet touch, he jerks 
up on the lines, which lessens his impact 
with the ground. By inclining his body 
backward as he lands, he overcomes the 
tendency of the chute to pull him over. 
He then tugs on the lines at the low side 
of the ehute, which spills out the air and 
allows it to come to rest. 


The enjoyment involved in parachute 
plunges is dwelt upon in the Monitor article, 
from wmch we learn that the campaign in 
England in favor of making compulsory 
the provision of parachutes in passenger 
does considerable 


airplanes probably 


harm to the cause of aviation, For, it is 


argued: 


If the shipping companies made life-belts§ 
the leading feature of their advertisements, 
they would scare away as many passengers 
as they would attract. It is therefore 
interesting to observe that, whereas there 
are no enthusiastic life-belters, there are 
enthusiastic parachuters, who 
their experiences. 


delight in 
Needless to say, these 
belong to the class of professionals, women 
as well as men; and that it is not a mere 
pose, but a genuine enthusiasm, one soon 
discovers by conversing with them. 

Some professionals have made upward 
of 500 parachute descents from balloons 
and kite balloons, and, of course, this is 
a simpler and safer affair than jumping 
from an airplane in full flight; yet even 


those who specialize in the latter feat 
thoroughly enjoy it, whereas the average 
airplane pilot who, in the nature of things, _ 
must contemplate the possibility that he 


| may one day be compelled to come down 


by parachute confesses that he dislikes the 
prospect. It appears then that there must 
be something enjoyable and exhilarating 
in parachuting, but that in order to enter 
into it one must overcome a_ natural 
repugnance and become habituated. 

There are two risks: one, failure of the 
apparatus, altho the exercise of proper 
care entirely eliminates this; the other, 
alighting in some awkward place, such as 
the top of a glass conservatory, or in a 
busy street, or at sea. But considering 
the enormous number of parachute descents, 
these are trifling risks. Needless to say, 
descents from balloons, usually done (one 
does not refer to war conditions) as a 
spectacle, are free from risk, place and 
weather conditions being chosen for suit- 
ability. 

Parachuting seems to run in families, at 
any ratein England. There is, for example, 
the Spencer family, which for at least three 
generations has been prominent in balloon- 
ing and parachuting, and by marriage con- 
nections has strengthened its associations 
with this branch of aeronautics. A Miss 
Spencer married the late A. E. Gaudron, 
a Frenchman who made an enormous 
number of parachute descents, and with 
whom the present writer had several 
striking balloon adventures. 

The Spencer family is still in the busi- 
ness, but is now divided into two separate 
firms. It was prominent during the war 
in airship and kite balloon construction. 
In France, also, there are families asso- 
ciated with aeronautics; notably, the Tis- 
sandiers. And it is curious that, looking 
back over the century and a half of practi- 
eal aeronautics, the name of Baldwin 
crops up over and over again. 


When parachuting is done for demonstra- 
tion purposes the parachutist has to take 
particular care that he does not in jumping 
damage the controls of the airplane, for 
that would place the pilot of the airplane in 
a predicament. Reading on: 

Accordingly he does not, as a rule, 
leave the machine in quite the same way 
he would in a real emergency, when 
further damage to the airplane would not 
concern him. Getting out of his seat 
and being exposed to the full blast of air, 
it is diffeult to avoid being swept back 


and eoming into eontact with the tail. 
It is common, therefore, for him to ‘‘take 


a header’? insuring immediate complete 
separation from the machine. That, of 
course, is for the professional, and not for 
the average airplane passenger. 

The fall is usually about 150 feet before 
the main parachute opens, and when it 
opens the parachutist feels a slight shock 
where the harness is attached to his body. 
The parachute must be designed to min- 
imize that shoek as much as possible, not 
only for the user’s sake but also to prevent 
damage to the fabrie of the parachute. 
All this has been very earefully thought 
out and ealeulated, and the modern para- 
chute is a very remarkable adaptation to 
strange conditions. 

The parachute having opened, descent 
is positively enjoyable. The swinging set 
up at the start quiekly modifies, and the 
fall is at a speed, depending upon the 
dimensions of the parachute, between 
about 8 and 15 feet per second. Descents 
have been made from great heights, and 
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Standard Cord 


Heavy Duty Cord 
for Buses and Trucks 


LL Goodrich Tires manufactured 
today are cord tires. In a mea- 
sure, this new program is a ful- 

fillment of an early Goodrich vision. 


The first cord tire ever to grace an 
American road was Goodrich- built. 


The passage of time confirms this 
early Goodrich prediction. Cord con- 
struction has become the basis of tire 
economy—the basis of the balloon tire 
__the basis of the aeroplane tire—the 
basis of the pneumatic bus and truck 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY Established 1870 
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~ Balloon Cord 


tire; and nowhere do you find its use so 
skillfully exemplified as in the Silver- 
town Balloon and Silvertown Heavy 
Duty for buses and trucks, 


Whatever the type of your car, heavy 
or light; whatever your personal service 
requirements, we have the right cord 
tires for you. 


Let us repeat ... all Goodrich Tires 
are Cords. ...When you see the name, 
Goodrich, on a new tire ... it isa cord 
tire ... a good one. 


Akron, Ohio 


In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company, Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario 
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BUILT TO LAST A BUSINESS LIFETIME 


By, 


MONROE 


HicH SPEED 
Appinc-CALCULATOR 


ONCE your income takes 
the form of cash it is promptly 
placed in the bank, but what pro- 
tects the income that is still in the 
form of figures? Every figure you 
handle represents money. Every 
calculation offers risk of loss. 


Are your calculations fully 
protected against errors, fatigue 
and the thief of time? 


They will be when handled 
with the Monroe High Speed 
Adding-Calculator. You will get 
first-time accuracy with lightning 
speed—on additions and calcula- 
tions of all kinds. And any one 
in your office with a Monroe can 
give you these results. 


YOU: OWE YOUR BUSINESS 
THIS FREE TRIAL 


So that you may see how 
the Monroe affords you this protec- 
tion, learn its usefulness and have 
its value demonstrated, we shall 
be glad to arrange a free trial. 
Simply write us that you want the 
proof. The Monroe itself will do 
the rest. 


MONRCE CALCULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: Orange, N. J. 
Monroe Machines and Service are available in 


All Principal Cities of the U. S., Canada, Great 
Britain, Europe and throughout the World 


—————— 
A DEVELOPMENT,OF,50 YEARS 
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sometimes 20 minutes or more elapse before 
the ground is reached. = 

With a parachute of ordinary size, 
contact with the ground is at a speed much 
the same as that attained in jumping off 
a wall three or four feet in height. 


nan 


BEA PADEREWSKI TO YOUR CAR 

“TXEEL it out” as if it _were a musical 
~4L- _ instrument and you a_ virtuoso. 
Cultivate your sense of touch with it. 
One might almost say, “Wnter into its 
feelings,” for such is the spirit of an expert’s 
advice as to a man’s relations with his car. 
For a car possesses, he tells us, many of the 
characteristics of a musical instrument. 
There may be discordant notes of which 
the driver is aware, says this witness, 
Frederick C. Russell, but ‘perhaps he has 
hot stopt to consider that other people 
get better performance because they put 
more ‘feeling’ into the playing of their 
cars.’ Dilating on this subject in the 
New York Times, Mr. Russell continues: 


Standing on a street-corner recently, a 
motorist who was interested in this idea 
watched a high-priced car glide up to a 
halt at the white lines. ‘‘There,” he 
thought, ‘‘is a car that any one can drive 
easily. © Everything works like a clock. 
There would be no rasping of gears, 10 
squeaks’ and groans, if all cars were like 
that.” “He* was somewhat surprized to 
hear a loud click from one of the rear axle 
keys when the car started again. 

The driver simply had struck a sour note, 
and the ear, entirely at the driver’s com- 
mand, was powerless to respond with any- 
thing approximating harmony. 

The driver did not take his foot off the 
clutch pedal suddenly, but in the way he 
balanced the engine’s power against the 
car’s inertia a strain was produced occa- 
sioning the telltale click. 

Apparently good driving is more than 
a matter of skill. Somewhere along the 
line the good driver adds the equivalent 
of ‘‘touch” in the playing of musical in- 
struments. He does things not merely 
well but with a keen sense of values. He 
seems to be interested in the machinery 
of the ear to a point where he ean obtain 
something over and above the usual results. 

The similarity between good playing of 
a musical instrument and good “playing” 
of an automobile is striking. The musician 
with a ‘‘touch”’ seems to be the one who 
ean tell beforehand how his playing is 
going to sound to those who listen. The 
driver with a ‘‘touch’’ seems to be able 
to tell in advance just how the performance 
of his car is going to impress those who ride 
with him or who observe him. ‘The former 
obtains results by knowing just how much 
pressure to exert upon the piano keys, the 
violin strings, or whatever the instrument 
may be. The latter knows just how 
quickly to let in the clutch, when to move 
the gear shift lever and how far down to 
press the accelerator. 

The car makers have made the process 
of driving so simple that if one follows a 
few definite directions the ear will go on 
its way after a fashion, and it is not likely 
to fall apart than the average. 
But only the driver who has developed the 


sooner 


sense of “touch” in his manipulation of 
the controls obtains genuine results. He 
is the man you like to ride with. His car 
is the one you speak of as being an ex- 
ceptionally good one. 

Even the starting of the engine illus- 
trates the value of “‘touch.’”’ Nine out of 
ten drivers think that operating the ignition 
switch is simply a matter of turning it on 
or off. They figure that it makes little 
difference how or when the ignition is 
turned on just so long as it is turned on 
while one is trying to crank. To them the 


switch is like a piano key which the small 


boy strikes with his finger. The switch 
turns on the ignition current; the key lets 
loose a sound. Neither realizes that many 
variations can be made. 

You can set fire to the automobile with 
the ignition switch. For instance, if the 
switch is turned on directly after being 
turned off, and before the engine comes to 
a dead stop, a backfire is likely to occur. 

Turning on the ignition switch too soon 
will usually retard the cranking process if 
the engine is cold. For a snappy start it 
is necessary to have good compression, 
assuming that everything else is in order. 
Some of the old cars started quicker than 
some of the new ones because with the 
hand-crank the skilled driver could raise 
compression by a quick spin of the engine 
shaft. The more electric current you can 
send through the wire to the starter-motor 
the faster that unit will run and the faster 
it will turn over the engine. Therefore, 
when you switch on the ignition before 
stepping on the starter-motor, you divert 
some of the current that should be going 
to give the engine-shaft a quick spin. 


The driver who puts some ‘“‘feeling” 
into his handling of the engine and car 
gives the engine a few spins, builds up 
compression in the cylinders, loads up 
with gasoline spray and then switches on 
the ignition. For, we are told: 


Backfire is less likely with this method 
because the engine shaft is turning over 
rapidly in the direction it goes normally. 
Any misfiring that would tend to reverse 
the direction of travel would have to be of 
sufficient foree to overcome the spinning of 
the flywheel, and early burning of the gas- 
oline spray and vapor in a cold engine is 
of comparatively low intensity. 

Consider the mere handling of the ig- 
nition switeh when descending hills. The 
custom of switching off the ignition when 
going downhill is rapidly going out of 
style; first, because four-wheel brakes are 
rendering it unnecessary to use the engine 
so frequently for braking purposes; second, 
because the difference between the braking 
effort of an engine with the throttle closed 
and one with ignition off is so slight that 
many drivers have found it just as well to 
close the throttle and not bother with the 
ignition; and third, because of the danger 
of backfire when switching on the ignition 
again. 

The ignition switch seems to be so 
simple that one is inclined to forget that 
it is eapable of a wide variety of control. 
In deseending a hill with the ignition off 
and throttle closed the ear is pushing the 
engine to a point where the normal action 
of the engine is decidedly upset. Usually 
the engine has had to climb a hill in order 
to descend one, which means that it is 
probably overheated. Should an exhaust 
valve be stuck partly open when the ig- 
nition is suddenly switched on at the 
bottom of the hill a backfire through the 
exhaust is very_apt to blow off the muffler. 


~The man who ‘ 
“couldn't smoke 


a pipe” 


‘is now aP. A. fan! 


HOW come this conversation 
about you “never could smoke 
a pipe,” how come? Must have 
been trying to keep company 
with some tobacco that didn’t 
set well with your smoke-appe- 
tite. Anyway, it wasn’t good old 
P.A. Not by a pipeful, it wasn’t. 

Just forget any notion you 
ever had about you“‘can’t smoke 
a pipe.” Write it on the ice! 
Because—you can if it’s packed 
with Prince Albert. And how! 
You'll go to it from the time 
you get up till you crawl between 
the sheets again. 


DRINGE ALBERT 


Yes, indeed! Prince Albert 
smokes so cool and sweet and 
fragrant, you'll feel like the fel- 
low who has suddenly come 
into money. Sitting pretty and 
no mistake. Joy by the bowlful. 
And get this: P.A. can’t nip 
your tongue or parch your 
throat. The Prince Albert proc- 


ess fixes that for all time! 


So... take a straight tip from 
Joyland. Get yourself a jimmy- 
pipe and a tidy red tin of Prince 
Albert. Connect up with a 
match. Lean back and watch 


the clouds roll by. 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


© 1926,R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. Cc. 


P. A, is sold everywhere in 
tidy red tins, pound and half- 
pound tin humiders, and 
pound crystal-gloss humidors 
with sponge moistener top. 
And always with every bit of 
bite ard parch removed by 
the Prince Albert process. 
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Note how the Pro-phy-lac-tic gets 
behind the rear molars and fits the 
inside contour of the teeth. It hugs 
the curves of each tooth and penetrates 
deeply into the crevices between. 


Could your 
back teeth 


stand a smile ? 


Give all your teeth 
a square deal. 


This brush does it 


O tooth can side- 4 

step this scien- 

tific brush. The way 

it is built is a guaran- 

tee that it will reach 
every tooth. 

First there is the 
curved bristle surface. 
It curves the way your 
jaw curves. Next there 
is the big, cone-shaped 
end tuft. 

This makes those re- 
mote rear molars as ac- 
cessible as your front 
teeth. And then you 
have a curved handle, 
curved so that it goes 
toward your teeth, 
making the Pro-pliy- 
lac-tic one of the most 
comfortable brushes 
to use. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic 
gets in between teeth. 
The saw-tooth bristles 
pry into every crevice 
and dislodge particles 
which otherwise 
might hide away 
and cause trouble. 


UV. So As 


MARE It 
FLORENSS, MASS, 


Prices in the United 
States Canada 
are: Pro-phy-lac-tu 
Adult, 50c; Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Small, 40c; 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 
25c. Also made in 
three different bristle 
textures—hard, medi- 
um, and soft. 


and 


© 1926, P. B. Co 
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This is particularly true if the driver has 
been keeping the throttle open with the 
idea of making the engine a more effective 


‘braking foree by increasing the com- 


pression. 

A driver who knows what sort of results 
he can get out of each control on the car 
sees that the throttle is closed before 
switching on the ignition, and even waits 
a few seconds to be sure that the cylinders 
have been cleared of the excess of gas. 
He may even slip out the clutch an instant 
so that the engine will not be turning over 
so fast when the ignition is switched on. 


And here are other points of interest for 
the amateur driver who aspires to become 
as intimate with his car as Kreisler is with 
his violin: 


When you consider the variety of results 
that can be obtained with so simple a 
thing as an ignition switch it goes without 
saying that the clutch, the brakes, the 
ignition advance control, the throttle and 
the gears can be handled with an even wider 
variation in results. The trick, however, 
is to know how to get these results. 

An accelerator, for instance, reminds 
one of the loud pedal on a piano. To 
some players the pedal merely helps to 
control the volume, while to true musicians 
it is a means of obtaining brillant effects 
of one sort or another. It helps them 
accent particular notes or phrases. It 
enables them to give their playing a pleas- 
ing variation in interpretation. So far as 
mere loudness is concerned, they find it of 
very minor importance. 

To a great majority of automobile 
drivers, however, the accelerator is just 
a loud pedal. The more you step on it 
the more noise you make and the faster 
you go. That is the unfortunate idea. 
Day in and day out it stands in the way 
of good driving and steers good ears to 
the junk-heap. 

How many drivers know that it is often 
possible to make a car climb a steep hill in 
high gear more effectively without fully 
opening the throttle? How many know 
that a steady foreing of the accelerator 
down to the floor is not always advisable? 
How many appreciate that the engine is 
responsive to the accelerator in varying 
degrees, according to the opening of the 
throttle? How many that 
can give gas to an engine too early as well 


realize you 
as too late? 

Frequently with a wide-open throttle 
the quantity of gas being burned in the 
eylinders will raise the temperature to a 
point where a little carbon on the piston 


heads will begin to glow and produce as 
much pre-ignition as a lot of carbon would 
at a smaller throttle opening. That is 
why the driver who tries to get up a hill 
faster than usual often finds himself making 
less progress. 

It frequently happens that gradual 
opening of the throttle on a hill is a means 
of killing the engine’s power. This is 
beeause the flow of gas vapor through the 
intake and past the valves is so even that 
it may overheat to a point where it loses 
its power. The skilful driver under such 


conditions steps on the accelerator in jerks, 
allowing large quantities of cooler air to 
suck through the carburetor and into the 
engine. This makes for a cooler gas vapor 


Of 


and snappier operation of the engine. 


© Curtis Studio 


And the blind 
shall lead 
the blind~ 


\X/ HAT a divine meaning Helen 
Keller has given to this phrase! 


Surely no leadership was evermore 
flooded with light. Through the 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
she is lighting the lives of thousands 
of her blind sisters and brothers. 


Appreciation comes to her from 
all the world. Cards of greeting, 
messages of love, reach her through 
the kind eyes of her great teacher, 
Anne Macy. 

There are many people, like Helen 
Keller, who afford us the opportu- 
nity to spread sunshine. There are 
children, also —and convalescents, 
as well as the birthdays, anniversa- 
ries, and other occasions through the 
year when the sending of the proper 
Greeting Card is the kindly, thought- 


c 


ful thing. 


é 


Anne 
charming little book on the use of 
Greeting Cards. This book contains 


Rittenhouse has written a 


also fifteen pages for arranging lists 
of those you wish to remember. A 
veritable “Social Secretary”’— sent 

25c. Greeting Card 
Association, 354 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


caller Sunshine 
with Greeting Cards 


postpaid for 


= 


oiseless, 
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full radio power from the light socket 


The popularrapid charger for6-volt 
“A” batteries. Noiseless. Can be 
used while the set is in operation. 
Special model for 25-40 cycles. 
$19.50. West of Rockies, $20. In 
Canada, $27.50. 


Balkite Trickle Charger 


Converts any 6-volt “A” battery 
of 30 ampere hours or more into 
an automatic “A” power unit that 
furnishes“ A” current fromthe light 
socket. With 4-volt and smaller 
6-volt batteries may be used as an 
intermittent charger.Oras a trickle 
charger ifa resistance is addedtocut 
down the charging rate. $10. West 
of Rockies, $10.50. In Canada, $15. 


Balkite ““B” 


Eliminates ‘‘B’’ batteries and sup- 
plies plate current from the light 
socket. Keeps the’B” circuit always 
at full power. For sets of 6 tubes 
and less. $35. In Canada, $49.50, 


Balkite “B” I 


Will serve any standard set. Capac- 
ity 20 milliamperes at 135 volts, 
Especially adapted to sets of 6 tubes 
or more. $55. In Canada, $75. 


— Sole Licensees in the United Kingdom: Messrs. Radio ER Accessories Ltd., 9-13 Hythe Rd., Wi 
REMAZAY. ” =a NT 
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Manufactured by FAN S 


Noiseless, full, reliable radio 
power. It is absolutely essential 
to good reception. 

With Balkite “B” and the 
Balkite Battery Charger you can 
have this power, always, when- 
ever you need it, from the light 
socket. 

Balkite “B” is unlike any other 
“B” device. It replaces your “B” 
batteries and supplies plate cur- 
rent from the light socket. It is 
entirely noiseless. Its full, even 
flow of current gives a quality of 
reception not securable in any 
other way. So far as we know it 
is the only “B” eliminator that 
does not require replacements 
and will not deteriorate with 
use. It will outlive 20 sets of 
“B” batteries. To our knowledge 


FAN STEEL 


Bal 


with Balkite B and the Balkite Battery Charger 


not one has ever worn out. It is 
tested and listed as standard by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
It is absolutely guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Today over 
50,000 Balkite “B’s” are giving 
satisfactory service on all types 
of receiving sets. 

The popular high-rate Balkite 
Battery Charger is absolute insur- 
ance against weak “A” batteries. 
Because it is entirely noiseless 
it can be used while the set is in 
operation. If your battery should 
be low you merely turn on the 
charger and operate the set. 

Add these two permanent Bal- 
kite Radio Power Units to your 
set now. Thereafter you need 
never again worry about your 
power supply. Ask your dealer. 


kite 


Radio Power Units 


TEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc., North Chicago, Illinots 


llesden, London, N. W 10 


HALF-WAY HOUSES 


MANY handsome homes fall far short 
of perfection simply because they are 
glazed with inferior glass. Yet the dif- 
ference in cost between ordinary win- 
dow glass and polished Plate Glass 
is comparatively small. In fact, the 
total cost of glazing a house of any 
size with Plate Glass will average 
only about one per cent of the cost of wtdse. 
the house. I eae 
Plate Glass enhances the beauty 

and increases the selling or renting : 
pew evalue ot any building. It cannot hati = cate ee 


18 
polished Plate ordinary window 


tes det the eyes by distorting vision. It does A itiats ona. aie 
seaiactits not break easily. It conserves heat and  ‘' ™ "im 
reduces sound. Your architect will be 
glad to supply you with the figures 


that prove its true economy. 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS 
of AMERICA 
First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


course he does not overdo it any more t 
the piano player holds down a ate - 
than necessary to produce the des 
effect. 

The range of the accelerator ant of th 
throttle is not progressive in even degre 
That is, a little acceleration when 
engine is running moderately fast may 
produce greater results than when it is 
running slowly or very fast. __ = 

When the driver has discovered that the 
time element also figures in feeding gas he — 
has begun to make progress in the skilful 
handling of the car. When he learns to 
step. on the gas at the right time he is 
quick to note that when accelerating on 
level ground or hills it is important to give. 


- the engine time to respond to the increases 


in the quantity of gas admitted to the 
cylinders. He will sense the difference 
between crowding the engine with gas and 
starving it. 


MOTOR TRAFFIC TOO MUCH FOR 
ANCIENT BRIDGES 


HEN the picturesque old stone 

bridges of Europe were built, per- 
haps the heaviest burdens the prophetic 
eye could foresee for them were knights 
in armor, or hay wagons, or stage-coaches. 
Evidently their builders never dreamed of 
swift motor-cars, or of traction engines 
dragging trains of heavily laden trucks. 
And now the ancient bridges are proving 
unequal to the modern strain, giving rise 
to a situation alarming to archeologists 
and lovers of beauty. In England the 
Government has taken cognizance of this 
crisis, and a London special correspondent 
of The Christian Science Monitor writes: 


The British Minister of Transport de- 
serves and ought to receive the thanks of 
every lover of the countryside for his hint 
to local authorities of the national im- 
portance of preserving ancient bridges and 
of insuring that artistic ability of a high 
order is displayed in the building of new 
ones. Many of the English bridges pos- 
sess features of archeological interest. 
Some of them show how their builders 
made fitting use of local materials: others 
display the uncommon ingenuity of the. 
Middle Ages in its attempt to ‘‘drive the 
road and bridge the ford” to the utter- 
most ends of the country. 

The oldest bridges in the country, leaving 
out of account such prehistorie struetures 
as the ‘‘Clapper bridges’? on Dartmoor, 
are probably those erected for the use of 
pack-horses, which conveyed merchandise 
from one distriet to another. One of these 
may still be seen at Hampton-on-Arden 
in Shakespeareland, close to the London 
Midland and Seottish Railway, as it runs 
from Coventry to Birmingham. Another 
was at Bradford-on-Ayvon, but when wains 
took the place of pack-horses, and the town 
became ultraprosperous, the clothiers of 
Bradford built, in the time of James I, 
a second bridge alongside the first. 

So long as the traffic of England was 
confined to horses and wagons and stage- 
coaches, the ancient bridges sufficed. They 
might turn at sharp angles from the road, 
but the skilful Jehu knew exactly how to 
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with a satin-like 
lustre all its own 


-J\ ow you can have white walls and wood- 
york as washable as tile! 


Bathrooms, kitchens, stairways—clean and 
anitary for months and years without re- 
painting. 

And a rich beauty of finish comparable 
only to the finest enamel—at less cost. 

HE satin-smooth surface of Barreled 

Sunlight has no pores to hold dirt em 

bedded. A damp cloth quickly removes the 
‘worst smudges or fingermarks. 


Made by the exclusive Rice Process, Bar- 
-reled Sunlight is guaranteed to remain white 
longer than any gloss paint or enamel, 
domestic or foreign, applied under the same 
conditions. 


In addition, the covering power of Bar- 
teled Sunlight is such that one coat is equal 
to two of ordinary enamel. 

Even the largest users of paint find Bar- 
reled Sunlight’s superior qualities an actual 
economy. There is a saving in the labor cost 
of application, because Barreled Sunlight, 


Barreled Sunlight 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WASHING REMOVES THE DIRT BUT NOT THE PAINT 


_ white paint 


containing no varnish, flows on freely and 
evenly with brush or spray. Once on the 
walls, washing takes the place of frequent, 
costly repainting. Aud repeated washing 
will not wear away this paint. 


Barreled Sunlight is sold in cans from 14 
pint to 5 gallons, and in 30-gallon and 55° 
gallon steel drums. Where more than one 
coat is required, use Barreled Sunlight Under- 
coat first. 

See directions in coupon below for ob- 
taining further information and sample can. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


Factory and Main Offices 
11D DUDLEY STREET PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


New York—Borden Bldg. Chicago—655 Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco—156 Eddy Street 


Distributors in all principal cities Retailed by over 6,000 dealers 


commana 


Comparable only to the finest enamel—at less cost! 


If you prefer a tint— 
here’s an easy way 


By simply adding colors- 
in-oil to Barreled Sun- 
light white, you can ob- 
tain exactly the tint you 
want to match any 
scheme of interior deco- 
ration. Ask your dealer 
about the new Barreled 


Sunlight Tinting Colors, & 


in handy tubes. 
colors are al- 
most liquid. 
blending 
easily and 
quickly with 
Barreled Sun- 
light. In quan- 
tities of 5 gal- 
lonsoroverwe 
tint to order 
at the factory 
without extra 
charge. 


These 


Check 1) Homee 
0 Institutions 
Enclosed also find ten cents 


U. 8. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT Co. 
11-D Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send me information on the use of Barre 


for samp 


Jed Sunlight in— 
CO Commercial Buildings 

© Industrial Plants 

e can of Barreled Sunlight to be mailed postpaid. 
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CYCLONE FENCE 


FOR<COUNTRY HOMES AND ESTAT ES 


Soon the Spring work on your grounds 
will begin and the premises will take on 
new beauty. This year carry your im- 
provement program one step further 
than usual. Install Cyclone Fence. Its 
beauty, protection and privacy can be 
obtained at a reasonable first cost and 
thereis no annual maintenance expense. 


A recent revolutionary achievement 
has added many years to the life of 
Cyclone Fence. Now both framework 
and ‘‘Galv-After” fabric are made of 
Copper-Bearing Steel—all hot-dip gal- 
vanized. This new Cyclone Fence offers 
remarkable resistance to corrosion. 
It’s the fence of maximum endurance. 


We also manufacture Wrought Iron 
Fence in many beautiful designs for 
country home and estate property. 
Phone, wire or write nearest offices for 
new catalog and complete information. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices: Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, 
Ohio, Newark, N.J., Fort Worth, Texas 
Pacific Coast Distributors: 

Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif., 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 


© C. F. Co.. 1926 


CYCLONE COPPER-BEARING 


NCE. 
AND PRODUCTS 
paapaRaTe PASTOR pe 
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mu Hp Ae 
Ornamental ‘Complete Fence’’ 

for City and Su 


A Seted” 


STEEL ENDURES 


MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


negotiate the awkward corner; they might 
rise so high in the middle that the man on 
one side could not see what was coming 
over from the other side, but traffic was. 
comparatively slow and the rattle of the 
wheels was sufficient to give warning of 
approaching traffic. as 

But the motor-car has brought about the 
demand that all bridges with a high pitch, 
all bridges that are by any means narrow, 
and all bridges which involve a sharp turn 
from the highway across a river or stream . 
shall be abolished. 

Good counsel, maybe, for high pitch, 
narrowness, or a sharp turn may mean 
danger to the ever-increasing army of 
travelers by motor-car, which now throngs 
the roads. -But the point to remember is 


_the point made by the Minister of Trans- 


port that beauty must be observed in re- 
placing an old bridge or building a new one. 


England has suffered too many losses 
in this respect to desire to have any more, 
we are told. For example: 


Exeter once had a wonderful stone 
bridge; so too had Guildford; but these 
have made way for uglier structures. Old 
Trent Bridge has been gone these fifty 
years, to be replaced by an iron structure. 
The iron hand fell heavily on Copton Bridge 
at Stratford-on-Avon, one which Shake- 
speare must have walked many times; and 
fell also on the ancient bridge at Bideford, 
which has only recently been rescued from 
ugliness. 

Other ancient bridges have been threat- 
ened, and threatened unnecessarily. The 
300-year-old bridge which crosses the Greta 
at Keswick, part of the poetry of the 
Crosthwaite Vale, is one of them, threat- 
ened because it is narrow and its hump is so 
pronounced that the motorist can not see 
any road in front. of the ear until he is al- 
most on top of the rise. The old bridge 
at Carnarvon is the subject of struggle 
between Welsh antiquaries, who say that 
it dates from the Roman period, and Welsh 
utilitarians, who declare it to be younger 
by several centuries and in the present year 
of grace a bad spot for travelers. The 
bridge at Rowsley in Derbyshire is an- 
other example of the need for not allowing 
the demands of modern traffic to be ut- 
terly destructive of grace and beauty. 
Then we have the old stone bridge at 
Berwick-on-Tweed, 1,164 feet long and 
running on fifteen arches. It was quite 
adequate for the traffic in olden days, but 
now it is quite unable to cope with the 
enormous number of vehicles passing be- 
tween England and Seotland. Is it to be 
rebuilt or is a new bridge to be thrown 
across the Tweed? 

If one might paraphrase a famous line 
of Keats, one might say that ‘‘a bridge of 
beauty is a joy forever.’’ There are dozens 
of them in old England to-day, each of 
them a monument of the historic past, 
each of them hable to have its individuality 
destroyed under the imperious demand of 
the motorist for straight and level roads. 
The scathing irony of the Earl of Rose- 
bery saved the Auld Brig 0’ Ayr when it 
was threatened with destruction a few 
years ago; the magic name of Shake- 
speare, altho it was unable to prevent an 
ugly iron footway being hung on the side 
of Clopton Bridge 100 years ago, has now 
been sufficiently powerful to prevent the 
demolition of the ancient structure. What 
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ThetwoFoamitechem- 
icalsolutionscombine ~ 
to form fire-smother- 

ing Firefoam, 


- 


os 


Liquid | 


Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., West Tulsa, Okla., Foamite-equipped 
throughout. The oil industry depends on Foamite-Childs Protection 
for over 200,000,000 barrels of petroleum and its products. 


Will any extinguishing 
method kill all fires? 9 8 


burner! 


Don’t let disaster prove the contrary! 


HOUSANDS of business setbacks on this device. It has definite limitations. 
and domestic tragedies occur because 
people do not realize that all fires are not 
alike—nor are all fire extinguishers. 


The nearest approach to all-round ef- 
ficiency is the method of smothering fire 
under a blanket of tough, clinging Fire- 

This truth is being demonstrated every foam. Firefoam instantly kills ordinary 
day by Foamite-Childs fire protection fires, and it is the only dependable means 
specialists, whose advice is now sought of extinguishing highly inflammable 
by hundreds of great businesses, shipping liquids. Yet even the Foamite Method 
companies, hotels, schools, modern homes. needs expert adaptation. 


Backed by a company that manufac- We have prepared a booklet that de- 
tures every kind of standard first-aid fire scribes the correct use of all types of 
appliance, our engineers are able to sup- first-aid fire appliances. A copy will be 
ply scientific, unfailing safeguards for mailed free, on request. See coupon below. 


every type of fire hazard. 
FOAMITE-CHILDS CORPORATION 


Liquid—or Gas—or Foam? Fire Protection Engineers and Manufacturers 
An ordinary fire can sometimes be put 989 Turner Street, Utica, N. Y. 
out with water or with soda-acid extin- Foamite-Childs of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
7 

4 - : f _= 
guishers like the Childs. But on fires of Foamite-Childs Corp., 989 Turner Street, Utica, N. Y. 
oil—gasoline— paint these liquid extin- Please send me free copy of your illustrated booklet, 

x : “Correct Protection Against Fire.” I don’t want fire to 
guishers have little or no effect. destroy my— 


Again—certain types of fires may be (State nature of property)... .+..0seeeereereeeer eens 
subdued with the gas formed by carbon mE te ot oe ema lorie oh a re ree 
tetrachloride from an extinguisher like 
the Fire-Gun. On the other hand, dis- 
aster may result from total dependence 


Foamite-Childs Protection 


A Complete Engineering Service 


cAgaimst Fire 


Smet, state eet are craic ivts + ale Wai epegeieYe Galore. ge wire ie (6e" 02) 9s anole 


Gity ... P sie : PeStore oclehe ick 


Copvright, Foamite-Childs Corporation, 1926 
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Tested for its 
life-giving 
vitamins! 


Tue real value of cod-liver oil lies 
in its extraordinary richness in cer- 
tain essential health-promoting ele- 
ments—the fat-soluble vitamins A 
and D. Without these vitamins the 
oil could not have its astounding 
life-giving qualities—its ability to 
raise resistance to disease, to pro- 
mote the healthy growth of children 
and to protect them against rickets. 


Yet the vitamins in cod-liver oil 
are easily lost in the process of pre- 
paring and transporting it. That is 
why it is so important for you to be 
sure that the cod-liver oil you buy 
has been thoroughly tested for its 
vitamin potency. 


The vitamins are retained in 
Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil by a special 
process developed in the Squibb 
Laboratories which protects the oil 
against loss of vitamins during prep 
aration and transportation. And 
every drop of Squibb’s Cod-Liver 
Oil has been tested to be sure that 
it is a hundred times richer in the 
important fat-soluble vitamin A 
than is the best creamery butter! 


This exclusive vitamin-preserving 
process also makes the oil much more 
palatable. Children actually learn to 
be fond of Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil 
and take it without a murmur. At 
drug stores everywhere. 


E MOTORING AND. ) AVIATION a 
Continued - . 


is desirable now is that some influence 
as powerful shall be used to cherish every 
one of our old bridges, and if we must re- 
build, to be careful that they are rebuilt as 
things of beauty to be a joy forever. = 


HOW FLYING WILL BE BOOSTED BY. 
GOLD FROM BURROWING a 


HE metamorphosis of the grub into 

the butterfly is suggested by the 
picturesque coincidence, to which Mr. 
Daniel Guggenheim draws Mr. Hoover’s 
attention, that the fund now donated by 
him to the promotion of civil aeronautics 
has been derived from “‘ exploration beneath 
the earth”’—in allusion to the mining 
operations of the Guggenheim family. 
Remarking that Mr. Guggenheim has 
recently ‘“‘dedicated the remainder of his 
life to furthering aeronauties,’”’ the New 
York World records that he ‘‘reached into 
the Guggenheim pocketbook and came up 
with a contribution of $2,500,000.”’ Con- 
cerning which we read on: 


The $2,500,000 is to create the Daniel 
Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics, with $500,000 immediately 
available for study and work by the fund 
trustees, and the remaining $2,000,000 
forthcoming whenever the trustees deem 
advisable. 

The $2,500,000 contribution announced 
in a letter to Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover, is in addition to past aviation 
gifts by Mr. Guggenheim, who founded 
the $500,000 Guggenheim School of Aero- 
nautics at New York University. 

In his letter to Mr. Hoover, Mr. Guggen- 
heim, who defined the purposes of the fund 
and gave the Board of Trustees unrestricted 
powers for earrying these out, hints at 
future gifts in the way of new schools such 
as the one at New York University. He 
said: 

**You will perhaps recall that last year I 
established a School of Aeronautics at New 
York University, my desire in making that 
gift being more quickly to realize for 
humanity the ultimate possibilities of 
aerial navigation, and to give America 
the place in the air to which her inventive 
genius entitles her. 

‘This school is already making gratifying 
progress and the studies that have been 
made in eonnection with it have indieated 
clearly the enormous field of opportunity 
which unfolds itself to the development of 
air transportation. The establishment 
of additional schools such as that at New 
York University may well be warranted 
in the near future.” 

Mr. Guggenheim said it was not intended 
to establish a permanent foundation, add- 
ing: 

“The thought is, rather, that, the whole 
art and science of aeronautics and aviation 
being now in its infancy, it will be possible 
with the sums thus contributed, to bring 
about such an advance in the art that 
private enterprise will find it practicable 
and profitable to ‘carry on’ and thus 
render a continuous and permanent endow- 
ment for this purpose unnecessary.’ 


Mr. Guggenheim defines the general 
purposes of the fund as follows: 


| a promote aeronautical education in 
oth institutions of learning and among the 
on public; to assist in the extension of 
ymmercial aircraft and aircraft equipment; 
further the application of aircraft in 
usiness, industry and other economic and 


a 


Without desiring to restrict their freedom 
of judgment, Mr. Guggenheim said he was 
“hopeful” that the trustees would govern 
themselves by these principles: 

_ “Restrict the work of civil activities. 
Avoid duplication of effort with other 
aeronautical organizations. | Avoid work 
which is properly a government function. 
Plan work carefully, to concentrate effort 
and to carry any investigation or project 
through to a definite conclusion. Maintain 
a@ simple, inexpensive, directing organiza- 
tion, depending on outside established 
agencies, wherever possible, to carry out 
the aims of the fund.” 

The trustees are not named but are to be 
“men of eminence and competence,’’ and 
will be requested to cooperate with the 
Department of Commerce in every possible 
manner. One of the reasons for the fund 
was the ‘‘very wise endorsement by the 
President”’ of the reeommendations by the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nauties of a Bureau of Air Navigation to be 
established by the Government. 

But Mr. Guggenheim wrote that he 
thought there was a big gap in the period 
of study and experimentation which can 
best be bridged by private enterprise. 

Mr. Guggenheim said it was not thought 
the fund will continue to operate more than 
ten years and that the only condition 
imposed is that the fund shall not be a 
profit-making enterprise. Any earnings 
will be spent with it. 


The Board of Trustees, in a ‘‘ preliminary 
and tentative report,” divides the field 
into four parts—education, scientific re- 
search, commercial development and edu- 
cational information. Under the head of 
“scientific research”? we read: 


Scientific research under for the most 
part government auspices is being con- 
ducted to a greater or lesser degree in the 
principal European countries, and in this 
country primarily by the National Ad- 
visory Committee. Extremely valuable 
work is being done both here and abroad 
in research. The work of the National 
Advisory Committee is quite naturally very 
much restricted to problems presented 
by the Army and Navy. Research work 
done by the manufacturers is almost 
entirely limited to the perfection of certain 
types of airplanes which have a market 
or an advertising value. The impotent 
condition of the industry only permits the 
expenditure of insignificant sums of money 
on research. 

The field in research is almost unlimited. 
There would seem to be a real danger in 
any attempt by the fund to build up a 
research organization of its own. The 
normal tendency of such an organization 
is to expand to a wasteful degree and with 
the lapse of time not to concentrate on 
specific problems but to justify its existence 
and extend a worn-out life by a constant 
search for problems, some of which would 
not be vital and all of which combined 
would probably involve great cost and 
preclude careful scrutiny of progress and 
expenses. 

The fund might select certain problems 
(1) in fundamental aerodynamics and (2) 
in the nature of applied science, and finance 
their research. These investigations might 
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_ FREE 
10-Day Tube 
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You can sive them dazzling whiteness in a few days simply by re- 
moving the dingy film that clouds them and imperils healthy gums 


ELIEVING your teeth are nat- 

urally dull is a great mistake. 
Science has proved otherwise. Per- 
mitting your teeth to be other than 
clear and beautiful is an injustice to 
yourself. 

Largely on dental advice, millions 
are now multiplying the beauty of their 
smiles. New methods of tooth cleaning 
and gum care have been found. 

In a few days you can work won- 
ders with your teeth. Can give them 
whiteness and clearness that amaze. 
But not withordinary brushing. Just 
send the coupon and a 10-day supply of 
the correct way will be sent you. 


It’s film that hides 
pretty teeth and imperils gums 
Dental science now traces scores of tooth 
and gum troubles to a germ-laden film 
that forms on your teeth. 
Run your tongue across your teeth 
and you will feel it . . . a slippery, 


viscous coating. 


That film absorbs discolorations from 
food, smoking, etc. And that is why 
your teeth look “‘off color.” 

It clings to teeth, gets into crevices and 
stays. It lays your gums open to bac- 
terial attack and your teeth open to 
decay. Germs by the millions breed in 
it. And they, with tartar, are a chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 

Now new methods are being used. A 
dentifrice called Pepsodent—different in 
formula, action and effect from any 
other known. 

Largely on dental advice the world 
has turned to this method. 


It removes the film 
And Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important things 
at once: Removes that film, then firms 
the gums. No harsh grit, judged dan- 
gerous to enamel. 

A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. Send the coupon. 
Clip it now before you forget. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 George Street, Toronto, Canada 
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Pepsadent 


FREE ™to.bey"tube” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 261, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
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Only one tube to a family. 
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REG.U.S 
The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 


Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 


Send the Coupon 
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Famous ships of the 
WHITE STAR LINE 
ADRIATIC 26x 
BALTIC -7333* 
CEDRIC= 770n%* 

CELTIC a AAO 


you do not 

requirethe 
top speed of such express 
liners as the Olympic and 
Majestic {world’s largest 
ship} for your crossing to 
Europe, consider the White 
Star Line’s famous Big Four. 
These ships are extremely 
popular among experienced 
travelers to whom an extra 
day at sea is no disadvantage. 
They are particularly note- 

* worthy in their homelike 
atmosphere and_ steadiness 
at sea. 


The landing at Liverpool is 
decidedly advantageous. The 
famous Lake Country and the 
Shakespeare Country are near 
at hand. Wales is accessible. 
You are enabled to place these 
prime features of your English 
tour first, where they should 
be, and London is but four 
hours away, through scenes of 
rural loveliness. 


Regular Saturday sailingsfrom NewYork. 
The Cedric and Celtic call eastbound at 
Boston for the convenience of New Eng- 
land passengers. 


A booklet about the Big Four 
will be sent upon request. 


WHITE. STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE: RED STONE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE 6 NY 


No, 1 Broadway, New York City; 127 So. 
State St., Chicago; 84 State St,, Boston; 15th 
and Locust Streets, Philadelphia; 460 Market 
St. San Francisco; McGill Bldg., Montreal; 


our offices elsewhere, or any authorized 


c steamship agent. 9 
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be assigned to an organization or organiza- 
tions best equipped to solve them, prefer- 
ably to educational institutions under the 
general direction and careful serutiny of 
progress and expenditure by the fund. 
Typical examples of research in these two 
classes would be in (1) the helicopter, and 
(2) radio direction finders and leader cables. 

(1) The helicopter in some form is 
believed in many quarters to be essential 
for man’s conquest of the air and also 
many believe that a practical form can be 
achieved. Various forms of helicopters 
have been built in several countries with 
partial success. These machines have been 
constructed, it is believed, with a minimum 
of fundamental knowledge. In helicopter 
development it has been stated on good 
authority that ‘‘aero-dynamical investiga- 
tion has been neglected, and construction 
has been based on theoretical calculations 
and intuitions.” There would seem to be a 
real need for the fundamental study of 
the helicopter theory, from which might 
develop results of great value, or at least 
negative results which would point to the 
futility of further effort in this field. 

(2) Radio direction finders and leader 
cables have been experimented with since 
the war. Their practical application 
might become one of the important steps in 
the evolution of safe flying. Research 
in this field might well lead to the develop- 
ment of a practical apparatus for common 
use. 

The fund might consider an annual 
grant over a period of years for aeronautical 
research to established aeronautical labora- 
tories. 


Regarding commercial development the 


report points out: 


The types of aircraft in use to-day for 
industrial aviation are not only in most 
cases those types produced for war pur- 
poses, but in a few cases are the actual 
craft themselves left over from the war or 
rebuilt from war material. These types 
are ill-suited for industrial purposes and 
are merely makeshifts which are all that 
the struggling industry has been able to 
afford. Within recent months some new 
types have appeared with characteristics 
approximating some of the desiderata for 
industrial purposes. However, even these 
new types have not evolved very far from 
their war-time progenitors and leave much 
to be desired for industrial purposes. 

The fund might encourage the develop- 
ment of industrial types by holding contests 
for industrial planes, not only offering 
prizes for the best commercial plane as a 
whole, but awarding prizes for some specific 
purpose, device, or point in design of 
importance to commercial aircraft as, for 
oxample, a machine to be stable under all 
aerodynamic In the weak 
financial state of the industry probably no 
manufacturer could afford without some 
form of encouragement to attempt to 
build a plane to meet this condition, which 
could probably only be met, if at all, in the 
present state of development of the art ata 
sacrifice of characteristics that would pre- 
clude its use in commerce. However, the 
development of such a plane, in itself per- 
haps of no use in ecommerce, might well 
mark a new era in aireraft construction. 


conditions. 


Similar methods might be used to elicit 
improvement in engine design, altho here 
it would seem that the financially strong 


Round the World 


Go to the Orient or circle the globe in 
comfort aboard a Dollar President Liner. 
They depart from San Francisco every 
Saturday for Hawaii, Japan, China, Ma- 
nila, Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, 
Italy, France, Boston, and New York, 
On fortnightly schedules they sail from 


Boston and New York for the Orient via 
Havana, Panama and California, 
Palatial Liners, they offer rare comfort 
and a world-famous cuisine. Full infor- 
mation from any ticket or tourist agent or 
604 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINE 


TOURS TO EUROPE 


Escorted Tours 
Frequent departures on one cabin steamers. 
37-66 days, $540-$915. First departure sailing 
to Naples, May 19—$825. 


Independent Tours 
Tours to meet your individual requirements. 
Booklet of carefully planned itineraries on 


request. 
Student Tours 
Attractive itineraries 34-63 days. $370-$615. 


Also tours to Bermuda, West Indies. 
Steamship tickets on all lines. 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTD. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
At 42nd Street Phone Pennsylvania 4179 


English 
Lakes by 
LMS 


Wordsworth, Coleridge and 
Southey captured the love- 
liness of England’s Lakes in 
gems of happy verse. Turner 
and Romney were inspired by 
their beauty. 

Travel northward to the 
Lakes by the fast express 
trains of the London Midland 
and Scottish Railway. They 
have restaurant cars for day- 
time journeys and sleeping 

cars for night trains. 


Illustrated pamphlets from John Fairman, 
LMS Agent, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
or from any office of Thos. Cook & Son, 
have a business profes- 
sion of your own and earn 


big income in service fees. 


A new system of foot correction; readily learned by 
anyone at home in a few weeks. Easy terms for training. 
( ypenings everywhere with all the trade you can attend to. 
No capital required or goods to buy,no agency or soliciting. 
Address Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


VE winning a fund prize might be an 
xtra incentive for new development. 
_— Encouragement might also be given by 
rizes and competition to the development 
of auxiliary equipment used in air transport. 
The fund might set up a specification 
or the ideal commercial plane and contract 
for its design either direct with one or 
more designers of ability, or else make a 
wide-spread appeal for preliminary designs 
from which the most promising could be 
chosen. The most promising design might 
e manufactured and used for an economic 
E anctration of commercial aviation. 
Further, careful study will have to ascertain 
whether a design with this end in view 
needs private encouragement and also 
whether any economic demonstration other 
than the acid test in normal business would 
not be futile. 
- The fund might give wide publicity, 
both in the United States and in Europe, 
to the fact that it is prepared to encourage 
inventions and novel ideas in general. This 
may bring a deluge of applicants for assis- 
tance whose ideas will be for the most part 
without value but may also bring forth 
one or two ideas of supreme importance. 
Besides giving due consideration to 
inventions, the fund might welcome all 
ideas and suggestions for research and 
allow this to be generally understood. Its 
own ideas for research would thus be 
vivified by a stream of external suggestions 
for which due credit would always be 
given. 


Wants His Dog.— 

Kenly, N. C., Jan. 13, 1925. 
The P. D. Gold Pub. Co. 
Wilson, N. C. 

Dear Sir I want you to pout a notice in 
your paper and Have a Little Fice Dog 
That Has Strayed or Ben Stolen. He Dis- 
apeared on The night of Jan 5 He Is Black 
With a white Streak around His neck and 
Some white on His Breast and Fore 
Legs near His Body and Has almost 2 
Inches white on The Tip of His Tail and 
some white Hairs on His Nose and a Little 
Sear on one Side about 2 Inches Long 
nearly as Large as a Pencil and is very 
Friendly and when He comes up to you 
Friendly His under Lip is Short and it 
Shoes His Tuth so it Looks Like He is 
grinning at you and generly makes a Little 
Snoaring Fuss He is about 14 inches High 
and a good Little Rabbit Dog I will pa 
$1.00 cash Reward For Information as To 
where He is so I can get Him guess III close 
For This Time Please mail me a Free 
sample copy of your paper as I am not a 
Subscriber From 

Harney Lucas 


Kenly, N. C. 
RopaD: 2 


—From a North Carolina paper. 


Much Obliged! No, Thanks!— 
ANOTHER YEAR 
is here and we wish you all possible joy 
and happiness and hope we will be able 
to serve you during 1926. 
RAY R. JOHNSON & CO. 
Phone 79-2F 
Furniture Funeral Directors 
—Business card in a Michigan paper. 


A St. Bernard Bike? 
MESSENGER BOY IS FOUND 
UNCONSCIOUS BY BICYCLE 
- —Fort Smith (Ark.) Southwest American. 
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Of all elements that go to make an 
interior scheme, most conspicuous 
are the windows. It is through them 
that daylight comes, the brightest 
light that ever enters your home. 

In your windows, what does day- 
light reveal? Does it show a smooth 
expanse of beautifully tinted window 
shade, or ugly cracks and pinholes 
glaring in harsh relief? 

If you are planning new windows, 
plan beauty that will last. 


Lasting beauty 
for a few cents more 


Cracks and pinholes soon appear in 
window shades which are made with 
a brittle filling of chalk or clay to 
break and fall out. 

Unlike ordinary shade cloth, Bren- 
lin has no filling. Strong and flex- 
ible, it has weight and body enough 
tokeep italways straight and smooth. 

Rain will not discolor it, as it dis- 
colors shades of inferior quality. And 
its beautiful tints,applied by hand, 
resist fading in the sun. Brenlin 


| Scratch a piece i ordinary 
| window shade material l Se 
1} ly. Tiny particles of c 
clay‘ piling” salons Brenlin 
| has no filli Tt outwears 
several ordinary s 


Cracksand Guard against _ 
| pinholes, this danger. 
| glaring Brenlin keeps 
against the its beauty. 
light, would through many 
ruinanyin- ‘years of service 
terior 


First to be seen are the windows 


wears two or three times as long as 
the ordinary shade, yet it costs only a 
few cents more. The name Brenlin 
is embossed or perforated on the 
edge of every Brenlin shade. Be sure 
it's Brenlin when you buy. 


Send for new booklet 


You will find our new booklet, ““Making the 
Windows Beauitify Your Home,” exceedingly 
helpful in planning your interior schemes. It 
is generously illustrated in colors and contains 
scores of good ideas. 


The coupon below will bring you this book 
for toc (less than half the cost of printing 
alone) together with free samples of Brenlin in 
different colors. Mail it now. 


THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN COMPANY 
“The oldest window shade house in America” 


2025 Reading Road 6th St. at Chelton Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Camden, N. J. 


Dealers may also be supplied by: 


Breneman-Horan Co., Inc.,----.-----New York City 
Breneman-Paschall Co., Inc...----------Dallas, Texas 
Brenlin Window Shade Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
The Breneman-Sommers Co., Inc., Portland, Ore. 
S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc...--------------- Chicago, Ill. 
S.A. Maxwell & Co., Inc....----- Kansas City, Mo. 
Rasch & Gainotr... _-Baltimore, Md. 
Renard Linoleum & Rug ¢ Cae .......St. Louis, Mo. 
The Rainier Shade Co..- a seadis) Wash, 


The Florida Brenlin Cal eecemeesars Jacksonville, Fla. 
D.N. SE, Walter & Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


“Beauty begins where 


The Chas. W. Breneman Company 
2025 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Enclosed find ten cents (stamps or coin). Please 
send me your booklet, Making the Windows Beau- 


tify Your Home, together with free samples of 
Brenlin. 


the light comes in!” 
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Summer Smiles 


Hawaii 


Come now and live for a while among 
these laughing Hawaiians—where it’s always 
summer, 


Here within easy reach lies Eden—for all 
folk who want rest, warmth and new diver- 
sions in a romantic land. 


Book through your nearest railway, steam- 
ship or travel agency direct to Honolulu. 
Travel on stately liners 5 to 6 days direct 
from Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Vancouver or Victoria, B. C. 


Surrounded by modern conveniences and 
comforts, and with moderate living costs, 
you’ll want to enjoy several weeks or months 
in this smiling territory of the U. S. A. Or 
make round trip from the Coast in 3 to 4 
weeks for $300 to $400, including all travel 
and incidental cost, a week or two in the 
Islands and a trip to Hawaii National Park. 


Good golf, tennis, motoring, swimming, 
deep-sea fishing, mountain hiking and ample 
first-class hotels on all islands. Inter-island 
cruising. If you are thinking of visiting Ha- 
waii this winter and wish descriptive, colored 
brochureand detailed information, write now— 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


214 MONADNOCK BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 


34.3 FORT ST., HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A. 
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AND INVENTION 


; Continued 


SCIENCE 


THE LUMBERMAN HITS BACK 


4 Bom current representatidn of a lumber- 
man as a man who wastes timber in 
order to further his personal fortunes, and 
who sacrifices the future that he may in- 
crease production in the present, going the 
man who killed the goose that laid the 
golden egg several degrees better, evokes a 
somewhat violent protest from F. R. Barns, 
writing in The Oregon Voter (Portland). 
Mr. Barns does not mince words, but his 
contention is, in brief, that critics of stand- 
ard lumbering practise are persons un- 
familiar with the business, who have gained 
their ideas rather by office study and aca- 
demic work than in the field. He writes: 


Pertinent to the amorphous mass of 
theories—raw, half-baked and overdone— 
on forestry and lumbering subjects, which 
have been fed our trustful and quiescent 
citizenry in speech, story, and propaganda 
printed at our (Uncle Sam’s) expense for 
many, many years, it appears that a few 
remarks from the side-lines, tinged with 
reason, might be seasonable. 

One may review the entire field of in- 
dustrial endeavor in these United States 
and find only one instance among our great- 
est industries, concerning the operation and 
ethics of which verdant students feel 
qualified to impart sagacious advice to its 
leaders, men whose working lives have been 
devoted to the solution of its numerous 
intricate and technical problems. 

This exceptional industry is lumbering— 
more especially in its logging and manufac- 
turing phases. 

Hardly a forestry school graduate, par- 
ticularly those out of Hastern universities, 
but feels competent to advise, instruct, 
criticize, even reprimand and condemn 
practical lumbermen in the conduct of their 
many-sided and far-flung avocation. 

It is commonplace enough for college 
graduates to emit essays settling, in all 
absolutism, world problems, abstract gov- 
ernmental policies, great moral issues and 
weighty economic questions, but no grad- 
uate genus save that of forester has 
dared rush into learned and eritical dis- 
cussion of a great industry, its leaders and 
operating methods. 

Picture, if you please, a graduate special- 
ized in chemistry undertaking to advise the 
duPonts how to run their business, or a 
newly made accountant undertaking to tell 
the partners of Price Waterhouse or Mar- 
wick Mitchell how to set up involved finan- 
cial statements. Imagine a junior clerk ina 
large wholesale grocery business sketching 
out general business policy and procedure 
for his firm; or a green road salesman in any 


industry inditing reams of sagacity to his 
chiefs outlining plans relative to the inside 
conduct of their business lines. 

But, it appears, the puerile emissions and 
platitudes of fledgling forestry authors, re- 
plete with teehnieal phrases and Latin 
nomenclature, are to be taken at par by the 
publie and the lumber industry. Young 
foresters who have gotten no nearer learn- 
ing the lumber business than wateh mill- 
wheels go round, cheek the seale of govern- 


ment timber to sawmills or theoretically 
estimate stand in- 
stantly ready to formulate plans for prac- 
tical lumbering veterans, advising them in 


the contents of trees, 


Strain Out 
of Driving 


If driving—or riding—tires you, perhaps it’s because 
your car doesn’t fit you. If so, it is for you that the 
Airubber Bodifit Auto Cushion was designed. It is a 
cushion, backrest or support for the head and shoulders— 
as you desire. May be adjusted to any position. 

And wherever you travel, the Bodifit Cushion is am 
appreciated convenience. Makes an ideal camp or canoe 
cushion. May be used around the home. 


’ A few breaths inflate it to any desired degree of softness. 


Made of durable, rubberized fabric that will last a life- 
time. Your choice of Khaki at $4.00, or Corduroy in 
dark blue, beaver or auto smoke shades at $5.00. 


If your dealer hasn’t the Airubber Bodifit Auto Cushion, 
order direct and mention dealer’s name. We ship upon 
receipt of check or M. O. Like it, keep it. If not, return 
for refund. You must be pleased. - 


‘This is only one of the many Airubber conveniences that 
can bring you greater comfort in your home, office, car 
or camp... At this time when others are planning to in- 
clude Airubber products as an essential part of their 
equipment for the coming season, you also should be 
planning the equipment you expect to carry with you. 
Send for our new free catalog. It is filled with helpful 
suggestions for camping comfort and convenience 


CORPORATION 


TRADE MARK REG U.S PAT. OFF 
466 West Superior St., Chicago, Illinois 
55 N.MooreSt., New York 70 King St.,W.Toronto, Can. 
Jobbers and Dealers Write for Particulars 


STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Legally trained 
men win high positions and big 
suceess in business and public life. 
Be independent, Greater opportuni- 
ties now than ever before. Big corpo- 
rations are headed by men with legal 
training. Earn 
$5,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We gulde you step by step. You can train at home dur- 
i spare time. gree of LL.B. conferred. LaSalle 
students found among practicing attorneys of every 
state. We furnish all text material, including fourteen-volume Law 
Lihcary. Ww, cost, easy terms. Get our valuable 108-page “‘Law 
Guide”? and “‘Evidence’’ books free. Send for them NOW, 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 352-L, Chicago 
The World’s Largest Business Training institution 


Bunte Cough Drops make the 
voice smooth and relieve the 


unpleasant sensation. Made of 
pure cane sugar, menthol and 
horehound. The menthol heals 
—the horehound soothes. 


MENTHOL: HOREHOUND 


COUGH 
DROPS 


BUNTE BROTHERS, CHICAGO 
Makers of World Famous Candies 
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stail how to run their business from tree to 
al realization. — see en hPa . 
redit is due the current Federal forest 
administration (especially when compared 
with the era of Pinchotism) for keeping 
closer in touch with1lumbermen and their 
problems, but it took several years of war- 
me confrontation abroad with real saw- 
milling and logging, added to decades of 
absorption and evolution, to drill through 
‘the scholarly crust of seniors in the U. 8. 
Forest Service in order that the light of 
practicality might penetrate. These men 
ean render useful service to our Govern- 
ment, the public, practical forestry, lum- 
bering and private timber owners by 
strongly advocating, in conjunction with 
forestry instruction, one year’s work in 
modern logging camps and a year’s work 
in up-to-date sawmill plants, these two 
working years to be added to the period of 
forestry school courses, no student forester 
- to receive diploma until he had successfully 
stuck out the two years; finally let the 
senior foresters insist, solely in the interest 
of a patient and long-suffering but muchly 
bored public—they who get taxed—that all 
flapper and pin-feathered foresters be muz- 
zled, and deprived of pen, pencil and paper 
until they have mastered their lumber- 
ing ABC’s through the two years’ work 
suggested. 

Thereby will our Forest Service forestall 
seasonable query from Jumbermen and the 
public as to whether their propagandic 
guise is that of Santa Claus or that of Foxy 
Grandpa. 


ROUGH PLAY AS A CURE FOR NERVES 


UMAN BEINGS as well as animals 
seek their own kind, just as water 

seeks its own level. This is particularly 
true of children, and their expression of 
this natural impulse is often distressing 
to their mothers. She is grieved because 
no matter how she tries to amuse junior he 
shows a preference for the company of 
that unkempt rude Jimmie from the wrong 
side of the railroad track. Jimmie in- 
veigles him into playing in the mud and 
climbing trees and fences in a way that 
proves ruinous to his clothes. She can not 
understand how a child of hers should have 
such common tastes. In discussing the 
problem of the “nervous” child, Dr. J. 
Allen Patton medical director of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, says that 
children whose natural impulses are 
continually thwarted by oversupervision 
from elders are likely to show the results 
of this constant prohibition in ‘rritability 
of temper, uncertain appetites and sleep- 
lessness. He is thus quoted in a bulletin 
from the Prudential Service Bureau (New- 


ark, N. J.): 


Mothers must realize that their own 
prize junior, just as that young son of the 
laborer, is pretty much of a young animal. 
Children are—or should be—oblivious to 
elass distinctions. If they are healthy they 
have certain impulses and instincts through 
which both their. mental and physical 
capacities develop ina harmonious relation- 
ship to each other. They have the urge to 
run, to climb, to shout, to be in action 
during virtually all of their waking hours. 
If their minds are active they will be just as 
inquisitive about the inside of things as a 
puppy and they will pull as many things 


If you do not wish to plan | 
your own Yellowstone trip | 
join a Burlington Escorted | ih | 
Tour party. All expenses | {iy dss | 
includedinlumpsum. Trav- i 

el expert with each party | | 

arranges details, side trips, 
everything — at no extra 
cost. Write for Tours Book. 
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“Vou dont see YELLOWSTONE Park 


of you dont see the Copy Roap 


The thrilling 90-mile motor ride 
over this famous mountain high- 
way is included in your Burling- 
ton trip to Yellowstone Park— 
without extra cost! 

Simply plan your trip this way: 
in Gardiner Gateway—out 
The Cody Road, or vice versa. 
The Cody Road is a tremendous 
climax to Yellowstone or afitting 
introduction — whichever way 
you go. Thousands say it is the 
greatest thrill of a Yellowstone 
tour. 

Your Burlington Yellowstone 
trip also takes you to scenic Colo- 
rado—a 700-mile ride down the 
East Slope of the Rockies, with- 
out extra cost. A free side trip 
to Colorado Springs also. 

Or you may visit wonderful 


BURLI 


Glacier National Park for only a 
slight additional cost. 

If you are going to the Pacific 
Northwest this summer, you can 
easily arrange a visit to Yellow- 
stone on the way out or back. 

Special summer excursion 
rates, effective June 1, make the 
cost of any trip you select sur- 
prisingly low. Two weeks is am- 
ple time in which to make the 
complete tour of Yellowstone and 
also visit scenic Colorado. 

Famous Burlington service will 
make your vacation a pleasure 
from the moment you board your 
train. You will understand why 
the Burlington is the “‘most 
popular route to the Rockies.” 
For enjoyment’s sake, take the 
Burlington! 


NGTON 


Most popular route to the Rockies 


MAIL THIS FOR YELLOWSTONE BOOK 


Burlington 
Escorted Tours 


: ing Yellowstone Park. 
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apart in the effort to investigate. T 
are bound. to get into mischief at times. 

Constant companionship with an older — 
person of necessity puts a restraint upon — 
these impulses to action, whether they be ~ 
physical or mental. ; E: 

Children need the companionship of © 
their own kind for their own natural, nor- _ 
mal development. A child gains more by 
finding out a thing by himself, by working 
out his own little problem in his own way, . 
than by having it done for him. Of course 
he is likely to upset some part of the house- 
hold or his mother’s plans by so doing— 
but that is another story. 

Children should be left to play with 
other children and to their own devices to 
a reasonable degree, for their own physical 
and mental good. Judicial direction tact- 
fully exercised is beneficial, but a child 
should be allowed to have as much freedom 
as is compatible with the comfort of the 
family and the neighbors. Parents must 
learn to help nature—not to hinder it. 
When the child who is well housed, and 
well fed shows a disposition to be irritable, 
look to his play—or lack of play—habits. 
-Let him play with Jimmie even if said 
Jimmie should give him a bit of a licking in 
the beginning. To rough it a bit may be 
just what junior needs. <A tussle with Jim- 
mie may do more for him than all his 
mother’s petting. 


The first trip of the 
DeWitt Clinton, 1851. 


New York Central's 
first hundred years 


New York Central this year joins that growing 


company of American institutions with hundred- ns, 00 the “baste ot Coats aoe 
: records, to present definite conclusions. 
year records of service. 


Perhaps the chief of these is the practical 
It was on April 17, 1826, that New York State sare i ee se me “ad 

° a ationé oses g ave ¢g IStIneuy 
granted the charter for the construction of the i : : 
first link in the New York Central Lines —the 


TRAINING OUR NOSES 


N eight months’ study of the human 
sense of smell, made on behalf of 

The Forum (New York), by its science 
editor, Dr. E. E. Free, is described in that 
magazine. Itis now possible, Dr. Free tells 


worthwhile effect on the comfort of living. 
Another conclusion is that people differ 
pioneer Mohawk and Hudson Rail Road, over which 
was first operated in 1831 the historic DeWitt 
Clinton train, from Albany to Schenectady. 


That courageous experiment of a century ago 
became the nucleus of the 12,000-mile railroad 
system that now stretches across the richest 
industrial region in the world, from the Missis- 
sippi Valley and the Great Lakes to the Atlantic 
seaboard, and carries one-tenth of the|rail-borne 
commerce of the nation. 


New York Central enters its second century of ser- 
vice with a record of achievement that is an insep- 
arable part of the story of American progress. 


Boston & Albany—Michigan Central—Big Four 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie—New York Central 
and Subsidiary Lines 


much less than was imagined in the real 
physiological sensitiveness of their noses. 
The differences between individuals may 
be referred to greater or lesser abilities in 
recognizing odors, not in smelling them. 
Reports Dr. Free: 


Our experimental method is simplicity 
itself. We have a medicine case containing 
twelve small corked bottles. These bottles 
contain pure white cotton-wool, each 
scented with a different odor. All the bot- 
tles look exactly alike. The person under 
test is asked to smell each bottle in turn, 
indicating to the observer what the bottle 
smells like, if any odor can be recognized 
at all. The whole operation is exactly the 
same as that of a familiar children’s game 
now on the toy market under the name of 
“Whiff,’’ 

Every one who has ever tried this game 
knows how difficult it is to recognize odors 
thus dissociated from their proper visual 
setting. No person has ever made a perfect 
score on our twelve bottles, which con- 
tained (in the majority of our tests) the fol- 
lowing odors: 

1. A strong odor of oil of cloves. 

2. A weak odor of hydrogen sulfid (rot- 
ten eggs). 


e odor as number one, differing only in 


iy. 

A strong odor of valerian, a drug 

h is unfamiliar to most people, but 

which the average individual regards as 

unpleasant. 

7. No odor. A blank inserted in the 

series to discover whether the individual 
der test is imagining the odors or is pre- 

tending to smell them when he does not. 

8. A strong odor of attar of roses. 

9. A strong odor of nitrobenzol, a chemi- 
eal the odor of which is familiar to most 

ple as that of shoe polish. 

10. A weak odor of chocolate (produced, 
actually, by cocoa butter). 
~ 11. A very weak odor of valerian, the 
game as number six. Introduced in the 
geries to test the effect of varied intensity 
on the recognition of an unpleasant, but 
~ unfamiliar, odor. 

12. A moderately strong odor of sulfur 
dioxid, the gas given off by burning sulfur 
or by the burning of coal which contains 
sulfur. Familiar to many people as the gas 
smelled in railway tunnels when the train 
goes through. 

The wrong identifications of these odors 
are frequently most ludicrous, altho nearly 
always some past association with the 
odor can be traced. For example, the attar 
of roses is frequently identified by men with 
barber shops and by women with beauty 
shops. Another list of common misidenti- 
fications for this odor is ‘“‘peppermint,” 
“cinnamon,” ‘‘wintergreen,’’ “sassafras,” 
and the like. The clue was found, finally, 
in an association with candy. 

Bottle number nine, which smells like 
shoe polish, is another one that is very hard 
to identify. The odor is perfectly familiar 
to nearly everybody, and is usually recog- 
nized as being so. But the visual and other 
associations are all wrong. The person 
under test usually flounders for a while and 
then gives up. Among the persons tested 
was a group of the students in Dartmouth 
College. This group averaged far higher in 
correct recognition of the shoe-polish bottle 
than did any other group, of either sex, 
which we have tested. The reason appears 
to be that college students are more likely 
to polish their own shoes than are city dwell- 
ers or members of most other social groups. 
They are more familiar with this odor. 


Taking account of all the tests made, the 
percentage of correct identification of the 
odors is only 2.12 per cent., Dr. Free re- 
ports. The best record was 92 per cent., 
by a professional pharmacist. A consider- 
able number of persons failed completely. 
There is no appreciable difference between 
the sexes. Age appears, also, to be without 
clear effect. Unexpectedly, there proves to 
be little or no difference between smokers 
and non-smokers or between people with 
colds and people who are free of these. City 
noses are better than country ones, with 
30 per cent. of perfection, as against 19 per 


cent. To quote further: 


It has not been found that people differ 
greatly in the sensitivity of their smell. 
They do differ, in their ability to recognize 
smells; but this applies to the strictly men- 
tal process of recognition. The sensation 
in the nose operates perfectly. It is merely 
that the right memory connection fails in 
the brain. 

The mechanism of smell is undoubtedly 


RUST-PROOFED 
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Downspouts 
‘on Water Pipes (Hot and 
Celdy* 9 98345 

Galvanized Screens with 


RUST-PROOF METALS 
Hardware of Solid Anacon- 


_ Flashings, Downspouts and 
Gutters of Anaconda 


Total cost for complete 
protection against rust, 


Inside and Out 
for $560 


pes year the slow, steady, unseen damage caused by rust 
costs American home owners three times as much as the 
spectacular damage done to homes by fire! 


inside and out $560 
*Includes labor of installing 


This enormous loss is due to the fact that exposed metal—gut- 
ters, leaders, flashings, water pipe, screens and hardware— 
constitutes a considerable part of the cost of a house; and that 
when these are made of iron and steel, they rust on exposure 
to moisture. 


This heavy rust toll can be avoided by the use of Anaconda 
Copper, Brass and Bronze which cannot rust. Under normal 
conditions these metals last as long as the house without any 
expense whatever for paint, repairs or replacements. And they 
can be installed at a cost which is negligible in comparison with 
the savings effected. 


The low cost of rust-proofing the house illustrated is effectively 
shown in the table of cost comparisons. From the figures it 
will be seen that solid brass or bronze hardware costs only $221 
more than plated steel hardware; flashings, downspouts and gut- 
ters of Anaconda Copper only $130 more than iron; Anaconda 
Brass Pipe for hot and cold water only $74 more than iron; 
and screens of Anaconda Bronze Wire only $135 more than 
iron screens. The total cost of rust-proofing is only 2.8% of the 
cost of this $20,000 house. It will pay you to rust-proof your 
own home with Anaconda Metals when you build. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
Canadian Mill: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED 


New Toronto, Ontario 


BRASS “2 BRONZE 


— steel frames and fittings — 
$542 


_ da Brass or Bronze $324 | 


" = tt ie Architect —n Copper* $260 | 
© House and Garden | Richard H. Dana, Jr- |” a sconda BrasoWater Pipe 
ae _ (Hot and Cold)* $419 

Th . Te R Ai Screens of Anaconda Bronze | 
is L€nN-WOOm OUuUSE Wire with bronze frames 
; and fittings $677 


ANACONDA COPPER 
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OMBINE. ae ite 
6 ness of building 
robust health 
with a glorious outing 
in the most foreign 
land in the country. 
Visit the littlee 
changed Indian vil- 
lages that greeted the 
eyes of the Conquista= 
dores 400 years ago. 
Explore ruins older 
than written history. 
Picnic in high moun- 
tain canyons ‘where 
pine-laden breezes do magic 
to your appetite. Sit on the 
erater of an extinct volcano 
above the Rio Grande and 
view a panorama of fertile 
valley, snow-capped peaks, 
great ranches and_ golden 
desert, Play golf and tennis 
' the year ’round. Follow your 
pony’s head into untrodden re- 
gions. Or just come to be lazy. 
Sit under an ancient wall. of 
adobe and watch the life that 
moves in restful tempo. 
And while you play or rest 
a benign nature will mend 
tired . tissues, sooth frayed 
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of living, Here thousands of 
people have been cured of 
tuberculosis and other pulmon- 
ary and bronchial troubles— 
and other thousands have 
forestalled them. Take our 
climate as a preventive if 
possible; as a cure if necessary. 
it’s a climate that permits 
comfortable outdoor living 
every month of the year; asks 
you only to move with the 
seasons from the friendly sun- 
shine of a southerly latitude 
to the cool shade of a high 
altitude. 

Send for the illustrated book 
which tells about living ex- 
penses and accommodations; 
which gives weather reports 
and health facts, and which 
tells about the charm of the 
surrounding country. 

Cee eee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee ee ee 
ALBUQUERQUE CIVIC COUNCIL 
756 First National Bank Bldz., 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy 
of the booklet mentioned above to: 


ue School Course 


n2 Years: You can complete 


this simplified High 
School Course at home in- 
side of two years. Meets all ae uirements for entrance to college 
and the leading professions. is_ and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-352A Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © AS1923 CHICAGO 


2BLUR 


FOR WINDSHIELDS 


Apply Twice A Year 


Better Than a ‘You can now have real and permanent 
Windshield Wiper relief from, the danger and uncertainty 
—Clear Vision of driving ‘‘blindfolded’’ behind a rain- 
blurred windshield every time it rains. 
Simply apply NO-BLUR on your wind- 
shield every six months and you are ae 
ways ready for Jupiter Pluvius. Whethe 
spring showers or drenching downpc oura, 
NO-BLUR asaures perfect vision throug zh 
the ENTIRE windshield, NO-BLUR isa 
clear liquid compound. You can’t even 
see it on your windshield after it is 
e plied and you wouldn’t know it was 
here but for its marvelous action each 
ee itrains. No oil or grease to collect 
dust. One application lasts six months— 
will not wear or wash off. Even though 
your car is equipped with a mechanical 
i windshield wiper you will welcome the 
It’s Dangerous added safety and convenience of being 
pod pene: BS able: to fi cle atly thro ugh the entire 
windshield instead of a scant semi-circle. 
MBH indroided* NO-BLUR comes complete with cloths 
Like This for applying, Each can contains enough 
for several semi-annual applications. 
Price $1 at accessory dealers or sent postpaid to any address, 
The best dollar you ever spent, 


STANDARD SALES CO., Dept. D, Memphis, Tenn. 


Manufacturers and Distributors Automotive Products 


chemical. Particles of the odorous material 
enter the nose with the air that is breathed. 
These particles come in contact with the 
surface of the nasal membranes, possibly 
with the ends of the olfactory nerves. 
Some stimulus is applied to these nerves 
and is transmitted to the brain. 

In the instance of the sense of taste, 
which is similarly chemical in its nature, 
the psychologists have concluded that there 
are only a limited number of “‘unit”’ tastes. 
One can taste separately, they say, only 
sweet, salt, bitter, sour, peppery, and pos- 
sibly one or two others. The same theory 
has been applied to smell, notably by the 
German psychologist, Dr. Hans Henning, 
who devised, after many experiments on 
himself, a scale of six primary smell sensa- 
tions:fruity, flowery, spicy, resinous, smoky, 
and putrid. Out of various combinations 
of these six all possible smell sensations 
were built up, he believed, much as different 
tints of color are built up by various mix- 
tures of the fundamental or ‘‘primary’”’ ones. 

Other lists of primary odors have been 
constructed by other psychologists. In our 
tests we have not only found no evidence 
supporting this list, but we have found a 
complete absence of indication that any 
primary list exists at all. So far as we can 
determine each odor is smelled individually 
and all of them unlike each other. Such a 
conclusion reduces us, however, to a philo- 
sophical absurdity. Some kind of unit 
sensations must exist in smell as in other 
senses. What these units are it must be 
the task of further research to discover. 

From the practical view-point, the thing 
that stands out most clearly is that the 
effect of any odor is entirely mental. Smells 
are recognized by what they remind us of, 
and the same smell may remind two people 
of quite different things. For example, 
people differ greatly in their reaction to 
the smell of vinegar; some say that it is 
unpleasant (even when not correctly iden- 
tified), others say that it is pleasant. 

One man identified all of the unpleasant 
odors in the test set as being the odor of 
honey. A few weeks earlier this man had 
been made very sick by eating too much 
honey. His unconscious mind remembered 
all too well. 

Many, if not most, of the smell reactions 
seem to be similarly unconscious, and that 
is really the most vital thing about the 
whole matter. We can probably increase 
our pleasure and decrease our displeasure 
from odors if we can contrive to make them 
more conscious and recognizable. 

Consider, for example, afaint, unpleasant 
odor. The result is an unrecognized and 
unanalyzed feeling of irritation and ill- 
being. Possibly the otherwise unexplain- 
able depressing effect of certain houses or 
rooms on some individuals may be ex- 
plained in this way. The cure lies in lifting 
the troublesome sensation into the field of 
consciousness, in ree ognizing it t and in for- 
getting it. It may be worth while to train 
our smeli-recognizing abilities so that the 
present twenty per cent. average of recog- 
nition rises to the eighty per cent. now 
possest by a few individuals. 

The classes of the community who have 
the best averages of smell recognition are 
the pharmacists and the chemists; which is 
quite natural. Are druggists therefore hap- 
pier than other folk; less bothered by bad 
smells, more appreciative of good ones? It 
is quite possible that they are. Some one 
ought to find out. 


Years ago the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster was the favor= 
ite remedy for rheumatism, 
lumbago, colds on the chest 
and sore throat. 

It did the work, but was sticky and 
messy and burned and blistered. 

Musterole has taken the place of the 
mustard plaster, without the blister. 

Keep this soothing ointment on your 
bathroom shelf and bring it out at the 
first cough or sniffle, at rheumatism’s 
first warning tingle. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, with 
the blister and sting taken out, Mus- 
terole penetrates the skin and goes 
to the seat of trouble. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Wiese ars & Tubes 


MISTEROLE 


OT 81 
Merge STE 


BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


PRINT YOUR OWN 


ards, Stationery, Circulars, Paper, etc. Save 
5 ee Print for others, big profit. Complete 
AIRE’ outfits $8. %. Job ———— $35. Rotary $150. All 
easy, rules sent. Write for catalog presses type 
ete. THE PRESS CO., U-23, Meriden, Conn. 


\Cuticura 


Loveliness 
A Clear 
Healthy Skin 


Insured by Every-day 
Use of Cuticura Soap 


coRns 4 


One Drop 


Stops most painful corn 


in 3 seconds 


ERE is a new and totally dif- 
ferent way to treat a corn or 
a callus. One drop stops all pain. 
You wear tight shoes, walk, dance, 
in comfort, instantly and at once. Acts 
like a local anaesthetic; really amazing. 


Then soon the corn shrivels and 
loosens. You peel it off with your 
fingers, like dead skin. No more 
dangerous paring. 

Works alike on any corn or callus, 
no matter where it is, how old or 
how painful. Ask your druggist for 
‘‘Gets-it.’’ You will be delighted. 


World’ 


“GETS=IT” 22ers 


OUR COVER THIS WEEK — 


4& tion of a famous painting by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence (1769-1830), the most 
celebrated English portrait painter of his 
day. This picture is one of the master- 
pieces in the important collection recently 
‘received by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, through Archer M. Huntington, as 
a bequest of the late Collis P. Huntington. 
As we read in The Bulletin of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art (New York): 


The famous Lawrence painting of the 
‘two Calmady children, which was given 
the fanciful title of ‘‘Nature”’ by the en- 
-graver Samuel Cousins, after enjoying a 
very popular success for over fifty years, 
was evidently lost sight of, for both Alger- 
non Graves and Sir Walter Armstrong in 
their splendid catalogs of the works of 
Lawrence, dismiss it as ‘‘now in America,” 
after the sale at Christie’s in 1886. It was 
shown first at the Royal Academy in 1824, 
and the same year at the Louvre also, 
where it won the ribbon of the Legion 
d’Honneur for the artist. The picture 
was so popular that five engravers copied it 
and sold a great many reproductions. It 
was exhibited again in England a number of 
times until 1872, as the pasters on the back 
of the stretcher and frame attest, the later 
ones giving Vincent P. Calmady as the 
owner. 

Another paster of interest, dated 1844 
and signed by Emily Calmady, the eldest 
child in the portrait, reads: ‘‘Emily and 
Laura Anne Calmady, daughters of Chas. 
P. Calmady and Emily Greenwood, his 
wife, born 1818 and 1820, painted by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, 1824.” 

Altho Mrs. Calmady felt they could not 
afford to pay for a portrait, on the advice 
of an artist the children were presented 
to Lawrence, who was so captivated by 
them that he reduced his usual fee of two 
hundred and fifty guineas to one hundred 
and fifty pounds, and wanted to start work 
at once. When the final painting was done, 
Lawrence is said to have declared: ‘‘ This is 
my best picture. I have no hesitation in 
saying so—my best picture of the kind, 
quite—one of the few I should wish here- 
after to be known by.” 


Not a Candidate.—An Italian, having 
applied for American citizenship, was being 
examined in the naturalization court. 

‘CWho is President of the United States?” 

“Mr. Coolidge.” 

“Who is Vice-President?” 

“Mr. Daw.” 

“Could you be President?” 

‘Nos’ 

“Why?” 

“Mister, you ’scuse me, please; I vera 
busy worka da mine.” Epworth Herald. 


——— 


Bang the Tea-Tray.— 

Hey diddle, diddle, 

The sax and the fiddle, 

The drummer discovered a tune; 

The orchestra laughed 

To see such sport 

When he played on a pan with a spoon. 
— Harvard Lampoon. 


— nl 


Not Thirsty—“Have you given the 
goldfish fresh water, Marguerite?” 

‘No, they haven't finished the water 
I gave them yesterday.”’—Chicago News. 


HIS week’s cover design is a reprodue- 


‘When 


CERTAINTY 
Counts 


HEN moments are precious 
and few, when important 
issues depend on securing informa- 
tion with speed and accuracy, the 
unerring precision of P-A-X proves 
its value to the user. 


A turn of the dial and the certainty 
of instant connection with the par- 
ticular department desired, without 
possibility of error, is guaranteed. If the 
person wanted is not at his desk, the 
Code Call feature of P-A-X enables 
you, with equal sureness, to locate 
him promptly wherever he may be. 


P-A-X eliminates the element of un- 
certainty, speeds up routine, simpli- 
fies details, and earns its cost many 
times over in scores of leading busi- 
ness institutions and manufacturing 
establishments the world over. 


~Count on 


TRADE 
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The 
P-A-X SELECTOR 


The P-A-X “Selector” is an 
auxiliary “operator” used 
in all of the larger P-A-X 
systems. It is identical in 
design with the mechan- 
isms used in public auto- 
matic exchanges, and is 
unfailingly accurate and 
rapid at all times. 


The P-A-X is, fundamentally, a pri- 
vate automatic telephone exchange 
built of the same Strowger type of 
automatic telephone equipment be- 
ing so widely adopted for:city ser- 
vice. The P-A-X may be furnished 
to include and co-ordinate such ser- 
vices as code call, conference, exec- 
utive’s priority, emergency alarm, 
etc., to meet individual needs. 


Automatic Electric ine. 


Home Office and Factory, CHICAGO, ILL. Branch Offices in all principal cities. 
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Arthur L. Lee 
Managing “Director of the 
Hotel McAlpin, sends 


cA Message from 
‘New York to 


Those ‘Planning 
to Visit ‘(New York 


A be the visitor, a city is no better than 
the hotel at which he stops. This 
applies more to New York than to any 
other city in America. 

Therefore, consider seriously your 

Hotel when planning to visit New York 
'—and you will stop at the McAlpin for 
these superior reasons: 
_ Every effort of the McAlpin manage- 
ment is directed solely for the visitors 
comfort— genuine home comfort—in 
wholesome and pleasant surroundings— 
with convenience and easy accessibility 
to theatres, the shopping district, mu- 
seums, Broadway, Wall Street and every 
place worthwhile in New York. 


In fact when you're iz the McAlpin 
you’re 72 New York—whete the best of 
food is served to the melodies of New 
York’s best dance orchestra. 

And from myself down to our corps 
of courteous bell-boys, we stand ready 
to make your visit happy, entertaining, 
comfortable and inexpensive. In other 
words, the McAlpin is pledged to make 
you feel that New York is a cordial, over- 
grown “home-town”’. 

May I soon have the pleasure of per- 
sonally greeting you? 


Sincerely, 
Clee 


1700 Comfortable Rooms 

| —complete in modern ap- 

pointments. From $3.50 
to $12.00 per day. 


Luxurious Suites from 
$12.00 to $30.00 per day 


HOTEL M*‘ALPIN 


“Where the White Way Begins" 
BROADWAY AT 347 STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


MontHay AVERAGE PRICE OF 


Copyrighted, 1926. by the New York Evening Post 
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THE MARCH BREAK IN THE STOCK MARKET—AND THE FIVE-YEAR TREND 


The diagram shows the movement of the selected shares since the decline in 1921 and the 
extent of the break and partial recovery the first week in March. 


WHAT THE WALL STREET SLUMP MEANS TO BUSINESS 


ALL Street is sobering up after the 

bull-market party that lasted al- 
most two years, and post-mortem state- 
ments have been appearing almost daily 
in the financial columns. The ‘‘national 
blood-pressure’? which almost reached the 
breaking point on the first, second, and 
third of this month, is becoming more 
normal, observes the New York Evening 
Post, and financial writers in this and other 
papers are asking themselves: What effect, 
if any, will the recent slump in Wall Street 
have upon American business? 
the 
this important question, it might be well to 


3efore we summarize answers to 
notice the causes of the most drastic and 
general collapse in securities that Wall 
Street has seen in this generation, as seen 
by financial writers. The most prosperous 
year in our history, with predictions of 
gigantic mergers on every hand, led to a 
campaign, we are told, that 
advanced many stocks beyond their actual 


speculative 


worth. But, points out a financial writer 
in the New York Herald Tribune, ‘‘one 
must ‘vo back further than the collapse 
of certain Wall Street ‘pools’” 


During the late fall and winter, Federal 
Reserve rediscount rates, with the excep- 
tion of the New York district, were ad- 
vanced to the 4 per cent. level, and New 
York followed with a similar rise shortly 
after the turn of the year. It could not be 
said that these developments were an in- 
dication that money was going to be tight, 
for there was, and still is, plenty of credit 
available for the needs of business. Further- 
more, the quick oversubsceription of a long 


succession of new issues has emphasized 
the fact that investors in all parts of the 
country have an abundance of funds 
seeking profitable employment. 

Therefore, the natural implication drawn 
from the stiffening of the Federal Reserve 
rediscount rates was that it was, more than 
anything else, a warning against the un- 
warranted speculation that was being car- 
ried on in the stock market. This warning 
was again emphasized by the decision on 
the part of the Federal Reserve authorities, 
in conjunction with the New York Stock 
Exchange, to make. periodical publication 
of the total of loans outstanding on stocks 
and bonds, along with borrowings on so- 
called syndicate operations. This plan was 
undertaken partly for the purpose of ealling 
attention to the huge sum being used largely 
for speculative purposes. 

Powerful professional traders, always 
on the alert to sense such a weak technical 
market situation, then began their search 
for vulnerable spots. The events of the 
last few weeks have shown how successful 
they were. 

The quick recovery of the general mar- 
ket on Thursday and Friday, March 4 and 
5, following, as it did, a deluge of selling 
never before equaled in the annals of the 
Stock Exchange, confirmed the prevailing 
belief that the losses, drastic as they were, 
were chiefly the inevitable consequence of 
an overbought speculative condition and 
were not due to a turn for the worse in the 
tide of trade and commerce. In affirma- 
tion of this conviction came statements by 
the best-informed observers that Ameri- 
can industry is as sound to-day as it ever 
was, and has not been adversely affected 
by the temporary flurry of the stock market. 


“Business is sound,’’ notes the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, and the Washington 
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’ A Problem That Parents Must Solve | 


“ By Judge BEN B. LINDSEY 
i For 25 years head of the Juvenile and Family 
Court of Denver, Colo., Judge Lindsey is per- 
haps the country’s greatest authority on the. 
problem of modern youth and its solution. , ° 


“FOHE revolt of modern youth is — 

not to be taken lightly. Youth 
has always been rebellious, to be 
sure, but back in the Old Times re- 
bellion had few opportunities for 
expression. As it is today, however, 
innumerable avenues are open to 
young rebels—avenues that all too 
often lead to ruin. Yet although 
temptations have increased a hun- 
dredfold, parents are making a 
weaker fight in controlling their 
children. 


“Nor is the task so difficult. All 
that it requires is sufficient paren- 
tal interest to provide the opportu- 
nity for home pleasures and amuse- 
ments—sure-fire games and diver- 
sions—and the youngsters will do 
the rest. Give them entertainment 
in the home—entertainment in 
which friends may share—and they 
will not want to look elsewhere. - 


“I have said many times, in pri- 
vate speech and public address, 
that I know of nothing that makes 
quicker appeal to the interest of 
growing boys—and indeed to many 
a modern girl—than billiards. It 
pene could very easily be provided in 
neath oS LEM r. _ thousands of homes where now it 

° ° is unknown, and where youth, 

H yearning for the healthful, absorb- 

B U l l U a rd S a t Om e ing, wholesome amusement that 
the game affords, is left to the lure 


The Grand pictured above isa handsome regulation size billiard table, especially Metatateeeter Whata oe hution 


suited in style and finish to harmonize with home surroundings. Built of 


rich, highly figured butt walnut, two-tone finish, with vein line ornamentation to the palship and companionship 

on frame, rails and legs, it adds distinction and quality to any home. It is fur- of sons and dads! I have never hesi- 

nished for Carom Billiards, Pocket Billiards, or both. pene ae ek ee ee pe Eiiteed table 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company are equipped to cooperate with 2 : 

architects, contractors and home owners in the design and manufacture of in the home as an effective answer 

special models of billiard tables and equipment to conform with special ideas to the parents who ask me, “What 

or decoration plans. on earth are we to do?” 


Re = Se 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company,Dept.H-344 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. : 


you owe it to your family and yourself 
to consider very thoroughly the suggestion 
made by this authoritative article. All the more 
so because the famous Brunswick Home Billiard 
Tables are made in numerous sizes and styles 
suitable for even the smallest homes or apart- 
ments. Best of all, the prices and easy terms are 
within reach of the most modest income. 

Write today for complete information, prices, 
terms, etc. No obligation, of course. 


Please send complete information about your Home 
Billiard Tables, without obligation to me. 


PA CLES Si ieee ro cetteneeneckabon-n-cserenasecna=-Wenersssecnerccscae pao ooacacaas 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Company 


Established 1845 - Branches in All Principal Cities in United States and Canada 


er ; ' = 
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_ || INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


THE ARNOLD PLAN 
FOR STEADY INCOME 
ou have invested your savings 
Ply a funds in Arnold 64% First 
Mortgage Certificates, you may feel 
assured that you have exercised the 
highest degree of caution and may 


Post agrees that ‘the stock flurry in Wall pnerstore eC ctiaote tae smoke 
Street is in no sense an indication of the tice ft ame erase Company, Of Washe 
trend of American business.’’ There were | inter. Ee ae Oe serihes aia 
no failures in the financial district, either tne ots ne eng erat salt RP ea 
among individuals or banking institutions, $1,250,000. ounts of $100, $500 and $1,000, to 
l) 5 CZ = says Paul Willard Garrett, financial editor Hipeh ees Ti Ss a ES ate 
charge. Monthly payments if desired. 
Guaranteed by the 


are ‘+3,> 

= iY A : ¥ 
OSs Ted way to see of The Evening Post, and while Glenn First Mortgage Col'ateral 6% Gold Bonds 
National Surety Co. 


on ao Griswold, writing in the Chicago Journal Empire Trust Company, Trustee 
* ‘6 In addition to Arnold Guaranteed Certificates 
of Commerce, admits that ‘‘the great bull we now offer. investors highly desirable First 
ortgage Co. era lo 
u) 9 “ce ~ 
by the Federal Home Mortgage Co. and guar- 
movement is ended,” he adds that ‘‘there is by the Federal Home Mortgage Oo. and guste 
National Surety Co., the world’s largest surety 


b priv ate motor nothing ominous to business or to finance eleva gag toro form: denominatf nagi00, 
: 4 Y . Se ta et Tatontg in what has happened in the stock market.” ate a hg te et nt Re! een 
n Englanda car is indispensable to the tourist. Bu ; = sabia Se 
it is not always convenient to take over your own There is, and has been, plenty of money ARNO ee COMPANY 
1416 Eve Street N.W. Washington, D.C, 


-car. The most satisfactory solution is to arrange | available at reasonable rates of interest, 


with the American Express Company for Motor : 2 
Car Service. These special cars have the exclusive | we read in The Bache Review. The volume 


look of private ownership. The chauffeurs are : . 
trained for this service. You are not restricted by of trade during the next several months 2 
time tables. You go where and when you please. | expected by the Alexander Hamilton 


“The American Traveler in Europe” free illus: | 1) titute Bulletin to remain well above that 


trated booklet—will help you with complete details. NI UE 


Write for a copy of a year ago. As the Cleveland Plain L E A D 


A M E R I Cc A W | Dealer reminds us: 
EXPRESS .2owcucsss 


* Travel Department _an unfavorable business year is ahead. In- 
Been OAD WAY <NEW.YORK S igde ey) aero enna ee A nececalny De aatiog faa lines, ta aie 
Always Carry cAmerican Express Travelers Cheques peed he hg durin, g the past two  Aaclen —for figuring, checking and underscoring. 
Syne I ee SacnsueLneaon—a-=——| and trade practises in general, barring the Blue . 1206 Green 1208 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY | possible abuse of personal eredit and un- Red, . 1207. Yellow 1209 
So ee a ares Pd ee warranted development of instalment buy- aes 


Price $1.00 per dozen 


at all dealers or write direct 


American Lead Pencil Co. 


Please send me ‘‘The American Traveler in Europe’” with detailed 2 Z 
information in regard to Touring Europe via Motor Car. Iam | Ing, appear to have been sound. Nothing 


Planning wobeeiisearope about in the business picture points to the neces- 


LA coo A a nig a we ee aie sity of such violent readjustments as the c 
an Sa aa is | country experienced in 1920 and 1921. may ANN cooks 
eg en ES =e Sa a CLO ea ane tee ee 


Just why business will not suffer as a | 
Misieat Comedies pA AY Vaudeville Acts result of the collapse of stocks early this | 


Musical Comedies How toStageaPlay ; Being rapid ly adop ted by : 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods month is explained by the Chicago Journal | Executives , Bankers Brokers 


strel Opening.Choruses, Darky Plays. Catalog Frees 
GO 


T. 3. DENISON & 00., 623 So. Wabash, Depts 31 CHICA if Commerce: | 
OFC OTN Accountants and D m 
MANUSCRIPTS WANTED cartanen 
OK All subjects—Metion (Novel length), Business has succeeded in keeping clear | Tn fact useful to everyone / 
rnSciences The Professions, Histgty, Polties; Sports, of the speculative frenzy. As a result, | 
, Mi as. i e 5 41191 + a : NTE Veta eeiceenn tal 
Framor (isp cuancous., Immediate Reading and Way, | business escapes injury in the collapse. 


Dept. L-5, DORRANCE & CO., Pubs Drexel Bldg., Phila.Pa. | Some people, of course, will believe that " : = 
the market decline is a forecast of a similar - EUROPE URS 
decline in business; for it is an aphorism piloted by an old American firm. — 59 
that the stock market discounts the busi- to 85 days. — June to Sept. — $835 up. 
ness future. But this aphorism is no longer Student Tours of Economy — $395 oP 
true. Since the formation of the Federal @aGATES TOU 225 Sth Ave. ley 
Reserve system and the tremendous ex- | ae 
pansion of the Stock Exchange, with the 
concurrent distribution of stocks among a 
great public, the barometric value of the 
| stock market has been waning rapidly. 
Business stands firm. It is less suscep- 
tible to stoeck-market reactions to-day than 
ever before. Business is active and profit- 
able. It is proceeding in a volume much | 


a) 
A : : 
Y it ] fe in excess of the volume a year ago. Money 
| ( MU V a “| | is available at a low price for legitimate 


Inits 24th edition the day 
after publication 


PIG IRON 


Charles G. Norris’s 
new novel—$2.00 
E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. 


Your dentist 
uses a pow- 
der to clean 
your teeth. 


fPESeSeSe Se se ee se se2se Say eee 
i! 


=I 


1 
in 
uy I - | Se IY 
; re : business transactions. pian dae at 
ll 1 . | 

= S b t in Stocks may continue downward in | 
bn U yec SH ip orderly fashion. The probability is that it | 
lr ql | will be a long time before stocks again rise 
ie | The Lord al pice height they recently reached. But | 

al | ’ in 1s prospect 1s nothing to disturb business | 
fh | The Holy Scripture fH | Business has paid less attention to this | 
fy | Life - Faith f! | stock-muarket collapse than it ever before | 
[| by EMANUEL SWEDENBORG fl paid to any comparable decline. 
i i Pare eee ea 
lr Book of 634 pages, clear print, good paper, fil The fact is,’ writes Harden Colfax in | memes ew York chy” =o 
fe subsantely Bere in stiff pone ee oy a Consolidated P; li toh W 1 

i ndowment enables us to send this book t ! ‘ : ALEC "eé8S dispatch trom Tash- | 
al any address without further cost or oblightion ft | ; : > Do You Sneeze Much? 
f on receipt of only | ington: i 
al ‘ E | Ah, maybe it’s hay fever! If so, get the new revised 
it Five Cents 1 Brcinsaeaa harem : ; edition of Dr. Wm. C. Hollopeter’s helpful book— 
all E siness 1s better right now than it was | “ 
fn The ete oe aes Gl | at this oe soa last year—and 1925 | HAY FEVER—Its Prevention and Cure 
‘al Z Society iq was a pretty good year. | Explains the best practise o e day i eati 
E 4 ote WRG 3. Noe Vick a a A : Eplee yee practise of the day in treating Hay 

1 (- 1at happened in the stock market was Sure 
Leas SaSSeseaeseseseseseagad | the natural result of heavy speculation. | fu & WioMlls COMPIN, Paid tee ren Coe 

, Publishers, 


354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


1e same month last year. Business fail- 
ares eee in number, but decreased in 
+ The index of the Department of Com- 
merce shows manufacturing production in 
January at 127 per cent. of the 1919 
monthly average, as compared with 117 
an January, 1925. Commodity stocks in 


| to 155 the year before. Unfilled 
orders for iron and steel were indexed at 
48, compared to 50, and unfilled orders for 
building materials were 114, compared to 
115. Sales of ordinary life insurance by 81 
eompanies increased $13,723,000, com- 
paring the two initial months. Building 
construction is even higher than last year; 
contracts awarded in 36 States totaled 
$443,373,000 in January, as compared to 
$296,473,000 in the same month of 1925. 

Customs receipts in February were more 
than 3 per cent. greater than in February, 
1925, even with one less business day. 
‘Analysis of foreign trade for January 
shows that the greatest proportionate gain 
in imports was in crude materials, demon- 
strating that American factories continue 
to draw heavily on foreign sources for raw 
supplies, while the greatest proportionate 
4nerease in exports was in finished manu- 
factures. 

There are elements in the business situa- 
tion to be watched, as always, but it will 
take much more than the mere halt of a 
speculative movement in the stock market 
to affect seriously the present fundamental 
soundness of economic conditions in the 
United States. 


The severity of the decline in the prices 
of several stocks since the beginning of the 
year, particularly in the first three days of 
March, and the partial recovery on March 
fourth and fifth, are shown in the following 
list: 

1926 Net Recov- 
peak decline ery 


American B. 8S. & F.... 180 —6034 + 834 
American Can...... _.. 8444, —541%.. +17 
Atlantic Coast L....... 2624 —491¢ +12 
Baldwin Loco......--:. 136% --32%.-+4 
California Pack........ 179% -51% +5 
Deveer ees A lute oss 104%, -693%4 + 5144 
Ped. Min & S. pr... . 105 44 +10 
Boundation: Co... 0... .- 179% —744% +10%4 
General Electric....-.- 386% —844% +21% 
McCrory Stores ‘B”.. 121 —Al +15 
National Tea. .°.." s%.~ 238 —88 +25 
IN. -Y. Canners’. .. .2.- 843%, —45% +6 
Nickel Plate........-. 18134  —5134 +25 
Postum Cereal........ 124% -39% + 7% 
Sears-Roebuck........ 941% —44% +8 
A ASe. Cie ME ee erates: 210% 4644 +10 
Ward Bak.-oBe ce acta 8536 —-304 +7 


Woolworths. ...5..-.- 222 —52 +131% 


January had the index number 170, com-~ 


TESTED AND LISTED AS 


ndustrial--and = ag 
Household! 


“The industrial burner is designed for cone 


tinuous operation. It burns low-grade oils— 
with the aid of special pre-heating apparatus 
—under the care of a trained engineer. 


The household burner is designed to be 
efficient in intermittent operation, as heat is 
needed. Automatically —without attention 
—it must provide clean, odorless, quiet, safe, 
even, economic heat. 


The Winslow Boiler and Engineering Com- 
pany makes both. Its superiority in both 
fields is accepted. 


Kleen-Heet—considered by engineers the 
most perfect of all household oil burners — 
is not an adaptation of the industrial burner. 
It is engineered specifically to do one job— 
and one only—to heat homes to perfection! 
And it does! Its instant efficiency multiplies 
the many advantages of oil over other forms 
of heating. 


This marked engineering superiority of 
Kleen-Heet is reflected in a six-year record 
of unfailing performance. 


Whatever the size of your home, Kleen-Heet 

offers you the same care-free comfort! For 

descriptive literature and name of Kleen- 
Heet dealer in your community, write 


WINSLOW BOILER AND ENGINEERING CoO. 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


KLEEN-*HEET 


With () il 


STANDARD BY THE UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 
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How do your feet feel at about 3 o’clock? 
Puffy? Burning? Intolerably painful? Do 
they make you feel wretched all through so 
that you can scarcely wait for quitting time? 
Don’t expect your feet to stand the gaff of an 
8-hour day if you weaken them in tight, bone- 
cramping shoes. Wearing flexible-arch, muscle- 
building GROUND GRIPPERS wiil give you 
comfortable, springy feet. They bolster your 
arches, stimulate your circulation and give you 
happy, buoyant health. A thousand times 
“Ves!”—-GROUND GRIPPERS are the sensible 
shoe for you. Their corrective features are con- 
cealed under the most refined styles of the day. 


If a Ground Gripper Store is not conven- 
iently accessible, write to the factory direct. 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOE CO., INC. 
91 Linden Park St. Boston, Mass. 


Before it slips your mind, send for a free_copy of our book “What 


the Gaff of an 
3 Hour Day! 


IN YOUR FEET 


You Should Know About Your Feet.’ 


ound (~r1pper 


SHOES 
Jor Men Women and Children 


The Most Comfortable 
Shoe In The World 


Every source of authentic information availablé 
has been drawn upon in order that you and thou- 
sands upon thousands of others might have in a 
single volume a reference work which you could 
depend upon as the last word in information. If 
only one copy had been produced, this book would 
cost $1,500,000, but because thousands have been 
produced, a copy can be had for but a few dollars. 


Greatest Reference Work 

The Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
(Unabridged) has been characterized as the world’s 
greatest reference work. It is indeed that It is 
the clearing-house of all authentic information that 
has to do with our language and with such foreign 
words and phrases as you find in your current news- 
papers, periodicals, classical works, etc. It covers 
every subject of human interest. 


Over 453,000 Living Terms Defined—Thou- 
sands More Than in Any Other Dictionary 

Every term defined has a practical use—a valid 
reason for being there—and is of genuine service to 
you. This point is of special importance to you 
for who, desiring a necessary work of reference, 
wants to find it cluttered up with obsolete terms 
about which no one cares to know to-day? Yet 
nothing necessary has been omitted. All the newest 
words in our language are included. 


In How Many Places Do You Want to 
Look for a Word? 


In making this most modern and most compre- 
hensive of all dictionaries, The Funk & Wagnalls 
Company decided that present-day methods of 
efficiency rather than decades-old precedent should 
prevail. Therefore all of the terms in this work 
are given in one alphabetical order. There are no 
supplements, no divided pages, no addenda— 


If Only ONE Copy Had 


Been Produced 


This Book 
Would Cost 
$1,500,000 


everything is in one alphabetical order exactly 
where it belongs and where you expect to find it. 
You are not given confusing, time-wasting, and 
patience-trying instructions. 


These Are But a Few Features of 
The Funk & Wagnalls 
NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY 


More than 380 editors and specialists were 
employed in its compilation and it took almost four 
years to complete—it is the most expensive book 
ever published—it is the most comprehensive and 
clearly illustrated work of its kind available. 


Would You Like to Know More About 
This—the Most Necessary Work of 
Reference in the English Language? 


We shall be glad to give you full particulars of 
this massive work—this crowning achievement in 
dictionary making—without obligation Merely 
sign and mzil the attached coupon and you will 
receive descriptive material in a plain wrapper. 
No agent will call upon you. 


Pe we ee eee ee ee eee 


1 COUPON—FREE INFORMATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
GENTLEMEN: 
regarding the 


i 

i Please send me full information 
| c F unk & Wagnalls New Standard 
q Dictionary of the English Language (Unabridged). 
i I understand that this request does not obligate me 
1 in any way, and that no agent will call upon me. 

4 L. D. 3-20-26 
i 

I 
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Name 


City 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


March 3.—The Kuominchun, or National — 

Armies, which are under the leadership 

of Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, and which 

still control Peking, sustains two de- 
feats in attacks on three fronts, indicat- 
ing, it is said, a new phase of the Chinese 

_ civil war. 

March 5.—In an address to the seventh ~ 
labor convention, at which the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is represented 
by a number of delegates, President 
Calles of Mexico says that as long as he 
is President the Constitution of 1917 
will be enforced. 


The Peking Government in China forms 
a coalition Cabinet, with Chi Teh-yao 
as Premier and Minister of War. 


March 6.—Premier Briand of France re- 
signs after the payments tax is defeated 
in the Chamber of Deputies, 274 to 221. 


Rioting occurs between Chileans and 
Peruvians following the arrival of a 
body of Peruvian voters at Tacna to 
take part in the forthcoming Tacna- 
Arica plebiscite. 


March 7.—The Liberal party in Roumania 
is defeated at the polls, and the Cabinet 
headed by the Bratiano brothers, one 
of whom was Premier, resigns. 


March 9.—Aristide Briand accepts Presi- 
| dent Doumergue’s request that he 
resume the Premiership of France, and 
completes the formation of his ninth 
Cabinet, with Raoul Peret, former 
President of the Chamber of Deputies, 
as Minister of Finance. 


DOMESTIC 


Mareh 3.—The War Department is ad- 
vised by Governor-General Wood that 
he vetoed twenty-four bills and resolu- 
tions passed at the last session of the 
Philippine Legislature because, in each 
case, the proposed legislation conflicted 


with the organic act governing the 
Islands, or contained some otherwise 


objectionable feature. 


| March 4.—The National Food Products 

| Corporation signs a consent decree 

| whereby it is perpetually enjoined from 
earrying out the combination of food- 
products companies it had proposed, 
and which the Government had held 
would be in restraint of trade. 


Mareh 5.—Federal Judge William Bondy 
sustains the writ of habeas corpus 
brought on behalf of Lady Cathcart, 
and orders that she be admitted into 
the United States. 


Ambassador Houghton and Minister 
Hugh Gibson have been summoned 


from their posts in England and Swit- 
zerland, respectively, to consult with 
Secretary of State Kellogg over plans 
for the preliminary international con- 
ference on disarmament, it is announced 
at the White House. 


The V-1, the Navy’s largest submarine, 
makes a dive of 204 feet and remains 
for several minutes on the floor of the 
ocean during its successful availability 
test conducted off Block Island. ; 


President Coolidge reiterates his warning 

to Congress that the Treasury would be 
| in danger of a deficit for the fiscal year 
1927, unless appropriations are cut to 
| meet revenue reductions provided in 
the new tax law. 


| The.-Literary Digest for March 20,1926 8T 
h 6.—The Department of Labor, it is : 

ounced, will appeal to the United 
tates Supreme Court from the decision 
peitting Lady Cathcart to enter the 
ountry. . : 


$ 


rch 7.—The first two-way telephone 
communication by non-experts between 
the United States and England is estab- 
lished through the cooperation of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, the Radio Corporation of 
‘America and the British General Post- 
‘office. Conversation between New 
ae and London is earried on for four 
ours. 


arch 8.—Gen. Lineoln C. Andrews, 
‘Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, in 
-eharge of Prohibition enforcement, an- se 
nounces that if he can not dry up the ~ etd 
big wet spots in the country and stem 
the tide of rum-running by November 1, 


he will resign, says a Washington dis- Sireproot Ho Ay ss 
= | Spe Investment Protectio 


dr. B. E. Hopkins, Professor of inorganic eqoae . 3 
chemistry at the University of Illinois, Every building is an investment. The floors produce the revenue. 


~eponees er pec are a ne Hasten the building’s completion and make the floors fireproof, 
elements which make up. all Lnown | €conomically, with standardized Massillon Bar Joists. They 
e a t z eqe ° e ° e 

nea ayy Dr. Hopkins wh seer facilitate plumbing installations and reduce costs. Write for 


by L. F. Yntema and J. A. Harris, of | booklet and discuss Massillon Bar Joists with your architect. 
the chemistry staff. 


The Senate adopts the resolution for a THE MASSILLON STEEL JOIST COMPANY, Canton, Ohio 


joint committee of Congress to conduct Plants at Canton and Massillon, Ohio. Sales Offices in all principal cities. 
negotiations for a lease of the govern- Canadian Manufacturing and Sales Agents: Sarnia Bridge Company, Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 


ment properties at Muscle Shoals, 

amending the resolution, however, so 

as to require that the lessee shall dis- 

tribute the power equitably to the 

© BAR = JOISTS 


surrounding States and communities. 
Jarch 9—The House Judiciary Com- eo 
mittee votes, 15 to 6, for the impeach- 
ment of George W. English, United 
States District Judge for the eastern 


district of Illinois, for high crimes and 
misdemeanors. 


The State Department announces that it 
has suggested to Ambassador James AER ; ; W i 
Sheffield that he express the hope that : : 


the Mexican Government would deal 
considerately with American clergy 


, 3 Peas 
in Mexico in enforcing the religious Es ot Mei tte hi 7 ewr 1 T er S 
clauses of the 1917 Constitution. ae ee ee, 


Senator King introduces a resolution 
calling on the Secretary of State to | 
transmit to the Senate the text of | 
protests and correspondence with 
Mexico since 1910 relative to crimes and 
claims for indemnification arising out 
of the murder of American citizens and 
the seizure of American-owned property. 


They Need a Boom.—The only thing 
that keeps our town from growing is the 
-owner of the land who will not depart with | 
the title of the same for love nor money. 


There are four new buildings under con- 
struction. ‘Two just finished and no telling 
the number that would be erected could 
they obtain the land. 


We have some progressive people but 
they have very little means. 


Lots in Sturgis are very scarce yet they 
are plentiful. Local correspondence im @ 
Mississuppr paper. | CMJ Some men look at it this way: any machine that does more work 


saves money. And that is sufficient reason for installing the 
Woodstock Electrite—a modern typewriter powered by elec- 
tricity. But other men, aware of the value of finer representation 


——_— TT 


Poor Dummy!—Percrvar—‘‘That was 
the most unkindest eut of all, as the poet 
says.” 

PEneLope—‘What was that?” 

“T showed her one of my boyhood pictures 
with my father holding me on his knee, and 
she said, ‘My, who is the ventriloquist?’ ’’— 
Youngstown Telegram. 


in their letters, buy the Woodstock Electrite because it does 

better work, and more of it! Send for the Woodstock booklet. 

Woodstock Typewriter Co., 218 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO 
Branches in Principal Cities + Agents All Over the World 
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strata of Authority | 


| oe us go in search of “the demigod Authority.” 
With whom in America does authority reside? 


Well, once there was a phrase about “the Upper Ten” puree. 3 Ley 
there was a Four Hundred... . And then there was a Ten Thousand. 


The democratic mind, scanning the huge pyramid of 25,000,000 
families, can no longer conceive that all the best stuff lies in such shallow 
strata at the apex. 


What existing lists of names will guide us in deciding how far down 


the pyramid. we should penetrate, in order to make a sound market 


estimate or a sales quota? 


The Social Registers? Who’s Who, with its 25,357 notables? The 
Directory of Directors? Obviously, these are still too special and re- 
stricted. 


The rosters of clubs, of college graduates, of learned societies and the 
professions? No, we all know hundreds of worthwhile folk whom those 
lists exclude. 


Income tax payers? Experience has already shown up the jokers in 
income tax returns. They underestimate the wealth of farm states and 
distort the relative values of many cities. 


Home ownership is not a reliable criterion, considering the impor- 
tance of the millions of tenants. 


Automobile ownership has become too nearly unanimous to indicate 
buying power for other commodities. 


By elevenyears of constant circularizing, The Digest has proved to its 
own satisfaction that the best broad index of the market for good goods is the 
telephone in the home. 


The 8,500,000 homes with telephones make up the more provident, 
competent and vigilant strata of Americans. By concentrating upon the 
telephone market, The Digest has increased its circulation to more than 
1,400,000 copies per week. ‘These Digest readers are in the upper third 
of the pyramid. They are the instigators of decisions and habits. They 
are the active, intelligent, ruling families of America. 


The home with 
a telephone is the 
best market 
and the best million telephone 
homes are subscribers 
for 
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A Change of Music.—FOR TRADE— 
Man wants to trade donkey for radio set. 


"War on the Pests.—I have forty acres 
fof ground I want to poison for squirrels and 
bvolfers.— Agricultural query in a California 


; An Internationalist—‘‘What became of 
~your Swedish cook?” 

“Oh, she got her Irish up and took 
French leave.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Beating Them to It.—Well, anyway 
there’s some consolation in getting the seed 
eatalogs before the neighbor’s chicks are 
rhatched—Fergus Falls (Minn.) Daily 
. Journal. 


No, Thank You!— 
LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE! 
—From a display fur ad in Farm and 
Fireside. 


The Height of Incompatibility —‘But 
why couldn’t you and Fred get along 
together?” 

“We had nothing in common to quarrel 
about.’ — Life. 


Statistical—‘‘I see in the paper that a 
widower with nine children has married 
a widow with seven children.” 

“That was no marriage. That was a 
merger.” —Washington Post. 


The March of Education.— 
GAS ENGINES WILL 
BE TAUGHT DURING 
YUMA FARM WEEK 
— Headline in an Arizona paper. 


An Executive Job.—Vincenzo Meile, 
father of the girl, was awarded, in addition, 
$5,000 for expenses resulting from his 
daughter’s injury. He operates a grocery 
store and six other children.—From a court 
item in a Brooklyn paper. 


How to Feel at Home.—In her own home 
she donned her beautiful white wedding 
gown and train. After the ceremony was 
over Mrs. Olsen had but to remove her 
bridal train and Mr. Olsen his tuxedo to be 
at home.—From a social item in an Omaha 
paper. 


Welcome Little Stranger!—Meet the 
latest new word—motorcade. It has 
found its way into print and is doubtless 
already knocking impatiently at the door 
of Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls. Motoreade 
on first acquaintance has a way of stagger- 
ing the innocent bystander. Certainly any 
one who attempts to get in the way of 
motoreade is likely to be more than stag- 
gered, for motorcade means a procession 
of motor-cars. The Past had its caval 
cade; the Present has its motoreade. In 
the bright lexicon of the future we shall 
doubtless have to make way for aircade. 
Or will it be aerocade or perhaps avicade? 
Whichever it may be, its advent seems 
certain, and those of us who don’t make 
way for aircade (or aerocade or avicade) 
will make just so many fewer jay-flyers 
for the world to conjure with.—F. W. in 
Life. 
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If You Want 
Dust Control 


Ask For It! 


F YOU are annoyed by road dust, 
ask your local officials to put Dow- 
flake on the roads. Dowflake will keep 
down dust because it binds the dust 
particles on the road so they cannot 
blow away. 


Dowflake is simply a moisture absorber, 
nothing else, but it does absorb several 
times its weight in moisture and it does 
hold the moisture in the road surface. 


Confer with your local officials, Talk 
to your neighbors. Write for our book 
“How to Control Dust.” If you want 
dust control ask for it. It is not a dif- 
ficult matter. Your officials can take 
care of it easily and will gladly do so if 
you request it. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland, Michigan 


Branch Sales Offices: 90 West St., New York 
City —Second and Madison Sts., Saint Louis 
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For Dust Control 
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Remember the name 
<for quality and economy! 


Knox Sparkling 


Celatine 


The purest gelatine for 


every home use/ 


Unflavored, uncolored 
and unsweetened 


Recipesin every package. Buy a pack- 
age from your grocer today and try 
a recipe tomorrow! Write for Mrs. 
Knox’s two recipe books — free, if 
you mention your grocer’s name and 
enclose 4 cents for postage. 


CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CO. 
121 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly 
becomes plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


TYPE 
WRITE 


Letters, 
lessons, 
homework 
andstories. 


| It’s your own fault {f you go with- 
i out a typewriter now. There is 
" a bargain price on this Under- | 

wood! Totally rebuilt: new type: new platen; new finish; anda 


Jive-year guarantee. Kasiest terms ever—$3down and it’s yours. | 


PI FREE BOOK! Typist MENGE and Cas catalog ex- | 


= plains whole plan. you answer at 
once, we shall send you full instructions {n_touch typewriting. | 
Hf Mail now to the Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co., 2553 Shipman Bldg., 


CHICAGO. | 
a Name — aren | 
a Address: = = pat) ee Se 5 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 
Continued 


And Their Price.—Strawberriesare blu sh- 
ing—perhaps because of their flavor at this 
time of year.— Houston Post-Dispatch. 


A Barnyard Surprize—When a hen lays 
an orange, what do her chickens say? . 

“See the orange marmalade.’’— Vassar 
Vagabond. 


Appreciation. — Buppinag Barp — “Did 
you read my poem in to-day’s paper?” 

“Yes, and it alone was worth the two 
cents.’’— Life. 


We Didn’t Know Trains Could.— 
CAN SEALS SWIM AS 
FAST AS TRAINS? 

— Headlines in the Atlanta Journal. 


Strange Coincidence.— 
MAN SHOT IN HEAD 
ACCIDENTALLY DIES 


— Headlines in a New Orleans paper. 


On the Crime Wave?— 
PRESIDENT TO TALK 
AT CONFERENCE OF 
STATH HIGHWAYMEN 
— Headlines in a Michigan paper. 


Interior Decoration.—If that new substi- 
tute for chewing-gum blends with the 
dining-room furniture, it will make this 
old world a better place in which to live. 
—Fergus Falls (Minn.) Daily Journal. 


Easy Terms.— 
Algy’s acquiring a moustache 
’Neath his patrician beak; 
Getting it on the installment plan, 
A little down per week. 
—Boston Transcript. 


Pollyanna.—Mrs. Sayirr (to small 
daughter)—“You never speak outside of 
the quarrels between your papa and 
mama, do you dear?” 

Marcrry—‘Oh, no, mother; but when 
you are pleasant to each other I mention 
it.”’— Boston Transcript. 

Agricultural Dandies.— 

FANCY LIVE POULTRY SUPPLIED 


EXCLUSIVELY BY THE PRO- 
DUCERS’ COOPERATIVE EX- 
CHANGE — AN ORGANIZA- 


TION OF OVER 1,100 VIR- 
GINIA FARMERS CARE- 
FULLY DREST 
—Ad ina Richmond paper. 
Hiking Companions.— 
WE HAVE 
25 FORD CARS 


JUST THE THING FOR SHOPMEN 
TO WALK TO WORK WITH 
AT 


$30.00 EACH 

—Adin a Michigan paper. 

Talk of Goliath!—Four engineers and 
repairmen were trapt in the penthouse, 
a three-story superstructure on the roof, 
chiefly containing elevator machinery, and 
were found by firemen on a narrow ledge, 
43 stories above street level, nearly 400 
feet up. , 

The only ladder available was a short 
one, which was placed on the shoulders of 
the tallest fireman to reach the trapt 
men.—From a New York dispatch in a 
Pittsburgh paper. 


No More Sore Feet! : 
Corns and Bunions Gone— 


HY suffer from tired, aching, swollen and 
W sweating feet, painfulcorns or bunions, when 
you can get instant relief with Allen’s 
Foot-Ease? Shake it into your shoes in the 
morning—then walk all day in comfort. For those 
who like to dance, hike, play golf or tennis, 
Allen’s Foot-Ease is indispensable. It will 
increase your enjoyment and efficiency. 
Sold at all Drug and Department Stores. 
Trial package and a Foot«Ease Walking Doll sent 
Free, address, 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


Le Roy, New York 


We give 3 free lessons with each newinstrument 
They start you. Teach yourself, It’s great furl 
practicing because you learn so quickly. Even 
though you have failed with some other instru- 
ment, you can learn the Buescher Saxophone, 
And it will make you the most popular person 
in your set. 6 days’ free trial in your own home, 
any instrument. No obligations, Easy terms if 
you decide to buy. Send now for beautiful free 
literature. A postal brings liberat proposition. 
Address: 

Buescher Band Instrument Co. “” 
1175 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


Miller's 4 
Poultry .scs, Guide 
—Tells all about chickens—care, feeding and raising 
for profit. Also describes IDEAL INCUBATORS, 
Hot Water and Electrice—IDEAL BROOD- \ 
ERS—Coal and Oil Burning—Baby chicks, FRE 
Eggs for Hatching. Special LOW PRICES 


4. W. MILLER CO., Sox 155, Rockford, Ill. 
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There Is Always One Best Word 


to express, in speech or writing, the exact thought you have 
inmind. English Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions; by 
JameEs C. FERNALD, L.H.D.,will give you just that word and 
just the right preposition to followit. Cloth $1.90, by mail 
$2.00. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 


“A Cleverly Written Who’s 
Who of New York’s 400” 


says the Atlanta Constitution in praising Emily 
Post’s latest literary triumph, “‘PARADE,” the new 
society novel. Already popular on two continents! 
London Public Opinion asserts “it is the best story 
of recent years."’ Emily Post is a brilliant figure in 
the charmed social circles of which he writes so know- 
ingly, You will be held spellbound by the situations 
described in this thrilling romance! 382 pages. 


r2mo. Cloth. $2, net; $2.14, post-paid. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


OPERA AND ITS STARS 


By Mabel Wagnalls 


A feast for opera toverst “Lohengrin,” ‘Aida,’ 
and fifteen other grand operas described in musical 
phrases. You can visualize everything—stage 
settings, emotions of singers, tones of music, per- 
sonality of characters. You learn the plot and sense 
the libretto. Also personal interviews with world- 
famous singers and their pictures. 


“How splendid your book is! 
feeling and comprehension, 
ing!’’—Marcella Sembrich. 


Beautiful in 
And how interest- 


“I read the book with much {nterest and it 
gave me great pleasure.’’—Maria Jeritza. 


“Your book {s most educating and entertain- 
ing.'’—Josef Stransky, Director. 


425 pages. Cloth 8vo. $3, net; $3.14, post-paid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 
Og aes marae Se Wagnalls 
words this column, . 
RN etre fran 
aders will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous Pinuaieations. 


m.—W. H. A,” Clark, Mo.—This word 
g ‘to intend”’ as, “She aims to go to- 

morrow,” is a colloquial use in the United States, 

ommon in the Tennessee mountain regions, 


iA. U. C.3 


= 
i A. G—"“L. BE, B,,”. Parkersburg, 
pW. Va.—A. Mor An 


UF Cc. is the abbreviation for ‘“* Anno 
or “Ab Urbe Condita,” meaning 
the building of the city of Rome.’ 
is the contraction for ‘‘Ante Christum,” 
B. C. also means ‘before 


_bromoil.—‘‘ H. E. D.,” Milwaukee, Wis.—The 
serm bromoil may be a rather common word in 

hotography, but it is a trade name which origi- 
nated in Great Britain. The bromoil process is a 
yrocess of obtaining pictures by bleaching and 
jigmenting bromide prints. Prints for the 
ordinary oil-pigment process are made by contact, 
and as the pigment process is generally more suit- 
able for prints of fairly large size, it follows that 
users of small plates must make an enlarged 
ezative before they can produce an ordinary oil 
nt. It was to obviate this that the bromoil 
ocess_ was devised. A modification of the 
omoil process has been made for the preparation 
lithographic transfers, especially in large 
es for poster-work. 


learn by heart.—‘ Mrs. J. H.,’’ Palisades, N. J. 
The origin of the phrase to learn by heart may 
alow be traced to ‘‘learning by rote,’’ that is, 
‘by repeating words or sounds as a means of learn- 
ing them, without paying the slightest attention to 
their meanings, as distinguished from ‘“‘to mem- 
prize or learn by noting the meanings of the 
words, and thereby using the head.” 


like.—‘D. G. P.,’’ Montreal, Canada.—The 
comparative and superlative degrees of the word 
like are liker and likest. Goold Brown's *‘Gram- 
mar of English Grammars” tells us that nearly 
all adjectives that admit of different degrees 
may be compared by means of the adverb; but 
for short words, the regular method is generally 
preferable; as quick, quicker, quickest, rather than 
quick, more quick, most quick. 

Dr. Fernald in his ‘‘Grammar”’ says that when 
the positive ends in mute So? the final “eo” is 
dropped before adding ‘or’? or ‘‘est’’; as brave, 
braver, bravest. When the positive contains but 
one syllable, the degrees are usually formed by 
adding ‘‘er,” ‘“‘est."”. When the positive contains 
two syllables, it is a matter of taste which method 
you shall use in forming the degrees. But when 
the positive contains more than two syllables, 
the degrees must be formed by the use of more 
and most. 


operate.—L. M.,” Abilene, Tex—The word 
operate is a verb and is used both transitively and 
intransitively. 

Transitively, we operate a machine; we operate 
a railroad. Formerly operate was used also in 
the sense of “accomplish, effect, etc.” This 
sense, however, is going out of use. 

Intransitively, the term is used with the 
prepositions in, on, or upon before the object, 
and is employed to mean, “to exert power or 
force, physical or mechanical,”” as a machine 
operates continuously when the power is con- 
nected. A broker operaies in wheat. 

In surgery, in the sense of performing an 
operation, the verb to operate is used with a 
preposition; as the surgeon operaies on a patient 
for cataract; so we say also to operate for rupture. 

In the sentence you submit, the preposition on 
should be inserted: ‘‘ The person was operated on 
this morning. 


screw.—J. R.,’” New York City.—This term 
in colloquial use in England for ‘‘salary,’’ owes its 
origin to the former practise of putting up the 
coin used for paying salaries in cornets, twists, or 
screws of paper such as were once used in selling 
tobacco. 


stuffing, dressing, and filling.—‘‘ J. R.,’’ Mon- 
treal, Canada.—In the up-to-date restaurant, 
the menus differentiate between the terms 
stuffing, dressing, and filling as follows: The first 
applies to the ingredients stuffed into a fowl; the 
second to the sauce poured over certain dishes, 
and the third to the ingredients that lie within 
the cover of a pie or between the layers of a cake. 


whole clothe— bh. L:,. Waite Plains, N. Y.— 
The term whole cloth has been in use in the Fn- 
glish language from about the year 1375. The 
first official record there is of it is to be found in 
the ‘‘ Parliamentary Rolls” of 1433, when whole 
cloths were called broad cloths. A whole cloth is “a 
bolt of cloth of the full size manufactured,” as 
distinguished from piece cloth, which is ‘‘cloth 
from which a garment has been cut.”’ 

In figurative use, connoting a bad _ sense, the 
expression “‘cut or raude out of the whole cloth”’ 
is used with the significance of “entirely’’ or 
“ynolly,’’ so that when we speak of “a story 
made out of the whole cloth,’ we mean an abso- 
lutely untruthful one. Sometimes, however, the 
expression is used with a good sense, as when we 
speak of a man of unblemished reputation and 


integrity, and refer to him as being “‘cut out of 


the whole cloth.” 
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istinctive Apartments 
avethosewith = 


Fenestra Casement Windows 
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Fenestra Casement Windows 


PARKLING in the solid masonry of the modern 


CAENESTRA apartment building, Fenestra Casements lend a 
Basement and touch of smartness—of hospitality. They make 
Garage Windows 
complete the mod- 
ern steel window 
equipment. More 
daylight, better 
ventilation and the 
lasting qualities of 
solid rolled steel 
members. Make 
your apartments 
non-inflammable 
throughout. 


the rooms brighter and more cheerful. They never warp 
nor stick nor rattle—always open easily‘and close weathet- 
tight. Yet Fenestra costs 70 more than ordinary windows. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
C-2242 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


enesitra 


pyr homes and apartments 
schools and institutions 


commercial buildings 
all industrial structures 
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getting back to 


pre-war mileage 


BY W. O’NEIL, PRESIDENT OF THE GENERAL 
TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


| M2 has been printed re- 
cently about the high 


price of rubber and the neces- 
sity for rubber conservation. 
This news has not only given 
the public an exaggerated idea 
of tire prices but has supported 
the claim that rubber can be 
saved by using less ofitina tire. 


When rubber is cheap tire 
manufacturers generally use 
more of it. The necessity for 
using the same quantity of good 
rubber for the sake of long 
wearing quality doesnotchange 
regardless of fluctuations in 
rubber prices. 


The growing practice of replac- 
ing a considerable part of the 
good rubber in tires with re- 
claimed rubber means getting 
back to pre-war mileage with 


greater cost to the consumer in 
money and annoyance. 


You can’t save rubber by 
using less of it. The substitu- 
tion of cheaper compounds for 
one-third of the pure rubber re- 
duces the cost several dollars 
but, by weakening the entire 
structure, takes out two-thirds 
of the wear. 


Everyone knows what happens 
when cement is saved by the 
use of more sand in the batch. 
The principle is the same 
whether it is tires or towers 
that totter. The way to save 
rubber is to make tires wear 
longer by using enough of it. 


With plenty of good rubber it 
is unsound manufacturing and 
poor service to the public to 
use less of it in tires. 


It’s the second 10,000 miles 
that makes the big hit. 
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Using less rubber means 


